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ALABASTER VASES OF THE NEW KINGDOM 
FROM SINAT 


By E. T. LEEDS, M.A. 


Dvrine his archaeological campaign among the turquoise mining settlements of Sinai 
in 1906, Professor Petrie recovered from the temple of Serabit el-Khadim, among other 
objects, numerous fragments of alabaster vessels, some of which he published in his Researches 
in Sinad'. In 1911 the Committee of the Egypt Exploration Fund sent the greater part 
of these fragments to the Ashmolean Museum, where it was resolved to see how far restoration 
of the sadly imperfect material might be possible. The nature of these fragments had been 
indicated briefly by Professor Petrie, but the results ot the work of restoration were such 
that Mr Griffith has invited me to write a fuller account for the Journal. I could hardly 
have undertaken that task, had I not been able to draw freely upon Mr Griffith’s Egypto- 
logical learning. 

At an early stage it became clear that the consignment did not include all the pieces 
figured by Professor Petrie, and the missing fragments along with others were found to have 
been allotted to the Musées du Cinquanténaire at Brussels. Professor Capart, Director of 
the Egyptian Section, kindly lent the Brussels fragments for investigation, and on completion 
of the task allowed some pieces to be retained in exchange for others. To this friendly co- 
operation was due the chief product of the work of restoration, namely the admirable goblet 
illustrated on Plate I. 

The goblet measures 223 mm. in height and 173 um. across the mouth, and is fashioned 
in the shape of a lotus-flower with the petals carved in low relief. The etfect of this carving 
must originally have been considerably enhanced by the translucency of the walls, which 
are only 7-8 mm. thick. But some of the brilliancy was diminished by the incision of dedi- 
catory inscriptions heightened by red ochre. On the body of the goblet are the titles of 
Amenophis III enclosed in a rectangular frame, “Lord of the Two Lands Nib-ina¢-ré¢, Lord 
of the Strong Arm Amenophis Ruler of Thebes, to whom is given life [like Ré¢], beloved of 
Hathor Lady of Turquoise.” 

On the swell above the stem in a single horizontal line was the name of the dedicator 
“[The royal] scribe, superintendent of the treasury, (Pnehashi, justified.” The writing of the 
last word with the herb-sign is very uncommon. 

A large portion of the bow] of a similar goblet, reaching from the rim almost to the 
junction with the stem (PI. II, 1), was also made up and served to indicate the position, 
otherwise uncertain, of fragments in the first example. The inscription is better preserved 
and is identical with the above, except that the king here has the usual titles * King of 
Upper and Lower Egypt ” and “Son of the Sun” before his names. 

The position of the horizontal line of inscription on the calyx of the flower (although the 
pieces nowhere actually join the fragments above in the completed vase) 1s rendered certain, 
not only by their shape, but also by the evidence of the duplicate portion in which have 


1 Pls, 144, 145 and pp. 137, 138. 
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been incorporated the two middle pieces figured in PeTRiE’s Researches in Sinai, Pl. 145, 
Fig. 1 and the fragment Pl. 144, Fig. 5. At the apex of this latter fragment is the stem of 
the Cankh-sign belonging to the royal titles on the body of the vase, so fixing the position 
of the name of Pnehasi beneath. His name and titles occur elsewhere (see below) and 
accordingly the fragment figured in PETRIE’s Reseurches, Pl. 144, Fig. 6, is now placed in the 
calyx of the restored vase to the right of the photograph: the fragment 7 belonged to sume 
object of entirely different form. Portions of the concave foot made possible the complete 
restoration of the gublet. 

Although the two goblets have so many points of correspondence, they differ markedly 
in the execution of the carving of the lotus-petals. In the completed vase the carving is a 
little shallower and flat bands have been left between the grooves, while in the other the 
flutings of the petals are set closer, leaving only a narrow ridge between them. The former 
is of fine honey-coloured material, the latter has a greyish tinge. 

A second vase which it has been possible to restore (PI. II, 2) is a figure of Bes, PETRIE’s 
Researches, P}. 144, Fig. 11, 222 mm. in height, and 93 mm. across the mouth, On the front 
are cartouches of Ramesses II beneath the winged disc of the sun, incised and heightened 
with blue frit, settling the date. Professor Petrie had conjecturally attributed the vase to 
the reign of Menephtah. The cover, if it had one, may have shown the plumes of the god. 

The third restored vase (Pl. II, 3), measuring 178 mm. in height and 64 mm. across the 
mouth, is in the form of a dwarf carrying a large amphora. No inscription remains. To 
another remarkable piece, finely worked but alas! sadly defective, belong the fragments 
figured in PETRIE’S Researches, Pl. 145, 2-5. Such restoration as has been possible has 
proved it to be not as stated by Professor Petrie, a solid statuette, but a figure-vase, originally 
some 30cm. high, representing a person, perhaps a woman, kneeling on one knee with both 
hands raised, most probably to support a vase on the head. The fragment illustrated, Pl. 145, 
‘2, is nothing more than the raised knee (it actually joins the other pieces) and thus needs 
ho ingenious interpretation of foreign drapery, such as Professor Petrie advanced, to explain 
it. There are also parts of a similar figure vase, still larger, with the cartouches of Menephtah 
on the back. 

Other fragments belong to two vases representing animals, presumably Hathor-cows, 
standing on plinths. The larger, about 20 cm. high, bore on each flank the second cartouche 
of Menephtah coloured with blue frit (PeTRIE, Researches, Pl. 144, 8). The other was 
similarly provided with pairs of cartouches of the same king (as 7b. 10). In each figure a 
large hole had been drilled out of the hinder end through which the inside of the body was 
entirely hollowed out; the hole was then filled up with a neat plug with bevelled edges, and 
on this plug was carved the missing portion of the animal’s tail. In the head of the smaller 
animal a narrow duct bored from the mouth led to the interior. Sockets for the reception 
of the horns, which are also of alabaster broken off short in the sockets, were drilled in the 
top of the head, and there is a second orifice in the middle of the back for filling (?)'. The 
fragments are insufficient to determine whether the larger animal had similar arrangements 
in the head, but there was certainly a hole in the back. 

It is to be observed that the only alabaster figure-vase in the museum from Sinai with 
the name of Ramesses II is the Bes-vase; on the other hand, there are fragments of human 

1 See the goat-vase in the Pritish Museum, Watus, Zgyptian Ceramic Art, the MacGregor Collection, 


Fig. 115 on p. 53. Or perhaps it carried a vase like the faience camel from Abydos in the Cairo Museum, 
op. cit., Fig. 112 on p. 52, 
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figure-vases with the name of Menephtah and portions of several cows (?) with the same 
name. The inscriptions of the early part of the Eighteenth Dy nasty are delicately engraved; 

it must be confessed that those of Pnehasi, towards the end of the Dynasty, are an outrage 
on the beautiful goblets, though they are tolerably well done and add much to the interest 
of the specimens. The Seonches ot Ramesses II are very badly engraved but are applied 
to less fine work ; and those of Menephtah are worst of all. Some of these last may belong 
to figure-vases of good design and workmanship, and the question arises whether those two 
royal thieves, w Hie. never scrupled to re-use the monuments of their predecessors on the 
throne, may not here also have been rudely converting earlier dedications to their own profit 
with the Goddess of turquoise-mining. If it be so, the name of Menephtah would give only 
the terminus ante quem; but, pending further evidence, we may perhaps accept all the 
cartouche-datings at their face value. 

The Pnehasi who dedicated the goblets as well as the unknown object, PETRIE, Researches, 
Pl. 144, Fig. 7, is known from no less than seven other inscriptions found about the same 
temple. The chief of these is a large but very illegible stela (GARDINER and PEET, Jnscrip- 
tions of Sinai, 1, Pl. LXVI, No. 211) dated in the twenty-sixth year of Amenophis III, on 
which it is recorded that he was commissioned by the King and eventually “went on both 
sides of the (Red) Sea to arrange the wonderful products of Punt and to receive the odoriferous 
gums, the tribute of unknown ands,” and also that he “superintended the turquoise-digging.” 
As on the goblets, he is described repeatedly in these inscriptions as “ royal scribe, super- 
intendent of the treasury,” and further it appears that, although he was generally called 
Pnehasi, “the Nubian,” his real name was Sebek-hotp and that he was the son of a similar 
official Sebk-mosi (GARDINER-PEET, op. cit. Pl. LXV, No. 220). 

A point of some interest in connexion with the alabasters is the mention of Hermopolis 
Magna in Upper Egypt on the plinth of a statuette (Inscriptions of Sinai, 1, Pl. LXV, 
No, 217) also dedicated by Pnehasi. The tutelary deity of Hermopolis was Thoth, whose 
figure appears in one or two cases on the monuments from Sinai. The statuette in question 
was that of a baboon, the animal specially sacred to Thoth in that locality. In the desert 
immediately to the East of Tell el-Amarna, which lay in the nome of Hermopolis and near 
to the capital, is situated the great quarry of Hat-nub. From it was derived most of the 
finest alabaster used in ancient Egypt. No alabaster quarry exists in the Sinai peninsula: 
consequently all the objects of that material discovered there must either have been made 
in Egypt itself or, an unlikely alternative, from material transported thence for manufacture 
at Serabit el-Khadim. Indeed Hat-nub is named on a fragment of an alabaster plinth 
which must have been inscribed early in the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

It is somewhat strange that there appears to be nothing in alabaster found in Egypt 
quite parallel to this astounding group of vases, the more so, because their inscriptions alone 
prove a range from Amenophis IIf to Menephtah, a period at least exceeding a century. 
There exist, however, goblets in faience (e.g. H. WALLIs, Egyptian Ceramic Art, Pl. XIII, 
from Tanah, close to Hermopolis, and another from Médtm in the Ashmolean museum) and 
numerous figure-vases in pottery of this same period. 

It is evident from the inscriptions as well as from the quality of the objects dedicated 
by him that Pnehasi was a person ot considerable importance and wealth under Amen- 
ophis III, and it is therefore interesting to speculate whether he is identical with the still 
more ae official, “The chief Servant of Aton in Akhetaton and second prophet of the 
Lord of the Two Lands, Pnehasi,” for whom a splendid rock-cut tomb at Tell el-Amarna was 
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prepared in the reign of Amenophis III’s successor Akhenaton’. In view of the apparent 
connexion of the Pnehasi of Sinai with Hermopolis Magna and with the production of objets 
dart, this conjecture is perhaps not so far-fetched as might appear at first sight, although 
the inscriptions at Serabit and Tell el-Amarna furnish no definite evidence to confirm it. 

As a further conjecture it may be suggested that the same school which produced these 
alabasters reached its zenith in the brilliant naturalism of the wonderful sculptor’s portrait- 
models of Tell el-Amarna; and that it is thus precisely at Hermopolis or in its vicinity that 
counterparts of the Sinai vases should be sought. 


1 Davies, The Rock Tombs of El dimarna, Part U, of which Pl. X shows that he had to deal with 


foreigners, like Puehasi of Simau. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF EGYPTIAN CIVILIZATION 


BEING A PLEA FOR SOME ATTEMPT TO FORMULATE THE LAWS WHICH 
SHOULD FORM THE BASIS OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL ARGUMENT 


By Proressor T. ERIC PEET, M.A. 


ARCHAEOLOGY can in no sense be termed an exact science, that is to say, its conclusions 
rarely follow with mathematical certainty from its premises, and indeed but too frequently 
they do not rise above the level of mere nebulous possibilities or probabilities. This state 
of things is partly to be accounted for by the very nature of its subject matter, but also, in 
the opinion of the writer, by the fact that archaeologists have hitherto made no attempt to 
come tu any kind of agreement as to the conditions which must be satisfied by a train of 
archaeological reasoning in order that it may acquire cogency. We are doubtless all to 
blame in this, and in our defence it can only be urged that the constant accumulation of 
fresh material has tended to distract our attention from a really critical use of the evidence 
already available. 

It may perhaps be replied that all are aware of this, but that on such questions as, for 
instance, the single or multiple origin of certain customs and discoveries, agreement is 
impossible, some minds being so constructed as to postulate single origins, others multiple. 
This view doubtless contains a measure of truth, but to make further use of the same 
example, it is undeniable that on the matter of fact in any particular case one of these 
types of mind is right and the other wrong, and we are not so pessimistic as to the limits of 
human reasoning powers as to wish to believe that some guiding principles could not be 
enunciated after collaboration between scholars which would enable a fair measure of 
certainty, or at least a very high measure of probability, to be arrived at in some instances. 
Thus it might be fruitful to discuss whether or not a custom which is a natural one and 
answers to some obvious and definite need in the development of man is more hkely to 
have arisen in several places independently than a custom which seems to answer to no 
physical or mental need and to be a pure freak. Is it, fur instance, not possible that while 
the use of copper or ot picture-writing was discovered independently in more than one 
place, the practice of making gold /unulae of a particular shape and design had a single 
origin, and that, in consequence of this, when we find copper or picture-writing in use in 
two places A and B which are far apart we are not justified in assuming any connection of 
trade or race between them, whereas if we found these same /unulae in both we should 
have a very strong presumption for assuming a connection’ Is it not further possible, 
in some cases at least, that a custom or use might lie between these two extremes, and that 
while we should not be prepared to say that it could have occurred to but one people and 
at only one time, yet we find it unlikely that it should have arisen independently in a very 
large number of localities? 

Whether or not the suggestion made in the above paragraphs is in any way practical, 
and whether any positive results are likely to be arrived at on these lines it would be 
difficult to say. It is, however, beyond doubt that some negative results, to use a para- 
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doxical term, would emerge. It would, in other words, be generally agreed that certain 
types of archaeological argument, so far from arriving at certainties, do not even establish 
probabilities, and that they should therefore be dismissed as sterile. 

We propose to examine in the light of what has been said a particular piece of archaeo- 
logical reasoning, partly because if it were sound we should be forced completely to revise 
our ideas concerning the late palaeolithic periods, still more because it is an admirable 
example of a type of argument with regard to which archaeology will have to make up its 
mind if it is to advance. 

Six years ago Professor Flinders Petrie published two highly interesting articles in 
Ancient Egypt}, in which he strove to establish a date of roughly 8000 B.c. for the earliest 
predynastic graves in Egypt. Those who are acquainted with Professor Petrie’s work (and 
who is not?) will hardly need to be told that he has always been an upholder of very high 
dates for Egyptian civilization, and one is not surprised to find him tacitly assuming a date 
of 5500 B.c, for the beginning of the First Egyptian Dynasty. It is true that he stands 
almost alone in this estimate, for most Egyptologists prefer to think of Menes as coming to 
the throne more than 2000 years later than this, and even Borchardt’s ingenious but 
probably unjustifiable manipulation of the Palermo stone fragments? fails to push the date 
back much beyond 4200 B.c. For the moment, however, we may waive this point, for 
Petrie’s terminus a quo is, as an illustration of the principles under discussion in this article, 
more important than his terminus ad quem. 

In a recent volume called Prehistoric Egypt Petrie has still further elaborated the con- 
clusions reached in the articles above quoted. His main arguments are four, and we shall 
dea] with them in turn. 

The first is as follows. He begins by assuming 5500 B.c. for the close of the predynastic 
period. He then says “looking at the proportion which the number of graves bears to those 
of the historic ages, it seems that the rise of that civilization is not likely to have been 
later than 8000 B.c.” Here we have at the outset an excellent instance of a line of inquiry 
in our opinion absolutely sterile. In the first place it is manifestly almost impossible to 
make any estimate of the number of graves which existed in Egypt either in the predynastic 
or the historic period. There are too many unknown factors in the situation, the number of 
graves of either period destroyed in past ages, the number “excavated” by archaeologists 
and never recorded, the number still not discovered; all these things would force us to treat 
any figures given as unworthy of serious cunsideration. Still worse, even if we could with 
a considerable degree of probability establish that the number of predynastic graves was 
equal to that of the graves dug in any period of 2500 years of the historic era, we should 
have no right to draw the inference that the predynastic period lasted about 2500 years and 
therefore began about 8000 B.c., for we have no means of deciding to what extent the 
population of Egypt remained stable over those periods, or whether, supposing it to have 
varied, the variations chance to cancel each other. There are three times as many graves 
dug in England in ten years to-day as there were a few centuries ago for the simple reason 
shat the population is three times as great. 

Now we find in Prehistoric Egypt* that the figures on which Petrie bases his conclusions 
are not estimates covering the whole of Egypt, or even a large part of it, but figures taken 

1915, pp. 59-76 and 122-135, 


1 
* Die Annalen und die zeitliche Festleguny des alten Reichs der dgyptischen Geschichte, Berlin, 1917. 
Spd 
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merely from “the group of cemeteries extending over about eight miles recorded in Diospolis,” 
that is to say from the graves, 2050 in number in all, examined by a single expedition in 
one particular season. Are we to believe that in about 12,000 years (to take Petrie’s own 
dates) only 2050 people have died in that eight miles of land, in a country where the death 
rate is high, and, if this is not the case, can we assume that the proportion of historic to 
prehistoric burials would be the same among the undiscovered or plundered tombs as in 
those which Petrie has excavated? Obviously not. The new discovery of a historic cemetery 
of 500 graves would destroy the whole argument. And in any case it would be quite possible 
to pick out tracts of country where the same type of reasoning would give precisely oppo- 
site results. 

Petrie’s next argument is geological. He points out that geologists have devised a 
method of determining approximately the age and the rate uf formation of rocks by means 
of their helium and lead constituents!, and that the average rate of formation is between 
100 and 200 feet of thickness of rock per million years. Moreover the average rate of 
denudation of the earth's surface varies from 700 to 7000 years for a foot. These figures 
cannot be directly applied to fix the age of the predynastic period in Egypt, for we cannot 
bring this short period into temporal connection with any of the appreciable gevlogical 
changes in the Nile valley except the depositing of Nile mud?. There is, however, a possible 
indirect application, for, working on such figures as these, certain geologists have assigned 
to the magdalénien period in Europe dates ranging from 20,000 B.c. down to 10,000 Bc. or 
even later, and if we could find a temporal equation between predynastic Egypt and the 
magdalénien we could then use the geological figures to date the former. As will be seen 
below, Petrie believes that such an equation can be established. The validity of his argu- 
ment from geology is thus dependent on the soundness of the reasoning on which he bases 
this equation, and may therefore be dismissed fur the moment. 

His next argument is based on the rate at which the Nile deposits mud in its bed. 
Assuming that the deposit amounts to 5 inches per century, the deposit must have begun 
somewhere between 5000 and 13,000 B.c. As “the deposit was probably slight to begin 
with, it is reasonable to credit an age of 8000 or 10,000 B.c. for the beginning of cultivation 
and the rise of the prehistoric civilization.” These figures, especially the last, certainly 
invite criticism, but it is hardly worth while to attack them, since the argument makes 
another assumption which in itself is sufficient to vitiate the conclusion. The assumption 
lies in the temporal equation concealed in the words “the beginning of cultivation and the 
rise of the prehistoric civilization.” By the “beginning of cultivation” is meant, as may be 
seen from the sentehce quoted above, the time at which the Nile valley tirst contained 
sufficient deposit of fertile mud to be cultivable; but this is a very different thing from the 
moment at which it was first actually cultivated. A land may wait ten thousand years fit 
for cultivation before a people acquires the knowledge wherewith to cultivate it. The argu- 
ment is therefore fallacious. 

But there is worse to come. Petrie’s next argument is as follows: “There are two well- 


1 See for example Joty, J., Radivuctivity and Geology (London, 1909) and Hotmes. Artuur, The Aye 
of the Eurth (London, 1913). 

2 Surely the complicated geological changes (huge alteration in river level, silting up and scouring out 
of the great valley at Thebes, etc.) which Petrie equates with an average denudation of 4 feet of land 
surface and compares with the 20,000 years allotted by some to the magyduléniea period are, ou his owu 
showing, all anterior to the predynastic period, and, as such, irrelevant to the argument. 
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marked periods, or ditferent civilizations, in the prehistoric graves. Now the average life 
of a civilization in Egypt is 1300 years, and so two cycles would imply a length of 2600 
years on an ayerage.” This gives a date of more than 8000 B.c. for the beginning of the pre- 
dynastic period. It is hardly necessary tu point out the futility of an argument of this type. 
Who is to say what constitutes “a civilization”? It is true that we do, for purposes of con- 
venience, divide Egyptian history up into periods to which we give distinguishing names. 
It is further true that the divisions which we adopt are in some cases fixed by external or 
internal events of great importance. But even were it a fact that the historical period in 
Egypt naturally fell into periods of 1300 years in length (and, be it noted, distinguishable 
from another by such marked characteristics as to constitute separate “civilizations”) this 
would be an interesting coincidence, but would hardly justify us in making the general 
statement that in Egypt civilization must run in cycles of 1300 years, and concluding that 
in the predynastic period it must have done the same, so that the length of that period 
must be two cycles 

Such then are Petrie’s arguments for the dating of the predynastic period back to at 
least 8000 B.c. Three of these involve ordinary logical fallacies, but the fourth is of greater 
interest for it bears directly on the purpose of this article. He has accepted the geological 
dating of the magdalénien period in Europe as somewhere between 20,000 and 10,000 or 
even a little later, and in order to date the predynastic tombs back to that period he must 
demonstrate their contemporaneity with the magdalénien. This he proceeds to do by 
attempting to show that the great periods of the European palaeolithic age are represented 
in the same order in Egypt. With the chelléen, acheuléen and moustérien periods we are 
not here concerned. Our interest is rather in the later periods, the solutréen and the 
magdalénien. 

All Egyptian archaeologists are acquainted with the so-called Fayytim flints, which on 
the authority of de Morgan? mainly come from near Dimé and Kém Ashim. The flints 
have unfortunately mostly been brought in by natives and no accurate record of the finding 
of any of them exists. They are said to be gathered on the surface and it is not stated that 
pottery or other objects have ever been found with them, though this is purely negative 
evidence. These flints Petrie would identify with those of the solutréen period in Europe. 
It is true that he is able to point to a series of parallels between the two groups which, 
when illustrated on paper, are very striking. But to what exactly does this amount? In 
both cases we have the products of a very high standard of flint-working. The method of 
flaking is therefore very similar in the two cases, and the forms evolved are much alike, 
tor the simple reason that they are designed to serve the same purposes. But surely this 
does not constitute identity, nor even contemporaneity. When we speak of solutréen pro- 
ducts in France we refer to certain implements of flint, found associated with the bones of 
certain animals, notably the horse, the reindeer, the mammoth and the cave bear, and 
frequently in a determinable relation to other deposits, as in the case of Laugerie Haute, 
where the solutréen deposit lies beneath a very definite magdalénien stratum. 

In the Fayyam these conditions are not satisfied. All that we have is the flints thein- 
selves and the knowledge that they are picked up on the surface of the soil. It would be 


1 In any case it is dithcult to find in Chapter XIII of Prehistorce Egypt any authority for the division 
of the predynantic period into two * civilizations.” 

2 Recherches sur les origines de l Egypte, Lage de la pierre et les métaux, pp. 72-76. Also in his Ethno- 
gra phie prehistorique, p. 28. 
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easy tu show how a judgment by flint forms alone might lead nus astray. Thus the leat- 
shaped lance-head so typical of the Fayyam and of Solutré occurs in various forms at 
Breonio and Rivoli in North Italy, in a stratuin which is quite definitely neolithic. In any 
case, While noting the similarities between the Fayytim and Solutré we ought also to 
notice the differences, and not shut our eyes to the fact that among the cuimmonest flints 
in the Fayytim are arrowheads of most varied forms, while at Solutré there is no evidence 
that the bow was known. 

So far then we have nothing to support the temporal equation of the Fayyfim with 
Solutré except the occurrence in both places of certain types of flint implement. 

Now there exists in Egypt certain evidence which bears very closely on this problem 
and which has nevertheless been curiously neglected. In 1911 the Egypt Exploration Fund 
excavated at Abydos a prehistoric settlement!?. The remains consisted simply of a thin 
stratum of dark sand about 30 to 100 em. beluw the surface of the desert containing tints. 
potsherds, bone implements, pieces of bone, beads, ete. It is clear from the pottery that 
the settlement was still in existence in the later stages of the predynastic period, though it 
is not certain how far back it may extend. The most striking fact with regard to the 
objects found here is the extent to which they ditfer from the objects found in tombs dated 
by their pottery to the same age. In other words the conclusion forced on us by this and 
similar discoveries is that the objects found in tombs of predynastic date are not truly 
typical of those actually in everyday use among the living, the specimens chosen tor burial 
being usually the best obtainable, sometimes even made for the purpose, while the majority 
of the objects used for rough work by the living were of types rarely, if ever, represented 
in the tombs. 

There is an important corollary to this. When Petrie speaks of the absence of the 
Fayyim flint types from the “cemetery age” of predynastic Egypt he is not altogether 
correct. It is true that they are absent from the cemeteries, but they are not all absent 
from the settlements of the same date as these cemeteries. This will become apparent to 
anyone who will compare the flints from Abydos’ with those figured by Petrie’. Thus we 
have from Abydos the tlakes worked to a point for boring (Petrie’s Type B), the thick flakes 
bluntly puinted and with a rounded butt (Type E), the prismatic rods worked on all faces 
(Type G), the small curved knives (Type F, especially Fig. 91), the arrowhead (Fig. 118), 
and the round scraper? (Figs. 165-163). : 

Moreover, other predynastic settleinents exist besides that of Abydos. One of the most 
notable is that of Takh®, a village beside Nayaidah, De Morgan has described the kitchen- 
middens which exist at this place, and has figured a number of the tlints found in them 
together with bones of animals and pottery “similar tu that found in the archaic (Le. 
predynastic) cemeteries.” Many of the flints tound in these kitchen-middens are practically 
indistinguishable trom those of the Fayyim, as an examination of de Morgan’s figures will 
show. It is not improbable that the kitchen-middens of Khattarah®, which produced similar 
material, are also to be dated to the predynastic cemetery period, though de Morgan does 


1 Cemeteries of Abydos, u, pp. 1 ff 
> Op, eit., Pl. IIT. * Anetent Eyypt, 1915, tigs. on pp. 73, 75, 77. 
+ None of Petrie’s examples is actually stated to be from the Fayytu though the type does occur in 
other parts of Egypt along with flints of Fayyaim forms. 
® De Morcan, Recherches air les ortyines de l Egypte, Dige de la pierre et les métaux, p. 87. 
» Op. cit.. p. 88. Ethnogruphie préhistorique, p. 39. 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. vii 2 
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not give us definite evidence of this. At Nagddah itself Petrie found a town of the pre- 
dynastic period! in which, together with “ pieces of almost every variety of pottery” known 
from the predynastic cemeteries, were found flints of the type under discussion. Petrie 
himself emphasizes their difference from the flints found in the tombs. 

The lesson to be drawn from this is as follows. The Fayytim flints are largely of a type 
which were being made for everyday use by the Egyptians who buried their dead in the 
well-known predynastic cemeteries of the Nile valley. On the other hand the fine leaf- 
shaped lance-head and many of the various arrowhead forms seem to be almost peculiar to 
the Fayytm. This fact should deter us from any attempt to assign the Fayytin flints as u 
whole to the period of the predynastic cemeteries. But at the same time the facts which 
we have put forward above make it very dangerous to assign the Fayytim flints entirely to 
a period definitely preceding the predynastic, and to deny them any comnection with the 
predynastic people of the cemeteries. The temporal equation with the solutréen in Europe 
therefore seems to us nothing more than a presumption, which may or may not contain a 
germ of truth. 

Having equated the Fayytm flint period with the solutréen in Europe Petrie proceeds 
to establish -his next equation, that between the predynastic cemetery period and the 
mugdulénien in France. And here he confuses the issue in a very curious and disconcerting 
inanner. He says, with regard to the products of the predynastic tombs, “The main point 
to be observed is the close connection with the Magdalenian cave products, and the finest 
Danish work, suggesting that we may find some synchronism.” Now even Petrie himself, 
who is interested in lowering the date of the magdalénien period does not suggest bringing 
it down below 6000, a date to which many geologists would demur most strongly, while the 
“finest Danish work” belongs to the Later Neolithic Period in Scandinavia, which is known 
to have closed little before 1500 B.c. and which, according to the best authorities, is not 
likely to have opened much before 3000, if as early, long after Petrie’s magdulénien period 
in Egypt had come and gone. Under these circumstances it is a little difficult to see how 
comparisons with periods so remotely apart are likely to assist us in establishing synchronisms 
ot any kind. Still we must see what the evidence amounts to. 

The parallels with the magdalénien consist firstly of the similarity of “the coarse tlakes 
which abound in the prehistoric graves to the Magdalenian cave type”; secondly of the 
remarkable resemblance of the neatly made double-ended scrapers of the First Dynasty to 
a scraper found in the deposit of the Grotte de l’Eglise in France, which is, be it observed, 
not magdulénien in date but solutréen; and finally of the fact that the early predynastic 
people of Egypt, like the magdaléniens of France, used bone harpoons. Surely this is thin 
ice. Rough flakes with wavy outline and slight chipping on the ends are to be found in 
practically every neolithic or late palaeolithic deposit known; the parallel of the scraper 
tells against Petrie’s case, for it merely shows how exact a parallel can occur between two 
ages which on his own hypothesis cannot possibly be contemporary, namely the First 
Egyptian Dynasty and the solutréen, which preceded the magdalénien; and the bone harpoon 
is in use to-day among many primitive peoples such as the Esquimaux, the Fuegians and 
certain North American Indian tribes who live on the Pacific coast. 

It will thus be seen that the case for a parallel between the period of the predynastic 
tombs and the magdalénien in Europe is not very strong. Petrie’s parallel between the 
Hints found in the predynastic tombs and “the finest Danish work” need not detain us long, 

t Naqudy vad Ballas, p. 50 and Pl. LAXTI. 
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since the hypothesis which alone lends any value to the comparisons, namely that “there 
would probably be no objection to dating the Danish work to 7000 to 6000 B.c. like the 
Egyptian,” is completely at variance with the evidence of the tombs in which this finest 
Danish work is found. These tombs date from very late in the Later Danish Neolithic 
Period, verging on the metal age, which is believed to have begun in Scandinavia as late 
as 1500 B.c. In the Earlier Neolithic Period, the era of the kitchen-middens, they are 
not found, 

The comparisons in themselves are far from decisive, though in both countries we find 
delicate ripple flaking side by side with “vague surface flaking or sealing,” and though the 
method by which the Danes produced the criss-cross ridges on the handles of some of their 
daggers was also known to the Egyptians. 

Quite lately Petrie has tried to justify this high dating by coordinating his own results 
with those obtained by de Morgan at Susa in Persia. In the lowest stratum of the mound 
at Susa, de Morgan found fine painted pottery associated with flints which Petrie states to 
be “clearly of the Solutrean types, like the Fayydm flints of Egypt, especially the lance- 
headed flints, rather thick, with finely notched edges'.”. Here again far reaching conclusions 
are based on a few parallels in flint-forms, the only one of which is at all striking is the 
leaf-shaped lance-head*. It is true that this fits in with the very remote dating (7000 B.c.} 
at first suggested by de Morgan for this early stratum at Susa*, and subsequently by 
Pumpelly for somewhat similar pottery found in Turkestan. But this high date is based 
on nothing more than the facts that the civilization found in this stratum at Susa appears 
to be more primitive than anything yet known in Mesopotamia, and that the stratum itself 
hes at a depth of 25 metres from the surface. The first fact need hardly force us back far 
beyond 4000 B.c. and the second proves nothing, for every excavator who has any experience 
of stratified sites is aware that the thickness of strata is but a treacherous guide to the 
length of time which they represent, so various and complicated are the circumstances 
which govern the rate of accumulation. For this reason archaeologists as a whole are not 
prepared to treat as anything more than hypotheses, and rather improbable ones, the 
immensely high dates given by de Morgan and Pumpelly for the earliest remains at Susa 
and Anau respectively. 

When therefore we find a few similarities in flint forms used as a basis for the categorical 
statement that “the Elamite civilization developed in the Solutrean Age‘, a whole cycle 
before the Egyptian development in the Magdalenian Age’,” we can only record the pious 
hope that in the near future we archaeologists may be able to come to some agreement as 
to the nature of our reasoning, which surely should be governed by precisely the same rules 
as in any other science, and yet apparently is not. 

The fallacy latent in the line of argument above criticized would appear to consist in 
the assumption that certain types of flint must wherever found belong to a certain age in 
the world’s progress. It is almost unconscious, We label the leaf-shaped lance-head solutréen 

l Aneient Egypt, 1917, p. 32. 2 Delegation en Perse, i, tigs. 414-416. 

3 PumpeLny, Evcplorateons in Turkestan, Vol. 1, pp. 50-57. His date of 8000 z.c. for the beginnings of 
the Early Culture at Anau is based solely on the rate of accumulation of culture strata. Hubert Schmidt, 
the archaevlogist in charge of the excavations, suggests a date of about 3000 B.c. or less, op. cit., p. 186. 

4 Petrie appears to have overlooked the fact that the ** so/utréea” lance-head at Susa does not vecur in 
the lower levels of the earliest stratum, but appears along with the arrowhead in the upper levels in a full 
aencolithic iZéev ;DE MorGay, Les premieres etvilisations, p. 197 > Prspeiy, op. cit., pp. T3~A\, 

5 tnetent Egypt. 1917, p. 36. 
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because admirable examples of it occur on true sulutréen sites, and we then proceed, when- 
ever and wherever we find this type of weapon, to date it to the sulutréen period purely 
because of its shape, without asking ourselves whether such a date can be supported by the 
circumstances in which it is found, or the fauna and artifacts which accompany it. The 
more oné studies the tint implements of all places and periods the more obvious does it 
become that they are dangervus things to argue from. Pottery is safer, but even here there 
are pitfalls, and it would save much wasted time and trouble if archaeologists would avoid 
describing two wares or types of ornament as identical when they only mean similar and if 
they would lay aside the assumption that all white-filled incised wares either belong to the 
same period or have a single origin. The corrective in this case is undoubtedly more 
experience. If we all studied, for instance, early American and primitive modern pottery 
as we ought we should realize far better than we do how many resemblances are fortuitous 
which we now firmly think due to racial or commercial contact, and we should even perhaps 
be able to draw wp certain general principles which would help us in interpreting our 
ceramic evidence, if only by teaching us what kind of arguments to avoid as delusive. 
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A GROUP OF SCARABS FOUND AT LISHT 


By A. C. MACE. 


THE scarabs shown in PI. IIT were found last winter in the course of excavations carried 
on by the Metropolitan Museuin of Art, New York, at Lisht. They all come from the 
neighbourhood of the pyramid of Amenemmes I, and belong either to the burial-pits with 
which the pyramid was surrounded or to the town which came into being shortly after the 
fall of the Twelfth Dynasty. 


1. * The good gud, Sekhem-swaz-tuwi-ré© Sebk-hutpe (11), begotten of the Divine Father 
Mentu-hotpe, living fur ever.’ In the father's name the == has been omitted. Glazed 
steatite. Wing-cases marked. Dyn. XJIL 

Two other scarabs which give the name of the father of this king are known; one is in 
the Cairo Museum (NEWBERRY, Scurabs, X, 2), and the other in the Louvre. A larger 
number give his mother’s name, Yehwet-yebu, e.g. British Museum (vp. cit., X, 3), Cairo 
Museum, Chicago Art Institute (formerly in Murch Coll.), Metropolitan Museum, New York 
(also from Lisht), University College (PETRIE, Scarabs and Cylinders with Names, 13, 20). 


2. “The son of R&C Sebk-hotpe (III), born of the Royul Mother Kem.” Glazed steatite. 
Wing-cases marked. Dyn. XTIL. 

There are two similar scarabs at University College (PETRIE, op. cit. 13. 23, 3 and 4), 
one in the British Museum (NEWBERRY, op. cif., X, 9), one in Berlin, one in Cairo, one in 
New York (formerly in Murch Coll.), and one in the Fraser Collection. Examples giving 
the name of the father, Ha-Cankhof, are fairly common, and are to be found in most museums. 

It is perhaps worth noting that in the Sebk-hotpe—Nefr-hotpe group of parentage 
scarabs the father’s name is always associated with the throne-naime of the king. and the 
mother’s with the “Son of R&€” name. This might conceivably be accidental, but it is much 
more likely that the names were intentionally so arranged, to commemorate the original 
idea of divine birth through the mother. From evidence given by the scarabs, combined 
with that from other sources, the genealogy of this little group of kings may perhaps be 
reconstructed as follows: 

Algntit-horpe ss: Nebwebyeru iscarabs) 
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1 Prisse, JMoniments, PL VII. * Ree. de Trac. Vi, 188. 
+ PerrtE, Seusow 1887, PL NUIT, No. 337. + Mariette, Monuments Divers, Pl, LXX, 3. 
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3. » KhaC-hetp-re¢” (Sebk-hotpe V). Glazed steatite. Wing-cases marked. Dyn. NII. 

There are four other scarabs of this king, one at University College (PETRIE, vp. cit. 
13, 24), one in the Cairo Museum (NEWBERRY, op. cit., X, 16), one in the Louvre, and one 
in the Chicago Art Institute (formerly in the Murch Collection). 


4. “The good god Mer-nefr-reC” (Ay). Glazed steatite. Wing-cases marked. Dyn. XIII. 

Scarabs of this king are comparatively common (NEWBERRY, op cit., X, 18-20: PETRIE, 
up. cit. p. 86). We have two others in New York, which, like this one, were found at Lisht 
in the neighbourhood of the pyramid of Amenemmes I. 


5. “Swaz-en-ré.” Glazed pottery. Wing-cases not marked. Dyn, XIV? 
Ten other scarabs of this king are known (see PETRIE, op. cit., 14. 69 and p. 36). They 
are all of pottery and of very crude workmanship. 


6. “The Great Queen, united to the beauty of the White Crown, Yeni.” Glazed steatite. 
Wing-cases marked. Dyn. XIII. 

Eight other scarabs of this queen are known (see NEWBERRY, op. cit., XU, + and 4: 
PETRIE, op. cit., Pl. XIX and p. 36). 


7. “Royal Son,Sebekhotpe, repeatinglife.” Glazed steatite. Back broken away. Dyn. NII. 
In the Golenischetf Collection there is another scarab of a prince of this name. 


8. “Judge, Instructor of the Scribes, Ren-senb.” Glazed steatite. Wing-cases marked. 
Dyn. XIII. 

A number of other officials of this name are known from scarabs. See e.g. PETRIE, op. cit., 
Pl. XVI, 133; Newserry, op. cit., Pls. XI, 23, XVI, 24, and XVII, 28. 


9. “Royal Sealer, Chief Stewurd, Royal Attendant, Rdey-n-ptuh.” Glazed steatite. 
Wing-cases marked. Dyn. XII-XIII. 

We have in New York a second scarab of this same official (NEWBERRY, op. cit., XIII, 22). 
Four other officials of the same name occur: 

(a) “Royal Sealer, Royal Friend, Keeper of the Seal.’ Two of his scarabs exist 
(NEWBERRY, op. cit., XI, 12, and PETRIE, op. cit., 13 CH), the first at the British Museum 
and the second at University College. 

(b) “Royal Sealer, Superintendent of the Domains” (NEWBERRY, op. cit., XIV, 10= 
PETRIE, op. cit., 12H). University College. 

(¢c) “Doctor.” Two scarabs are known. One 1s figured in NEWBERRY, op. cit., XV, 19: 
the other is in the Chicago Art Institute. 

(d) “Royal Scribe of the...” (NEWBERRY, Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch., XXXv1, May 1914, 
PI. X, figs. x and x, i). 


10. “Lady of the House, Sit-hathor.” Glazed steatite. Wing-cases marked Dyn. XII-XIII. 

11. Title and name doubtful. Glazed steatite. Dyn. XJI-XIV. 

12. “Superintendent of the Interior, Superintendent of the Delta, Mesut.” Glazed steatite. 
Wing-cases marked. Dyn. XITI-XIV. 

We have in New York a second scarab of this official (formerly Murch Coll.). He is also 


referred to on a stela in the Cairo Museum (LIEBLEIN, Dict.. 1875; MARIETTE, Cat. Abydos, 
No. 905, LANGE u. SCHAFER, (rrab- und Denksteine, No. 20562). 
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13. “Great one of the Southern Tens, Si-yoth.” Glazed steatite. Wing-cases marked. 
Dyn. XII-XIT. 

In the Ashmolean Museum there is another scarab of the same official (NEWBERRY, 
Scarabs, XV, 22). 

14. “Royal Friend, Didut.” Glazed steatite. Wing-cases marked. Dyn. XTI-XIV. 

In the British Museum there is another scarab of this official (op. cit., xm, 11). The 
same name also occurs on a heart scarab at University College (PETRIE, op. cit., XLVI, 8). 

15. “Chief Scribe of the Vezir, Ay, possessor of merit.” Glazed steatite. Wing-cases 
marked. Dyn. XTI-XIV. 


16. “Guardian of the Storehouse, Senb.” Glazed steatite. Wing-cases marked. Dyn. XII. 
In the Cairo Museum there is a second scarab of the same official (NEWBERRY, op. cit., 
XLIH, 29), and we find a reference to him on a stela in Florence (LIEBLETIN, Dict., 146), 
dated to the reign of Amenemhat ITT. Five other scarabs give the same name but different 
titles: 
(a) “Instructor of the House of Life” (NEWBERRY, op. cit., X111, 34). Cairo Museum. 
(b) “Ser Hayt” (op. cit., Xvt, 11). British Museum. 
(c) “Attendant” (op. cit, XVI, 20). Berlin Museum. 
(d) “Royal Sealer, Superintendent of the Prison” (up. cit., XLIV, 23). 
(e) “Guardian of the House of Workmen” (PETRIE, op. cit, 12 AU). University 
College. 
17. “Governor of the City, Vezir, Min-hotpe.” Glazed steatite. Wing-cases marked. 
Dyn. XII. 
This important official is otherwise unknown. 
18. “Guardian of the Storehouse. Keeper of burley () Neb-yerut.” Glazed steatite. Wing- 
cases marked. Dyn. XIJ-XUIL. 
19. “Greut One of the Southern Tens, Zed-ptuh, true of voice.” Glazed steative. Wing- 
cases marked. Dyn, XIJ-XITI. 
At University College there is another scarab of this official (PETRIE, op. cit. 12 Z). 
A priest of the name is referred to on a stela in Cairo (LIEBLEIN, Dict., 1088). 
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EL-KAB AND ITS TEMPLES* 


By SOMERS CLARKE, F\S.A. 


1. REMAINS OF ANTIQUITY BEYOND THE CITY WALLS. 


THE grouping of the places of archaeological interest which. centred round El-Kab, assist. 
in proving the high antiquity and importance of the place, cannot be realized unless we 
can study a good map. This map, the work of Mr F. W. Green, is now ottered for the 
inspection of the reader, Pl. IV. We are at once met with a phenomenon which not 
unfrequently presents itself to our attention on archaevlogical sites in Egypt. We find a 
place wherein must have been settled a very considerable population, and yet we cannot 
see any sufficient area of cultivable ground to support so large a community. A few thousand 
years ago the level of the Nile, even at full flood, was several metres lower than it is now: 
To increase the cultivable area of Egypt at this day the extension of irrigation by raising 
the level of water delivery is a constant problem. The plains of Kéin Ombs, which one 
recollects as unproductive desert, are now a source of life to many thousands of people ; 
this is due to lifting the water by the agency of large pumps. such machines as were 
entirely unknown to the ancients. Our difficulty is increased when we reflect that, especially 
in Upper Egypt, there is found in many places not a deep, rich alluvial soil but a compara- 
tively thin laver of deposited mud, over which the Nile does not flow without the aid of 
human labour, and where salt abounds. It was on precisely such a site that the ancient 
settlement forming the nucleus of El-Kab was established. 

There are in sundry places evidences of land water flowing towards the Nile from the 
east; this water is in nearly all cases more or less salt, by which fact we are led to conclude 
that water for cultivation must always have been derived from the Nile. and that the desert 
spaces we see between the present cultivation and the foot hills have never been of use. 
No fertilizing streams came from the many valleys which open out trom the Arabian chain 
of mountains. 

The map should be studied in relation to that which formed the important feature of 
El-Kab in days gone by, namely the slight eminence on which is planted the Temple Group. 
In the previous article a sketch plan was given of the early town, standing as it did on the 
Nile bank and in course of ages half consumed by the river moving its bed towards the east?, 

At Ain PI. IV stands the central group of temples with the sacred lake and enclosing 
walls, the temples here indicated being those of the Eighteenth and Twenty-sixth Dynasties. 
At C is a stone platform from which the groyne?® projects into the river. whilst at D we see 
part of the enclosing wall of the more ancient town. The cultivable land to which we have 
before referred, is seen extending by the river side both up and down the stream. It may 
be stated that at the present time, when there is no town at El-Kab, the crops are frequently 
insufficient for the inhabitants of the villages. : 


' Continuing the author's paper on £7-Kub and the Great Wall, Journal, vit, 34-79. 
2 Journal, vu, Pl. X. 3 Journal, vu, 69. 
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But the importance of the place far back is further attested by the numerous tombs and 
the additional temples which we will proceed to point out. 

At E is a group of large mastabas and other tombs?, and at F are numerous rock-cut 
tombs ranging from the Twelfth Dynasty and onwards, many of them very well known’. 

In addition we find other temples. At G is a small temple bearing the cartouche of 
Nectanebos ; this stands immediately outside the east or desert gateway referred to in my 
account of the Great Wall of El]-Kab* To the north at H are the remains of a small 
peripteral temple of Tuthmosis III which was destroyed so recently as in the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century. 

At [I K are two more temples planted by the side of the ancient road, which still exists 
going towards the east and terminating at L in the admirably preserved little temple of 
Amenophis JIT+ 

A study of the map shows us that El-Kab stood in the wide mouth of a valley, the plain 
being enclosed on the north and south by ranges of rugged sandstone hills. Near to, and a 
little east of the temple of Amenophis IIT these two ranges almost meet, a water channel 
lying between them, bearing down fromm time to time a very violent torrent which has its 
exit to the Nile just south of El-Kab. 

A few words should be said about the ancient roadway leading from El-Kab towards 
the east. 

Thuimediately that we have passed the temple of Nectanebos we skirt a considerable 
burial ground of the Twelfth Dynasty’, and presently find ourselves crossing a place some- 
what marshy and with pools of exceedingly brackish water. At this place, and still more 
in a valley lying to the north-east of Mahamid, considerable deposits of natron are found ; 
natron also shows itself in large white patches on the faces of sundry neighbouring clitfs 
The natron of El-Kab seems to have been in much repute in old times. Professor Goléni- 
scheff has kindly sent me a note on the subject which I here insert : 

«Deux mots désignant le natron. husmen la matiére brut, et bed probablement la matiére 
purifiée, employée en solution. se rencontrent quelquefois mis en rapport avec la ville de 
Nekheb=El-Kab. Ainsi DueMIcHeN, Geographische Inschriften, 1, pl. xxxv,on lit: “ila 
aspergé ton temple de bed de Nekheb, et le papyrus No. 3 de Boulaq, p. 5, 1. 12 (ef. 
Bruescu, Dict. Géugr. 355) mentionne ‘la déesse Nekhabit. qui mest autre que la deéesse 
Hathor, vient & toi du Pays de la Haute Egypte (8 sm) et ttapporte le hosmen qui provient 
de La Vallée. Cette: Vallée du husmen’ a Nekheb est aussi citée chez Bruascar, Diet. 
Géogr. p. 45." 

Proceeding eastward we ascend slightly and find ourselves upon a clearly marked road- 
way flanked on either side by a low continuous mound formed, no doubt, by the gravel and 
coarse stutf scraped from the surface in making the road, and forming a sort of trottoir on 
either hand. 

Coming very near the foot of the gebel at K we see the ruins of roughly built but 
regularly arranged houses constructed of pieces of stone picked off the desert and imperfectly 

1 See QciBELL, Al Aub f Egypt. Research Account, 1897), Pls. VII, VIIL, IX, XXIII, ete. 

2 The tombs of Paheri, Renni and Sebeknekht have been fully published by J. J. TyLor in three 
volumes of the Wul/ Druwings und Monuments of EU Kuh, that of Paheri also in the eleventh memoir of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund. 

5 Journal, Vi. 68. 


4 This last is published in a special volume of the Wall Druwtnys and Mouwnments of El Kub. 
® QvuIBELL, El? Aub. pp. 13, 14. 
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stuck together with such poor mud as the neighbourhood atforded. These ruins are arranged 
on either side of a broad way set at right angles to the face of the gebel. This way seems 
provided to connect a Ptolemaic speos and temple, partly built up against the gebel 
and founded by Ptolemy IX (Euergetes II)’, and a small square structure? bearing the 
cartouches of Ramesses II, commonly known as the Hammam. The houses were covered 
in with tunnel vaults, the bricks especially made for such a purpose still lying about: they 
do not indicate by any elaboration of plan that they were ever more than a military or 
possibly monastic settlement. The stone work of the speos is most liberally scored with 
crosses and other Christian emblems, whilst large quantities of Roman and Coptic pottery 
are lying around. The lay out of the place suggests that its origin is military, standing as 
it does on the “road to the mines”: 
removed from water, that no doubt it commended itself to the ascetics of the Thebaid, 
those worshippers of squalor, dirt and discomfort. 

It seems to be generally admitted that El-Kab did actually he at the river end of a 
road leading to the mines, but is it known what course that road took, has the ruad ever 
been traced and to what mines did it lead? Is there not something here tor Egyptulogists 


and its position is such, so uncomfortable, so well 


to make clear ? 

The upper part of the little edifice of Ramesses II called the Hammam, was evidently 
ruined at an early date and reconstructed. No inscription tells the date of this reconstruction, 
but the masonry and tool-marks indicate a Ptolemy. The building faces to the east 
and has had a portico built before it of which only the ground plan can be made out, but 
this portico, the Ptolemaic temple above referred to, and the similar addition made to the 
western front of the neighbouring temple L of Amenophis III all tend to impress upon us 
how much building activity was carried on at El-Kab into quite a late period. 

We must now return to the roadway and may observe at M several pieces of fallen rock 
on which are a few hieroglyphs and a considerable number of figures of boats, animals and 
other things of an early type bruised on the rock with hard stone. 

Passing eastward we lose trace of the roadway. This has been completely obliterated 
by the occasional torrents. Crossing the torrent bed we come to an upstanding rock, N, N. 
The torrent now makes its occasional passage on the north side of this rock but in times 
past has clearly flowed in great volume on the south side. The rock bears on its face a vast 
quantity of inscriptions, also prehistoric boats, men, animals, ete. 

At O hes a low ridge of rock also bearing a large body of inscriptions, some of a very 
early type At P may still be seen considerable remains of ancient pottery, yreatly diminished 
in quantity during the last few years. 

On the north side of the valley at Va tank has been sunk in the rock and steps leading 
down. The water in this tank is very salt. At the time the torrent Hows down the valley, 
which I ain told occurs about once in fifty years (I saw the last downpour in 1901), this 
tank is quite submerged. 

The map was made in 1896 at which time the railway from Luxor to Assouan had not 
been begun. An ancient roadway, now quite obliterated by the railway, could be traced 
lying east of the cultivated land, parallel with the river. This road can still be clearly seen 
and is in frequent use behind the isolated hill at El-Huynah, on the top of which stands 
the domed tomb ot Sheikh Quzi. This piece of the old road has happily escaped the 
attentions of the railway makers. Below the dume of Sheikh Qiwi, Q, towards the river, are 


 Lepstus, Deohinaler, i W1 plau , Text ov, 38, 2 Plan only, 
vw? . 
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remains of a thick wall of large bricks on a foundation of stone. In the cliff overhanging 
the Nile is a tomb cut horizontally into the very bad sandstone cliff. Doubtless the rough 
surfaces of this tomb were originally plastered, as was the case with the interior of so many 
of the tombs in the range at F. The passage of time and the crumbling of the sandstone 
rock have obliterated all inscriptions or wall drawings. May it be that the thick wall was 
built to enclose this tomb on the land side. the steep cliff forming its protection towards 
the river / The tomb must have been one of considerable importance if we are to judge by 
the massiveness of the enclosing wall. The position of the wall precludes the idea that it 
was a structure for defence. It is evident that this hill, crowned by the dome of Sheikh 
Qtuzi, was made use of as an outlook, a point we shall come to later on. 

But not only are there many raastabas and tombs large and small of the Egyptian 
manner to be found, chietly grouped at F and in the valley behind it, within the enclosure 
wall of El-Kab. and near the temple marked G; but upon many of those shoulders of the 
hills as at R, 8S, T are tombs of a very primitive type. Rings of rough stone. picked from 
the hill tops are placed round the shallow graves. Mr Green describes these as * rings of 
stones,” or “graves surrounded by circular wails of dry stones.” It is rather a compliment 
to deseribe these roughly placed stunes as “walls.” The number of these graves on the 
hills at R is quite considerable. Assisted by Dr Schweinfurth we examined many; we found 
in the shallow graves a few bones, which Dr Schweimfurth considered to be huinan, very 
dilapidated ; but nothing whatever by which an approximation to a date could be made’. 
It seemed probable that all had been rifled and very likely that jackals, wolves, ete., had 
finished the work; indeed in such shallow graves the wild animals may have done all the 
necessary rifling. On the opposite side of the Nile, west of Hieraconpolis, similar types of 
burial may be seen upon the Libyan hills. 

Let us return to the roadways. That which we cannot fail to observe and have described 
above. runs away eastward. Another, now obliterated by the railway to Assouan, ran more 
or less parallel with the Nile and is still very manifest in the valley behind Sheikh Qazi. 
T have been along. on the east side of the Nile, nearly all the way from Luxor to Assouan, 
and Assouan to Halfa; the whole way we come upon traces of the ancient roadway, and 
upon most likely places we find inscriptions cut upon the outstanding pieces of rock ; or in 
many cases semblances done by bruising with a hard stone, of animals, boats, men, ctc., 
commonly called “ prehistoric.” Are they all prehistoric / In the valley behind El-hab, in 
addition to the rock inseriptions at M,N and O, we find another collection at W. Here 
there stands a sandstone rock full forty feet high and completely isolated from the hill close 
behind it. At shoulder height and on the side of the rock looking towards the Nile is a 
series of hieroglyphic grattiti, including the cartouche of King Pepi II. On the other side 
of the rock are many so-called prehistoric figures of beasts and men*. This rock is known 
as the Burg el-Hamaém or “pigeon-house.” A foot track passes by this rock which is 
oceasionally used by those who, coming from higher up the river, are making their way to 
Luxor; they save a consiflerable distance by deserting the river bank. 

At U on the back of a little recess cut on a low hill side is still clearly to be read the 


' See however SCHWEINFURTH (értiber der Bega in Zertschritt fur Ethnoloyie, XXX¥ (1899: SBR et seqy., 
and his receutly published Avr uabetretenen Weyen in Aeyypten, ch. VI. 

2? We must not forget that the bronze figure of Pepi II, now in the Cairo Museum, was found at 
Hieraconpolis, so we may be justified in believing that his interests were extended tu both sides of 
the Nile. 
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name of Cheops of the Fourth Dynasty’. The surface on which this is incised. like that 
on which most inscriptions at the Burg el-Hamam are inscribed, appears so frail that one 
cannot at first credit the antiquity of these little things. 

From the Burg el-Haindm another track leads through little rocky gorges and, avoiding 
the hill on which stands the dowe of Sheikh Qazi. comes out upon the Nile near to Edfu. 

A thing which helps us to realize the importance of E]-Kab in remote times is to take 
2 note of the various watching-places which must have been established for sentinels. Let 
us begin near to El-Kab itself. 

On the top of the hill of tombs marked F on Pl. IV, has been a structure of some size, 
built with large bricks and giving a most comprehensive outlook. It is quite possible and 
indeed very likely that this building has been patched and resuscitated several times: 
there are the large bricks to do it with lying just below, but the style of parts of the work 
suggests a high antiquity? If we follow along the river bank southward we arrive, at Q, 
at a most commanding headland, and here again we find remains of a structure of large 
bricks from which the road up and down the river is completely commanded, and from 
which it would have been easy to signal, not only to Hieraconpolis on the west, but to give 
warning to El-Kab itself. From the point U the land-roads from Luxor could be observed 
and at the same time El-Kab was well in sight. 


2. THE SITE OF THE TEMPLES WITHIN THE CITY. 


At the time that our work of investigation was begun (January 16, 1895), the Temple 
Group, marked A on the map, Pl. IV, presented for the most part a fairly even surface 
of stone fragments: in a few places pieces of wall declared themselves and at the northern 
end were, and still are, a few blocks which had formed part of the stone ceiling of the three 
sanctuaries of the temple of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty. 

Perhaps the earliest notice of the Temple Group giving some little detail, is to be found 
in the Description de (Egypte. On the temple platform the travellers ubserved two ranges 
of three columns each still surmounted by their architraves (evidently in the Hypostyle 
Hall), walls with roof-slabs 40m. long in position, and other remains. At the time of 
Belzoni's visit likewise standing columns were seen (and drawn by him). roof or ceiling 
stones were still in pusition and many other considerable fragments existed’. These were 
subsequently knocked down and reduced to their present state of degradation during the 
enlightened administration of Mehemet Ah and Ismail. Materials for the building of sugar 
facturies being required, the stones worth taking for that purpose were appropriated. 

The sandstone of which the temples were built was quarried for the most part from the 
neighbouring hills, It is a miserably weak stuff and doubtless, with the rough procedure 
made use of when the temples were pillaged more stone was broken than was taken away. 
In result, the floor of that part of the temple which had been roofed, was now covered to a 
depth of at least a metre with broken fragments, whilst the columns of the Hypostyle Hall 
were ground down or broken to the same level, thus leaving but little trace of the unusual 
and rather elaborate plan now revealed. 


1 Published by Prof. Sayce in the Proceedings of the Soviety of Biblical Archueology, XX1 (1899), 108- 
11y and Pl. L. . 

2 See a reference to this building in Journ], viz, 61 extracted from a book published in 1743. 

3 (Ed. Panckotcke: Antiquités 1, Pl 66, Texte 1, 347-9. 

§ Plates Wustratice of the Researches und Operations, Pl. XL. Nurrutive, pp. 219-220, 
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Of particular value to me in recovering the plan were the collections of drawings and 
notes of El-Kab made by Hay and Burton in the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
and now preserved in the British Museum Add. MS. 25632, 25647, 25648. Among them 
is a rough plan of the Temple Group with many notes (drawing no. + in 25647) and a plan 
of the Group drawn roughly to scale (drawing no. 9 in 25648): I would likewise mention 
the Lane drawings Add. MS. 34083, 34086 vol. Iv, especially a View of Eileithyia in the 
latter volume. 

It may here be stated that in clearing the sanctuaries we found that sundry of the 
doorways in this part of the temple had been built up with crude brickwork. We also 
found evidences of burials in the Hypostyle Hall, the graves being formed of thin, crude- 
brick walls, resting on the pavement of the hall. We could not find traces of part of this 
hall having been adapted for a church. One must presume that the interior was in the 
customary way used as a shelter for houses and the pavement being soon covered with 
earth the graves would not, when they were made, appear to be above ground level. They 
were made before the roof slabs fell in, as fragments of these were lying over the graves. 
Pieces of, apparently, Roman glass were also found. 

Before we begin to describe the Temple Group and give the result of the excavations, 
it will assist the reader if a general description of the site be given. This cannot be done 
better than by quoting the words of Mr F. W. Green’: 

“The sections laid bare by the trenches and pits shew that the temples were built on a small elevation 
of yellowish sandy clay. The great enclosure wall stands on, for the most part, and encloses, similar sandy 
clay. On the top of the before-mentioned small elevation a layer or bank of sand was accumulated in 
prehistoric times. During the formation of this bank the part on which the temples now stand was not 
set apart as a sacred spot. The ash jars found here seem to have been used merely for domestic purposes, 
their contents hardly suggesting offerings made to the local gods. The surface of the ground, which has 
heen dug over by the sabbikhiv and which towards the N. and E, is enclosed by a curved double wall, 
presents a very tumbled appearauce, consisting of shallow depressions with piles of potsherds and stoues. 
Amonyst these may be found stunes used for poundiug, oblong stones on which wheat was ground, 
occasionally vase-borers and diorite axe-heads of the archaic period. 

*From the examination of the sections exposed in the pits and trenches, we are able to get a very fur 
idea of the history of the town of El Kab. 

“The absence of any remains in the lower strata later than the archaic period, on the spot where the 
temples now stand, shews that it was regarded as holy at an early period, at which time it must have 
presented the appearance of a sandy elevation rising slightly above the surrounding gebe/. It does uot 
appear to have been fenced in till after the prehistoric period, as the ‘ash jars’ found in the upper stratuin 
of the sand laver seein, judging by their contents, to be merely domestic vessels and not offerings deposited 
ona sacred spot. At some tine, however, in the early historic period the elevation way set apart as sacred, 
as the strata formed by the Old Kingdom town, which must have grown with rapidity in or about the 
I]Ird Dynasty, vecupied a roughly circular space, one quarter of which is now enclosed by the double 
wall. The rest must have extended westward on ground now occupied by the Nile, but which at the 
beginning of the Old Kingdom was dry land. That this is the case may be »een from the sections exposed 
in the Nile bank, west of the south west angle of the temple enclosure [Z.e. wall Y on plan in Jowraul, vit, 
PL. IX]. The old town must also extend under the great enclosure wall froma the point where it cuts the 
curved double wall and from thence towards the river. The curved wall may be either the original Old 
Kingdom one, or a later wall following its course which, skirting the north side of the little eminence ou 
which the temples stand, bent round passing where is now the great enclosure wall and so westward to the 
ground now covered by the river. The two sinall walls on the east side of the temples may have been part 


l Annules du Sereie des Antiquités, tom. VI. 261 et seg. As I have adopted a different method of 
orientation from Mr Green, less exact but I think more cunvenient, I have here and there altered his 
statements a little. 
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of this. I think there is evidence that the high walls pass over the curved ones. [This was afterwards 
proved to be the case. See the plan Pl. IX emed above.] That some sort of temple enclosure exinted 
betore the one now standing I think probable, but its orientation may have been shyehtly dittereut from 
the axis of the present temples and did not enclose the sacred lake but kept along the line of the double 
walls above mentioned. Perhaps the town wall was made to serve as part of the temple enclosure at this 
point The desire to follow the old wall as far as possible has given rise, I think. to the bend which the 
enclosure wall of the temples makes at the axis of the large temple. 


So tar Mr Green. Let us now refer to the map of El-Kab, Pl. IV, and it will be scen 
that at the east of the ancjent town there stands the group of temples the detail of which 
is shown in PL. V+. Two of these lie side by side. They are surrounded by a wall which 
for convenience I will call wall X. enclosing a rectangular space. In the extreme south- 
east corner of this enclosure we find the remains of a small temple, A, its axis at right- 
angles with those of the large temples. Outside this wall les yet another, Y, not so 
accurately laid out as a rectangle. The wall Y encloses not only all that has been before 
deseribed, but also the sacred lake which lies to the east of the temple group. and in 
addition a building, B. set on a low mound, the axis of which is at right angles with the 
axis of the large temples, but its plan leaves the use of the structure a matter of conjecture. 
Nearly two-thirds of the north part of the wall Y is destroved and more than half of the 
west wall; the north-west angle of the enclosure where the walls met, is utterly gune. 

Tt will be observed that the still surviving part of the double wall which had heretofore 
enclosed the ancient town was cut across at right angles by the northern section of the 
wall Y: that, on the other hand (as Mr Green has stated), the north-east part of wall X 
which embraced only the temples, was almost if not actually on the line of the double wall. 
The sacred lake is thus left outside and now lies between walls X and Y._ Is it unreasonable 
to surmise. as Mr Green does. that the eastern section of the wall X really represents the 
enclosure of the temples in the days when the town was shut in by its double walls and 
the temples were grouped on a slight eminence within the double walls; and that at a 
later period, very considerably later as I believe, the larger enclosure-wall Y was carried 
right into and over part of the old town? The same autucratic hand that decided to cut 
through the very middle of the vld town by building the great enclosure walls exercised 
its power in taking possession of a part of the town itself and converting it to the use of 
the enlarged and glorified temples. 

It will be sven that there are four gateways to be traced through the wall Y, each of 
them placed in some relation to the temples within. In the east wall is a gateway and 
one corresponding oppusite in the west. The lowest courses of stone work still remain in 
situ in each case. The south wall is pierced by two gateways close together. One of them 
is on the axis of the larger temple which, as has before been shown, is undoubtedly the 
axis of its far older predecessor. The other is, approximately, on the axis of the stnaller 
temple. Tnmediately to the west of the temples and still enclosed by the wall Y we find 
remains of brick walls of considerable mass and length. Two of these lie parallel with each 
other, but what they may have been a part of it is now impossible to say, so thoroughly 
has all this region been exhausted by the sabbikhin. 

The foundations of a small square structure, D, can be traced immediately to the north 
of these walls, It may represent the site of a little temple. There are also in front of the 
smaller temple, that of Amenophis II, remains of foundations which are suggestive of a 
little temple, E, but standing very much in the way of the entrance. 

' See also the plan of E]-Kab, Jourae?. vit, Pl. IX, 
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The north block of the wall Y still rises, just at the point where it cuts the old double 
wall, some eight metres above the ground. It was up to a hundred years since and less, 
almost buried by the mounding up of houses against it. Evidences of its condition at that 
time can be traced upon its surface. but all these are fast disappearing. and indeed it 
cannot be long before the few large pieces still remaining of this wall entirely collapse. 
The lower courses of it, eaten by the salt and dampness from infiltration, are yielding to 
the pressure above. Parting in the midst considerable slices of the wall have slid forward 
at their base and now recline against the portion that still maintains its verticality. Other 
parts are leaning forward out of the vertical and threaten before long to totter and fall to 
destruction. 

Of the east part of wall Y all the upper portion has fallen, and the south wall can in 
many parts only be traced by the spade, whilst the west is a little less ruined. But where, 
as shown on the plan, the north and west walls are gone, they are absolutely removed and 
pits of a considerable depth, over which is still seattered a mass of broken potsherds, take 
the place of the mound which heretotore rose so high as to cover the great enclosure-wall 
of the town. The sebdf-h-diggers have indeed committed devastation in this place. 

It may here be mentivned that in the year 1904, we sunk a sounding-pit partly on 
and partly inside the line of the west wall of the Great Enclosure, B on Pl. IV, where it 
had been destroyed, about 30 1m. from the river bank. The spot is marked G on the plan 
of El-Kab published with the description of the results in the Annules? and is close to the 
little square house (with a dome, belonging to the Department of Antiquities) shown on 
our map, PI. IV. Supposing. as I do, that the great wall is contemporaneous with the large 
temple, Ze. of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty. the surface level on which the wall was placed 
would, when not covered by the houses of the town. be below the present surtace level, 
whilst the mass of earth formed by the houses, becoming in the passage of time more and 
more soaked by successive Nile fluods, would yield more and more te the superincumbent 
weight. The pottery found at the very bottom of our sounding suggests that the earth we 
had been piercing through had at one time been very soft and wet. 

In the same year a number of soundings were made in the floor of the temples by 
Professor Sayce and myself. The positions of the various pits with sections are marked on 
the plan, Pl. VI, and a detailed account of cach is given in the Annales du Service des 
Antiquités, V1, 265-270°. Here it need only be said that A and B, on the axis of the 
larger temple, passed first through the pavement, which in B was intact, 160 thick, and 
reached the undisturbed gebel about 5°0. C. outside the south wall of the Hypostyle Hal 
disclosed the face of the foundation courses of the Hall covered by rubbish from the 
destruction of eighty years ago: it consisted of four courses of well-wrought blocks, some 
of which were re-used stones of the temple of Dyn. NVIIT. The * Hyksos” sphinx in the 
Cairo Museum was dug up close to this spot. On and about the ecntral axis of the smaller 
temple, that of Amenophis If, we sank the three pits D (L-shaped), E and F. Here there 
was a stone pavement of “60 followed by brick-work. The undisturbed gebel was met with 
at 3:0 tu 5:25. We thus dug pits on two lines at right angles with one another, A, B from 
south to north and C, B, F from east to west, all within the area of the two temples and 
leading us to think that they stood on a slight natural eminence. 

1 See Jamal. vit, 60. 2 hvnales da Neretn des Autiquit’s, VI, 245, 270. 
3 In this account the following corrections are required: p. 267 117, yor 01m 05 6 reud Bin ‘O55 pp. 268 
L 1d. for Sim -20¢. read drm 70e.: p. 269 L 8 por pit C ree? pit D, 
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3. Tae TeMpPLe or AMENOPHIs II. 


In studying the plans it will be observed that there are two separate buildings lying 
side by side, their axes parallel, their entrances facing the same way. 

The building lying to the west is the oldest of the existing ruims, its northern ex- 
tremity dating from Amenophis II. It is most convenient. and perhaps best understoud 
by the reader, if for the purposes of description we approach the building by its chiet 
entrance and describe the structure as it develops itself befture him. The inevitable 
Ramesses I] put his mark on the already existing temple as upon most others in 
Egypt, and that in his customary slap-dash fashion. Under his influence the temple of 
Amenophis II was somewhat changed. What its plan was I cannot in all respects affirm, 
but very much of the original was left. It will be sufficient to describe the ruins as they 
now are. The walls rise but little more than a metre above the level of the ancient 
pavement, a state of things partly due to the recent taking away of stones (see p. 20), 
partly to the very miserable quality of the sandstone of which they were built, a material 
got in the immediate neighbourhood: one should add that the strong napregnation of the 
ground with salt has completed the destruction, turning, as it does, stone into powder and 
even disintegrating granite. 

A study of the plan shows us that the temple front consisted of a small pylon with the 
usual towers flanking the central doorway. Passing through the doorway we enter the 
ruins of an open court with a covered colonnade on either hand: the remains of four 
columns are seen on our left and of three on our right. 

The columns on the right are, not improbably, in their original position, but sadly 
knocked about by Ramesses II. These columns are polygons of twenty sides, good 
examples of work of the Eighteenth Dynasty. They stand on the customary flat base. 
A vertical column of hieroglyphs was inscribed on the shafts, but these and the surface of 
the drums have been deeply pecked all over to give a key to a thick coat of plaster laid 
on by Ramesses II when he remodelled this part of the structure and set up, on the 
opposite side of the court, certain other columns corresponding in position. but of the 
bulbous outline in fashion in his day. As it was a universal rule to cover all stone work 
with thin gesso as a basis for the painted decoration, it would not, when the building was 
newly arranged, have been possible to tell that these columns, varaped out in plaster, were 
not as solid as their more modern neighbours across the courtyard. 

The wall which enclosed the court on the west and stood behind the columns of 
Ramesses II, is pierced by two doorways very near together. The position which the 
doors vccupied in relation to the wall face can still be traced, and judging by this we can 
see that whilst the southern dvor opened outward (which leads us to suppose there was 
some chamber here) the northern opens inward and was, therefore, according to the way 
doors were hung in Egypt, a doorway opening to the exterior of the building. There is 
not now any trace of the walls that may have enclosed the room into which the southern 
door opened. 


The eastern wall enclosing the court was entirely removed when the larger temple was 
built. 

As we enter the court now being described, we see directly in front of us the remains 
of a portal giving access to the Hypostyle Hall, and may observe in passing that the wall 
enclosing the west side of the court is not a part of the south wall of the Hypostyle Hall 
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but merely butts up against it. This portal had before it a porch, the remains of which 
show two piers, rectangular in plan and recessed, as though prepared for the hanging of 
doors. The west face of the right pier still has on it sculpture in low relief, the legs of a 
standing figure in very good style, which is not, however, like that of the early Eighteenth 
Dynasty but is of the same type as we find on the columns of the Hypostyle Tall of the 
large temple, in fact uf the Twenty-sixth Dynasty. Projecting from these piers, east and 
west, are blocks of stone which may possibly form part of a screen wall. The wall in which 
is the doorway of the Hypostyle Hall has a band of inscription in sunk relief of greatly 
inferior work whereon the name of the inevitable Ramesses IL appears. It cannot be 
doubted that these piers are an addition and were put in at the same time that the great 
temple was rebuilt. 

The Hypostyle is an apartment nearly twice as long as it is wide. Its roof was 
supported by three columns on either hand and a square pier. The entrance to the Hall 
is marked by some rather unusual arrangements about the doorway, two thin wing walls 
having been built at right angles with the south wall and giving the effect, to those who 
entered, of passing through a wall of great thickness. This arrangement does not seem to 
be part of the original design. 

The square piers before referred to are on a line with the columns, and probably 
formed a sort of porch to the doorway which pierces the middle of the north wall of the 
Hypostyle. Cartouches of Ramesses IT are found on these piers. 

The wall on our right is pierced by a doorway broken through, giving a passage to the 
court of the large temple. The wall on our left is pierced by two doorways, each of them 
opening into a piece of building added on the west side of the original temple (the walls 
of this are built up against the inscription on the sanctuary walls) by Ramesses II and 
containing a stair which, no doubt, led to the flat roofs. Passing through the doorway in 
the north end of the Hypostyle Hall, we enter the ante-chamber to the three sanctuaries. 
The stone ceiling of this room was carried by two columns. Its northern wall is pierced 
by three doorways giving access tu the sanctuaries. Its east wall, on our right. is pierced 
by a doorway, not original, which gives access to the Hypostyle Hall of the large temple. 

The sanctnaries lic side by side. Across the north ends of these rooms runs a stone 
shelf. On the front of this is the cartouche of Ramesses I]. The east room had a shelf on 
the west side with cartouche of Ramesses II. Under the north-east and north-west 
angles of the north wall of this temple Mr Quibell discovered foundation deposits of 
Amenophis II, On its outer face and on the outer face of the west wall enclosing the 
sanctuaries are an inscriptivn and cartouches of Ramesses I. 


4+. Toe Temple oF AMENOPHIS II; FURTHER DETAILS. 


It has been already stated that there was a gateway G, through the enclosing wall 
of the temples (Y), closely adjoining on the west to the gateway F (see Pl. V) which stands 
on the axis of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty temple; but searching round about this second 
gate we did not find any objects of interest. 

Making our way northward from this gateway we sce befure us the ruined pylon of the 
temple of Amenophis II; but first we encounter the remains of a small building E on 
Pl. II which almost blocks the door. The structure was rectangular in plan; the stunes 


1 See QUIBELL, £7 Aad, p. 16 and Pls. I and XNI. 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. VI. 4 
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forming the base of the walls, one stone thick, are little better than powder. Nothing to 
indicate the use of this building revealed itself. 

We come to the Pylon. The lower part of the pylon was cased with stone, and, with 
its back touching this structure there was, on our left, a very much ruined little block 
surmounted bya black granite figure of a scribe thirteen inches high in the usual syuatting 
position having a scroll across the knees. Round the pedestal is a prayer to Nekhebet 
for funeral ufferings and to the great company of the gods. The most legible bits are the 
three following lines which give the name and titles of the deceased. He was ~ priest of 
Mont the Lord of Hermonthis, and clerk of the works in the temple of Nekhebet.” His 
name was * Meyu son of the scribe Ani” and he was * born of the musician-priestess of 
Sobk Nub-nofir.” I sent the statue to the British Museum (see Guide tu the Evyyptian 
Galleries—Sculpture—1909, no. 721) and am indebted to Sir E. Wallis Budge for trans- 
lating the inscription. 

Passing through the doorway of the pylon, we find ourselves in the forecourt of the 
temple put into shape by Ramesses JI. as before related. Immediately in tront of us we 
see a sort of porch which was erected over the doorway giving entrance to the Hypostyle 
Hall. This porch remains to a height of but little over a metre. The sculpture upon it 
is of excellent workmanship in low relief, and evidently belongs to the period of the 
renaissance which took place in the Twenty-sixth Dynasty. The wall against which this 
porch was built has upon it a horizontal band of inscription in which the cartuuche of 
Ramesses I] can be made out, but the poor stone is eaten to powder by saline incrustations, 

Passing through the porch and doorway, we enter the Hypostyle Hall which, like most 
other parts of this temple, is a melancholy scene of ruin. The original structure which 
was almost certainly of the tune of Amenophis II, must have been ruthlessly pulled about 
by Ramesses II and in a cheap and nasty style; now that the walls but little exceed 
a metre in height. it is indeed hard to define what the original structure was like; but, as 
in the forecourt, the changes made were considerable. The poor quality of the stone, 
eaten to powder by salt, and the ravages of the stone-getters in quest of material for the 
sugar mills have added to the troubles. 

The thin slabs of stone which we can trace right and left as we enter this hall, seem tu 
have been parts of a cheap way of impressing the spectator with the idea that he was 
passing through a thick and substantial pylon. A little examination revealed that the 
recesses forrned by the slabs had been filled in with brick earth, crude bricks etc. When 
all this was new, plastered, whitened and possibly covered with painted figures, the ettect 
for many years would have been quite imposing, at least as good as that of the coluinns 
made out in plaster in the forecourt, to which we have been already introduced. What 
we may call an economy in magnificence may be observed at a date earlier than that of 
this doorway. At the temple of Sdéleb (Amenophis III) in the province of Dongola are 
truly magnificient ruins of a building of the same type and grandeur as the temple of 
Luxor. The pylons at this temple were not solid towers, but were built in cells and com- 
paratively loose stuff was thrown into them: so long as the vuter walls were perfect, and 
goud stout walls they were, the fraud was not to be detected. 

The ceiling of the Hypustyle Hall was supported by six columns, three on either hand, 
followed by two rectangular pillars bearing the cartuuche of Ramesses IL, which seem to 
have been arranged to form, perhaps, a porch to the doorway beyond. This doorway gave 
upon an ante-room to the three sanctuary chambers which closed that end of the temple. 
On these chambers, within and without, we find the cartouches of Amenophis II. 
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5. THE Great TEMPLE of Dynasties XXVI-—-XXX. Dave anv 
RELATION TO THE TEMPLE OF AMENOPHIS II. 


Parallel with the temple of Amenophis IT, but lying to the east of it, are the remains 
of a very inuch larger building, the greater part of which has been commenced, though 
not all of it brought to completion, at one time. Upon fragments of the cornice is to be 
found the cartouche of Nectanebos of the Thirtieth Dynasty. Mr Quibell describes this 
building as the temple of Nectanebos; I think, however, that I can prove that it was 
begun a good deal betore his time. 

We must always keep in mind that an inscription or sculpture on the walls of an 
Egyptian building do not necessarily fix the date of that building. The masonry in Egypt 
was not put tugether in the same manner as it was by Roman masons or by men working 
under their intiuence. All European peoples have ditfered in their method from the Ancient 
Egyptians. 

In Egypt, from the earliest times with which we are acquainted. blocks of stone were 
earefully cut out of the quarry of the approximate dimensions which would be required to 
fit certain specified parts of the building for which they were destined. The blocks were 
always got out of the quarry too large by several centimetres in every dimension. This 
was done sv that they might be handled without danger to the angles: for it does not 
appear that either the quarry-men or the masons on the building were acquainted with 
the use of “tackle” to lift and move the blocks. 

When they arrived at their destination, the bottom face of the blocks was prepared tor 
the places they were to occupy in the wall, whilst their ends were cut more or less vertical 
tu receive the adjoining blocks. That which would become the expused tace of the block, 
was left in the rough, and so were the backs. 

In this state the blocks were pushed up an incline to their destined place in the 
wall. Inside the building the wall surtaces surrounding you were quite rough; outside 
the same. 

In this way the whole building, walls and columns, was constructed. There followed 
the masons whose duty it was, both outside and in, to cut otf the superfuous rough 
surfaces and tu chisel every block down to a tolerably smooth face. This being done, the 
chiselled faces were smoothed by rubbing until a sufficiently even surface was arrived at 
for the draughtsmen to draw upon the standing wall the inscriptions or scenes which the 
sculptors were afterwards tu carve. 

At. El-Kab the cartouches of Nectanebos are on fallen stones froin the cornice. The 
building, including the cornice. must have been finished as a structure, right up to that 
level before the cartouches were cut. One of these was on a stone fallen from the extreme 
north east corner. 

On the portico which is built against the south wall of the Hypostyle Hall we find the 
cartouches of Darius (Dyn. XXVIT) and Akoris (Dyn. XXIX), This portico was an 
exceedingly thin piece of masonry. I venture to assert that the south wall of the Hypostyle 
Hall must needs have existed before the little portico was set up. The Hypostyle Hall is, 
theretore, older than Darius or Akoris, still more, therefore, does it precede Nectanebos. 
In view of what is above stated and other evidences of the masonry, I venture to date the 
large temple as a building of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty. 

It has already been stated that there are remains of a considerably earlier building, or 
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more probably of two buildings, under the existing ruins. To work our way backwards up 
the ladder of time, we may observe, used up in the foundations of the present building, a 
considerable number of polygonal drums of columns, clearly of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 
In the foundations of the east walls and elsewhere are a number of large stones of good 
quality and very well sculptured with inscriptions of Tuthmosis II. 

His temple seems to have been completely uprooted, but, nevertheless, there were lett 
in position some indications of what I venture to think a structure of a still earlier age. If 
we refer to the plan, Pl. VI, we shall observe that, approaching from the south and passing 
through a pylon, we enter a courtyard, and here, a little below the ground level, were found 
two rectangular blocks of red granite in true relation to the axis of the building, the block 
on the west partly buried by the pylon of the temple of Amenophis I. that on the east 
standing free and having been hidden under the pavement of the first court: the block on 
the east has a slightly depressed sinking, circular in plan, on its upper surface. 

Passing further northward along the axis we come upon a third block of red granite. 
This block on its upper surface has a quadrant sinking on it, a mark indicative of a dour 
pivot. The middle part of the surface is sunk a little below the sides, as it might be by the 
coming and going of feet. It is remarkable that, considering the importance of the position 
of the block, standing on the main axis of the temple, the indications show a doorway that 
cannot have been more than one metre wide. Leading away from this block east and west 
are lines of foundations built of very indifferent masonry. Supposing, as we may be permitted 
to do, that this doorway was the entrance to an early temple, the granite blocks may very 
well indicate the place where stood obelisks flanking that doorway. The lines of stones 
which indicate the position of walls east and west of the door-sill are thoroughly in character 
with the shabby foundations uf most of the more ancient buildings back to the Twelfth 
Dynasty; indeed we need not go far from the spot to prove the truth of this statement. 
The walls of the temple of Amenophis II do not spread as they go down and the lowest 
courses of stone are but just below the ground surface. The walls of the little temple of 
Tuthmosis III are standing nearly un the surface’, The same with the walls of the temple 
of Amenophis III in the desert’. Between these buildings and the foundations of the 
temple we are about to describe, and of the little temple of Nectanebos outside the east 
gate of the Great Enclosure wall, the contrast is indeed great, as will presently be shown. 

My impression is that we have, first, the remains of a quite early building, then of a 
temple of considerable pretensions built under Tuthmosis III, and finally, the temple of the 
Twenty-sixth Dynasty. 

It now becomes necessary to call attention to the unusual way in which the temples of 
Amenophis II and of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty lie in contact and with their axes parallel. 

It may be commonly observed with what tenacity, when a holy place is once thoroughly 
established as an object uf veneration, it will hold its position, although very great changes 
may be made in the building which enshrines it. This conservatism has had a great 
influence, as I hope to show, on the plans of the two temples under consideration. I suppose 
the large temple to represent the senior building and that its sanctuary occupies its original 
place; the temple extended southward. This building was replaced under Tuthmosis III 
by a far more imposing structure: its width is, I think, given us by the position of the 
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temple of Amenophis II (it probably extended equally on either side of the existing avis), 
and Amenophis II, successor to Tuthmosis III, built his temple right against the west wall 
of the temple which his father had erected. 

The Hypostyle Hall of the temple of Amenophis II would not have had the outer or 
eastern face of its east wall shut in at first as it is now. We may assume that at the time 
this wall was sculptured the temple of Tuthmosis III did not extend south of the existing 
Hypostyle Hall. 

But here we tind ourselves faced with a difficulty. On the outside of the east wall of 
the Hypostyle Hall of the temple of Amenophis IT, there is evidence (p. 35) that two walls 
projected at right angles. They were, however, so near together that there cannot have 
been anything in the nature of a room between them. The southernmost inark corresponds 
exactly with the line of the Hakoris screen or portico. Perhaps, indeed probably, when 
first built, this screen was placed against the side wall of the Amenophis temple, but was 
cut short as we now find it when the thick wall was inserted, which must, when it stood 
complete, have entirely hidden the east wall of the Amenophis temple. 

The temple of Tuthmosis IIT did not extend sutticiently far south to hide its neighbour. 
It would be far too lung a history for me to enter upon here, but it is easy to show by a 
study of the masonry, that it was the custom in Egypt to begin the construction uf a 
temple by building the sanctuary, and working away from it towards the future hypostyle 
hall and great court. The temple of Tuthmosis III may not, when the work came to a 
standstill, have been carried further south than the hypostyle hall, which may have been 
of about the same dimension from north to south as the existing Hypostyle Hall. The con- 
siderable number of drums of polygonal columns used up in the foundations of the present 
temple, could thus be easily accounted for. 

Amenophis II built his temple with that disregard su often shown by a successor tu the 
works of the man who preceded him, and although on a less ambitious scale. he carried it 
further to the south and even projected part of it in front of the already existing building, 
Taking a comparative view of temple plans it may, I think, be said that a temple was 
always intended to possess at least three chief features: (1) the sanctuary : (2) the hypo- 
sesle hall; (3) the court in front of that hall. A great number of variations were made on 
this theme, but I believe that everywhere, unless the building was very insignificant, these 
three essential parts were intended to be built. Amenophis IT built his temple including 
these parts, consequently his conrtyard obtruded itself on its eastern side somewhat in front 
of the already existing temple of Tuthmosis HI. Then comes the inevitable Ramesses II 
on the scene. What may have happened during the century and more between Aimenophis 
II and Ramesses II, who can say ’ Possibly the forecourt begun by Amenophis II had been 
finished onlv on the eastern side. At any rate Ramesses IT took possession and finished the 
court, altering the eastern range of columns to suit the more vulgar fashion of his day. 

It has been already said that the local sandstone of which these temples are built, is for 
the most part of a very poor quality. The stone made use of by Tuthmosis III is altogether 
superior and very probably comes froin elsewhere, but Amenophis II did not pick the 
materials used in his temple. The consequence is that no doubt very early in their history 
the stone beams and slabs of the ceilings may have begun to break. The stones of the 
polygonal columns of the original buildings were still made use of by Ramesses IT for the 
eastern colonnade, clumsily coated with plaster to correspond with the new columns of the 
western colonnade, as we now see It. 
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It may be donbted whether Ramesses IJ had not already set his hand upon the building 
of Tuthmosis III, on the site afterwards occupied by the temple of the Twent)-sixth 
Dynasty. We will now proceed to the description of the latter, starting with the southern 
pylon, and leaving the added portico for later consideration. 

The southem pylon is built of crude brick with a casing of stone. The stonework is 
sadly eaten by salt; such remains of inscriptions as there are, all illegible, and it is only 
by the style and appearance of the workmanship that a basis vf opinion can be formed. 
One thing is certain, the pylon is not of the same period as the last rebuilding of the 
temple. It has not foundations such as the temple has; it is contrary to all probability 
that when the bulk of the large temple was so solidly built and on such good foundations 
as it is, the pylon should be built in the manner of several hundred years betore. 

We have now reached the entrance to the large temple, that which I call the temple of 
the Twenty-sixth Dynasty. A glance at the plan shows a great peculiarity in it. It extends 
east of the axis very much more than it does west,a feature quite unusual in a monumental 
building, but the reason for this is, in the present case, not difficult to-explain. 

The sanctuary and main axis of the building being fixed, it is obvious that an enlarge- 
ment and glorification of the place could be carried out only m two ways. One was to 
remove the temple of Amenophis II, the other was to adopt the plan we see before us. riz. 
to extend considerably on one side, 7.e., towards the east. 

The great interest we find in making a study of this place is to observe the ingenious 
way in which the architect, in designing a plan so one-sided, contrived to maintain in the 
mind of the spectator a sense of balance in relation to the long axis of the building. And 
here, no doubt, the presence of the existing southern pylon had a strong influence. He was 
tied by the southern pylon and the sanctuary. If we reconstruct the temple in the mind's 
eye, we find ourselves, after passing through the pylon, in a courtyard onto which, on our 
left, there intrudes a part of the pylon of the adjoining temple of Amenophis IT. On our 
right lies the facade of a small temple, R, its axis at right angles to that of the main temple. 
The description of this little building must be reserved for the present. Whatever faced 
this little temple and closed in the court on its western side is entirely destroyed. 

In front of us would have risen the fagade of the wall enclosing the second courtyard. 
and in the treatment of this wall the ingenuity of the architect is well displayed. He made 
of it a seemly pylon: a large doorway, balanced by an equal mass of masonry on either side. 
is still to be traced by the bases of the roll or torus moulding which we always find at an 
important angle of a building. This pylon was quite large enough, as we can tell by the 
dimensions of what is left, to dominate completely the pylon of Amenophis II. Towards 
the east the line of the pylon was continued by a wall which must have presented an 
appearance of decidedly secondary importance to that of the pylon itself. 

Passing through this pylon we enter the second court which now appears on the plan 
as a very one-sided piece of work. The architect managed to give another impression. In 
front of us, and on the axial line, he erected a second pylon about as big as that we have 
passed through. A great doorway is placed in the middle flanked by an equal mass of 
masonry on either side. The form of the structure as a pylon is marked out, as in the case 
of that behind us, by the torus moulding at the angles. Extending eastwards from this 
pylon is a thick wall. The court in which we are now standing has its wall on the west 
much nearer to us than that on the east, is, in fact, without an appearance of balance; but 
the architect was equal to the occasion. He maintained that look of symmetry so important 
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to a monumental work by filling up the eastern side of the courtyard with a stately colon- 
nade of two ranges of pillars, its front range being at the samie distance eastward of the axis 
of the temple as was the wall of the Amenophis temple on the west. 

In front of, 1e., south of, the pylon was erected (a later addition) a very lightly con- 
structed portico of three intercolumniations, with a doorway in the centre, and most 
remarkably thin screen walls at either side. This piece of building is so slight that it 
cannot have supported a roof of stone slabs, or if they were so bold as to set up such a roof, 
its life must have been very short, especially if made of the exceedingly poor stone of the 
neighbourhood. 

The unusual treatment of the design of the temple does not end with the artifice 
connected with the pylon last described. We must bear in mind that the customary 
arrangement of a large temple of the later dynasties was to show the front range of columns 
of the Hypostyle Hall in their full height froin their capitals to their bases, but at the same 
time to close up the intercolumniations to a height of nearly two-thirds, thus admitting 
light over the screen wall and illuminating the Hypostyle Hall in a very ettective and 
scenic way. 

But in the present case we find the older fashion observed, a solid mass of wall closing 
entirely the southern end of the hall: and when we enter in we see the reason tor this 
arrangement. The main axis is not in the middle of the Hypostyle Hall. On the line of 
the axis we find what I may be permitted to call the Nave, but this is tlanked on the west 
by two aisles, on the east by four. 

Following the axial line through the Hypostyle Hall, we reach a chamber north of it, 
out of which open three sanctuaries side by side, its roof supported by two square columns. 
To the left of this and accessible from the Hypostyle Hall hes a sort of lobby, in which is 
a doorway opening out behind the temple of Amenophis HL, and from which also opens a 
long and narrow apartinent parallel with the sanctuaries. To the right is an apartment the 
roof of which was carried by two columns of very slender girth, and this opens again upon 
an apartment in which are two ranges of columns, so far apart and slight that I find it 
reasonable to suppose the central span was open to the sky. 

T hope that too many words have not been spent in setting forth my version of how it 
comes to pass that these two temples stand as they do, and that one of thei is of so 
unusually irregular a plan: but to the architect this building is one more example of a 
fact which it is not. at first, easy to appreciate, namely that rigid as is in appearence 
the building style made use of by the Egyptians, their plans were remarkably varied and 
elastic. 


6. THE GREAT TEMPLE: DETAILS. 


We have already shown that the site cunsists of a slight mound, the ground sinking 
away from it in all directions. When it was decided, at the time of the last rebuilding, to 
enlarge the plan, the builders were compelled to extend beyond the mound towards the 
east. Very much of the preceding temple of Tuthmosis IIT was used up for the foundations 
of the new work, but by no means sufficient masonry was thus provided. At the north-east 
angle of the new work there are not less than ten courses of stone. forming a solid platfomn 
beneath the pavement. The greater part of the Hypestyle Hall rests on two courses of 
sulid masonry; in other places there are four and five courses, whilst for part of the east 
wall bounding the second court and where we find a series of small chambers, the somewhat 
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unusual method (for a late period of building) was adopted, not of constructing a platform, 
but of putting in very massive foundations to the walls, many courses deep and made 
exclusively of the materials of the Tuthmosis temple. 

Under the south wall of this courtyard at the eastern extension, the wall is built up on 
the polygonal columns before referred to, the spoils of the Eighteenth Dynasty building. 
Wherever we examine the foundations of the large temple (exclusive of the southernmust 
pylon) we find the same abundance of foundations: but nothing was discovered by which 
these could be accurately dated. 

Having given the reader a general view of the temple which might have been confused 
had various points of secondary importance been included in the account, it becomes 
necessary to ask him once more to return to the south and place himself at the gateway F, 
which pierces the euclosure wall YY, and which is on the axis of the large temple. The 
wall itself is ot crude brick in undulating courses and six metres thick. The gateway is 
lined with wrought stone. Parts of the cornice aud of the lintel were found bearing the 
cartouche of Neetanebos. Outside the gateway were found several interesting objects 
in situ. 

Standing against the masonry jambs of the doorway were two stone benches, 0°55 high, 
and 1-10 in length, finished at the top with the orthodox Egyptian cornice but on a suitably 
small scale. 

Close to each of these as shown on the Plan (Pl. VI) was a stone pillar; one still 
vives a height of 1:37 above the ground level, but an unknown length is broken from the 
hottom. In the pillar against the west jamb there are, just below the cornice, a small 
niche and two sumnewhat similar at the sides, whilst the north face towards the wall, has 
a panel carved upon it indicated by mouldings in relief. What purpose these little stone 
pillars may have fulfilled it is not possible to say. No inscription or lettering of any sort 
was upon them nor was the top of the little niche blackened as if a lamp had stood in it. 
The fret that the arrangement of bench and little pillar on one side of the gateway so 
exactly balances the bench and pillar on the other side justifies one in thinking that there 
is nothing accidental in this disposition. I searched about to find something in the nature 
of a recess (sentry box) for the accommodation of a guard, but without success. The little 
pillars are now in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. 

Passing through the gateway towards the temple we found immediately inside it on 
the cast, the remains of a small shrine of stone. It was placed only 0°25 from the stone 
work of the door jamb and looked west, so that its door faced thuse who passed by. Upon 
it was the cartuuche of Tuthmosis III. The little shrine is now in the Fitzwilliam Museum 
at Cambridge. Just behind it, 2e, east of this shrine, was a square stone trough. This 
little piece of temple furniture had survived the various changes of the big building and 
held its ground amidst the complete overthrow of the parent temple. The positicns of 
the alone are seen on PL. VI. 

Close by the shrine we found a large piece of black granite. It lay on the old ground 
level and may have been. judging by its shape, a part of a sphinx, but there was not any 
block or plinth on which such a figure should rest. Other pieces lay close by but on none 
af them could a finished surtace be tound. The figure, whatever it was, had been very 
thoroughly broken up and defaced. : 

Terie of a pavement were found upun the axial line of the temple, and in the midst, 
between the gate and the portico, a rectangular slab with a shallow sinking on its surface, 
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On advancing northward (Pl. VI) towards the southern pylon, the remains of a 
portico are still to be seen: bases of columns, broken capitals and some few pieces of 
the screen walls. This portico covered the doorway in the centre ef the pylon, which 
pylon I venture to attribute to Ramesses I]. The portico is. however, of a inuch later 
period. 

Just to the east of the entrance of this porch are remains of a large block of black 
granite. It has been battered out of all recognizable form. I have dug beth rennd and 
under it, but could not find a trace of sculpture or inscription. It seems possible that the 
tragiuents befure referred te are part of the same block as they he not far apart. Whatever 
the figure may have been, it was evidently on a colossal scale. 

Those who are interested in the plans of Egyptian temples will remember that im several 
cases a porch similar in type to that which we are about to examine, has been added to the 
front of a pylon or entrance, but su tar as T know this feature never shows itself until quite 
late. In the present case we have a perch of four intercolimmiations > screen walls filled 
three of the intercolummiations whilst in the sceond from the pylon there were side doors z 
doubtless also there was a sereen wall and a wide door im it closing the front of the poreh, 
but no remains of this were tound. The cartouche of Nectanebos was found on a piece 
of screen wall, and a qnece of the cornice of the screen was recovered. The capitals of the 
columns were of the type of which we sec soanmany at Philae and from fragments we found 
it seems probable that they were surmounted by Hathor heads. The floor of the porch 
had been tilled in solid with crude brick. There was not suffierent evidence deft: for us 
to tell how this porch was roofed. the span is considerable and the colttuins are too slim 
to have carried the heavy stone slab that would have been required to stretch from side 
to side. 

The pylon was formed with a thin fiemy of stone over a core of crnde brick. Pt had in 
its southern face two of the ustal deep grooves te receive the feet of masts, but these 
grooves had been pnt te quite another purpose > they had been made the receptacles for 
colossal standing figures, Portions of these we found. inade of an esxecedimely bad and 
yellow stone, of very coarse workniuship and considerably decayed, Late as the style of 
these figures is, they maty be somewhat older than the porch, for an examination of the plan 
will show that when that work was added to the pylon. these figures stood in the corner 
in a rather crowded and ignomiions way. Tn the niche on the west side of the poreh the 
fect of the statue are still in place. one foot advanced betore the other in the usual key poan 
fashion. Close by the niche there remaimed a small preee of stone work showing that a 
horizontal range of hieroglyphs had been ent at this devel. forming probably a band at the 
top of a stylobate at the base of the pylon. 

Entering the first court of the temple we find, on the east, remars of a sniall temple, 
R. its axis at right angles with that of the darge one. Tt is im a sadly dilapidated con- 
dition, the stone reduced almost te powder by the salt. Nothing is lett by way of 
inscription tu give a hint as te its date or purpose. The soft yellow stone of which 
it ismade was but littl: used in any of the works which stll remain of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty: on the other hand it was considerably used in the reconstructions during the 
later dynasties. 

The temple consisted of a fairly thick front wall piereed by the entrance doorway, 
Passing through this we see the lowest courses of a stiall Hypostvie Hall. nearly square, 
the roof supperted by four coltinns, Outside its north wall there seems te have been 
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a long, narrow chamber with a door at the east end; the Jambs of the duorway are prepared 
not for an external door but for one which led intu a second chamber further east, of 
which no trace remains. In the east wall of the Hypostyle Hall is an opening which does 
not show that it was prepared to receive doors: it leads to a long, narrow sanctuary the 
walls of which are destroyed almost to the pavement level. This sanctuary was surrounded 
externally on the south, east and north faces with a colunnade of syuare pillars; the 
positions of certain of these columns may be traced upon the floor blocks. There ix no 
evidence of any doorway from the little temple leading to this colonnade. On its sonth 
side and cast end the temple stood, indeed. close against the enclosing wall X (see plan, 
Pl. VI and also A, Pl. V). The angles of the east wall below the colonnade were searched 
for foundation deposits and a search was made in the middle of the sanctuary foor with 
a similar object, but in vain. 

We return to the axis of the large temple. 

Traces of a pavement of thick stone blocks exist between the pylon and the entrance to 
the second court. The pavement passes between the granite blocks before mentioned 
p. 28, without touching them. They were possibly covered over when the temple was 
reconstructed. The pavement is continued northward into the second court. Between the 
entrance to this court and the red granite door-sill also described on p. 28 lay a stone slab 
forming part of the floor; on it are five square sinkings (see plan, Pl. VI). There is no 
clue to its use. We not only opened the ground all round the granite door-sill but 
tunnelled under it in the hope of finding a foundation deposit, but without result; every- 
thing was made solid by us, after we had penetrated beneath the block, which itself was 
not moved, but since our time others have burrowed and the sill is now somewhat moved 
from its place. Starting from the north face of the granite block we found four long pieces 
of stone extending northward, grooved for a channel. The northernmost stone was broken 
uff just where the portico of Hakoris stands and we could trace the channel no further. 
The channel does not follow quite accurately the axial line of the temple but trends a 
little towards the east. 

The portico of Hakoris need not detain us long. The base of the column on the west 
of the doorway was in position, and from it westward extended a stone wall, extraordinarily 
thin but with traces of sculptured hieroglyphs. It is quite unlike the screen walls we 
usually find between a range of columns, as for example, the screens already mentioned in 
the porch of the South Pylon (see p. 33). The thin screen was no atterthought; the 
columns were, clearly, prepared to support it. No doubt there had been a column at the 
west end of the Hakoris portico; it would then have been of a design not unusual, three 
interculumniations, a doorway in the centre one, the architrave and cornice of the front 
supported by four coluunns; but the western column was gone and in its place stands 
a substantial wall which butts up against, but forms no essential part of the pylon front of 
the Hypostyle Hall, and hides the sculptured face of the eastern wall of the temple of 
Amenophis IT. 

Tt has already been stated that the eastern front of the wall of the Amenophis temple, 
which faced into the second court, still shows traces of sculpture. Only feet and ankles 
are left, the wall above having perished, but eyen these few relics are sufficient to 
reveal to us that the type of workmanship is superivr to that on the other side of the 
same wall 

On the eastern face of this wall and at two places marked on the plan, are vertical 
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breaks in the surface as though this surface had been chiselled down, either because cross 
walls had been removed or as a preparation to build twu such walls. The first is the more 
probable suggestion, as, when a more modern wall was to be built up against an older one, 
it was not the custom of the Egyptian mason to make the least preparation; he simply 
built one wall against the other, without tie or bond or the slightest of grooves to set it in. 
We have an example of this carelessness in the wall which was built covering the wall of 
Amenophis. At its north end it butts up in the most erude way against the pylon of the 
Hypostyle Hall. 

The colonnade which formed the eastern side of the second court has been terribly 
destroyed. The stonework has been overturned, broken and pillaged, but there is enough 
evidence, putting together one thing and another, to show that there were two ranges 
of columns, six in a row, furming a stately porticu; and behind this were three sinall 
rooms. The foundations of these rooms are, as before stated, composed of fine and still 
well-preserved stones from the temple of Tuthmosis JIT. To carry the pavement of these 
small rooms, the pits left between the foundation walls had been filled in with stune chips 
and dry earth. The hieroglyphs upon the faces of the foundation blocks, many of which 
were turned inwards towards these pits, are very pertectly preserved, and the colour on 
thein was, when we first discovered thein, quite brilliant. 

On clearing out one of these pits we found an Osiride statue of sandstone lying on its 
back, very perfect from the knees upwards; it had probably been thrown in to assist in 
the filling up. We hoped on the day following its discovery to raise it from the place in 
which it had rested so long; however, on coming to the pit, we had the vexation of finding 
that it had already fallen into five or six fragments, the sandstone being very fragile on 
the lines of stratification. It was of the type of the stately tigures at the Ramesseum, but 
much smaller. 

In this second court was found the » Hyksos” Sphinx, now at Cairo. From the de- 
scriptions given me of its discovery it seems possible that it also had been used for filling 
in beneath the pavement. 

The Hypostyle Hall next ealls for attention. The peculiarities of its plan have been 
already described (p. 30). All the columns are shghtly bulbous in outline and rest on the 
usual flat bases. A good deal of colour can still be traced upon the sculpture with which 
they were ornamented, 

Fallen from above, the remains of several capitals of the larger coluiuns were found: 
they were all of the papyrus type and all of them decorated in the same manner, agreeing 
precisely with those in the little temple of Dyn. NNIX just west of the great pylon at 
Karnak. Fragments of capitals of this form were found only in connection with the 
central ranges of columns, None such were seen in the débris from the side aisles, nor 
could I identity any fragments found in these as belonging to capitals. How the simaller 
columns were finished at the top, I cannot venture to say. Their drums had not been 
carved and if the capitals had been of the bud type, their broken fragments. unsculptured, 
would be difficult to distinguish from the fragments of the shafts. The Hypostyle Hall 
has been severely plundered on two occasions, first at the time when so much stone was 
taken from the group of temples for the benefit of sugar mills; secondly, when the temple, 
columns, and stones frum the breakwater were plundered. 

A yaluable note on this matter is obtained from a book but very little known: ut, 
appeal to the Antiquaries of Europe on the destruction of the Monuments of Eqypt, by 
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Geo. R. Gliddon. late U.S. Consul at Cairo, Londen, Jas. Madden and Co. 1841. He 
speaks of El-Kab: 


“There these three temples {be refers to the two temples here described and the sinall peripteral 
temple of Tuthmosis [II Iymy to the north] were overturned by the Pasha’s orders [Mehemed Ali} to 
build some useless factories and a quay at Esna ; but as his agents had a superabundance of material, 
after needlessly destrovinz these interesting remains, they have dragged the stones towards the river and 
left them there in heaps. The factories at Esna are now shut up, the yuay a miserable instance of 
Tureo-Egyptian destructiveness.” 


The destruction had evidently taken place a good time before 1841, the date of the 
book, as there had by then been time to build and abandon the uscless facturics. 

In the chambers north of the Hypostyle Hall the roof was supported by two pillars, 
square on plan. These had been elaborately decorated with coloured sculpture. In this 
apartment we uncovered a block of black granite standing a little north of the doorway 
leading to the Hypostyle Hall but not quite on the axis of the temple. It did nut appear 
to us that the block was in its original position. It was nearly square on the top ‘90 x ‘87. 
The bottom was level but not finished as smooth as the surfaces of the sides and top, 
which had been plished. One corner of the bottom had been broken off. Its total height 
is 63 including the little cornice which surmounts the sides. The edge of this cornice is 
everywhere broken, a state of things which would necessarily come about if the block had 
stood where it now is when the roof slabs and stone beams broke down, even although we 
may suppose that at that time there was a very considerable accumulation of earth, bricks 
and stone fragments round about and over it. 

Close by we uncovered a block of stone cut into three steps. Two small recesses are 
hollowed out from the lower part of the block. The steps are rather roughly cut and show 
no signs of use. They were near the black granite altar but it would be impossible to say 
that they had any relation to it. 

Over the sanctuaries some of the fallen roof blocks still lie. In the floor of the eastern 
sanctuary we found a hole in the pavement, a paving stone gone. This gave access tu a 
small chamber the walls of which are made of stones used before in some other place and 
covered with inscriptions in hieroglyphs of a late type and of no interest. Unfortunately 
there is no cartouche. 

The chamber at the extreme north-east corner was made in the foundations beneath 
the raised pavement of the temple where a great deal of ground had to be made up to 
reach the level of the adjoining parts. This work had not been done in the old-fashioned 
way by piling up earth, but it was executed as had become the method in the Twenty-sixth 
Dynasty by carefully laving stone blocks, neatly squared, one upon the other as in a wall. 
Our soundings about the Hypostyle Hall revealed the fact that under all that part of the 
temple two or three layers of squared blocks were laid. At the eastern side of this hall as 
many as three, four and more layers of blocks are seen, and at the north-east angle there 
are ten. The plan shows the actual pavement stones with the bases of two columns 
resting upon them: and for the rest it indicates the upper surface of the next layer of 
stones underneath the pavement and un these we find, deeply scored on their surfaces by 
the masons, the guiding lines which would mark exactly where the columns were to stand 
on the paving stunes above. It was from the angle of the cornice at this north-east corner 
that one of the cartouches of Nectanebos was found graven on the corner stone. 
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7. THe Great TEMPLE: FOUNDATION STONES AND OUTLIERS. 


The description of the temple will not be complete until we have made a short pilgrin- 
age round the exterior of the group of buildings, the stones used for the foundations, now 
exposed, being of no little interest. 

It is on the south and east side of the large temple that the inscribed stones are chietly 
found, and for the reason that the slight mound on which the original temples were built 
sinks away rather rapidly, both to the east and north. The enlargement of the area covered 
by the néw buildings made it necessary, in urder to preserve a level floor within, that the 
walls in their new position should be raised on considerable basements. 

Passing outward frorn the second court of the great temple through the ruins of the 
pylon, and turning sharp to our lett, ie. eastward, we see exposed a range of drum =tones 
from polyyonal columns; these are all set upright side by side. resting on a course of large 
blocks and surmounted by the same. Each drum has had upon one of its faces a column 
of hieroglyphs: these are a good deal damaged and the column drums being placed without 
any relation tu their vriginal arrangement, sowe with the sculptured face inward, sume 
outward, some altogether out of sight within the substance of the wall, nothing can be 
made out of the inscriptions. 

On the east basement the inscriptions are, in nearly all cases, upon blocks of consider- 
able size. The cartouches of Amenophis I, Tuthmosis IT and ITT, and Sethos T, are here to 
be seen, and possibly others, but this account of the temple, already too long, does not 
profess to enter upon a detailed catalogue of all the inscriptions. There is enough, if only 
in these foundations, to show that a good deal of work was carried on during the Eivhteeuth 
and the beginning of the Nineteenth Dynasties. 

The inscribed stones, as we have stated, are found chiefly on the east basement wall 
and in the pits in the foundations of this wall, on the return of this wall facing towards 
the north, and tor a short distance upon the east basement of the Hypostyle Hall. Most of 
the masonry of the fuundation north of this was evidently prepared tor building the enlarged 
temple and brought from the quarry for that purpose. After the temples were finished, their 
tloor levels being apparently determined by the highest points of the mound on which they 
were built, the basement courses seem to have been, on all sides, buried in a solid mass of 
erude brickwork—happy hunting ground for the sebbdkhin for many generations past, so 
that little is now lett. It will have been observed that (see plan, Pl V) there are in the 
enclosure wall Y two gateways side by side. The eastern gateway F, standing as it does 
upon the axis of the large teimple, has been already described. Its companion G, we may 
suppose, was intended to stand upon the axis of the temple vf Amenophis IL but. after 
taking the greatest pains (which was necessary in view of the sadly dilapidated condition 
uf the temple walls), we were furced to the conclusion that a true line just touched the 
eastern jamb of the gateway and did not pass through its centre. This gateway corresponds 
in all respects with its neighbour on the cast, and was evidently built at the same time. 

On the axis of the great temple produced southward, we now see a group of palm and 
other trees, but on following the line across the intervening cultivated ground, we find that 
we have in fact arrived at a great mass of masonry, rectangular in plan, against the south- 
west angle of which the river tlows. 

There is a tradition that a paved way extended from the temple direct to this quay, for 
such it was. Very naturally, any stones found upon this line interfering as they would do 
with the cultivation, have gradually been removed. Further description of the quay and 
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of the groyne attached to it, will be found in the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, VU, 69 
and Pl. XIV. 

We have vet to mention the sacred lake which lies between the enclosing walls X and 
Y on the east side of the temples (PI. V). 

At present we see a melancholy, still and dirty pool, nearly circular, an evil smelling 
inud crusted with salt bordering the water, ragged ruins of mouldering brick on the north 
and east, and the half-unveiled stonework of the temple foundations on the west. 

Search was made for a gateway or approach from the temple to the lake. Tt was not 
unreasonable to think that, piercing the wall X, that wall which we take to be on the line 
of the enclosure of the ancient city, we might find some iore or less monumental gate and 
stair, but our search was in van. As we could not doubt that the lake had been enclosed 
by stone walls and was most unlikely to be circular in furm (the Egyptians in their archi- 
tectural works seemed to have a dread of anything circular) it was decided to search on 
the north side of the pool. Here a little digging revealed a stone wall, much dilapidated. 
A similar test on the south side revealed the same state of things. Search was then made 
on the west and we arrived upon a considerable mass vf masonry; without doubt we had 
come upon a corner, the south-west, of the walls enclosing the lake The stair leading down 
and into it (for the water must have risen and fallen with the changing Nile) was also 
cleared; but the large quantities of stone blucks, each block® uf considerable size, were 
difficult to account for. They are not the remains of a vertical wall such as enclosed the 
sacred lake at Karnak. I venture to think that, disposed as they are at right angles tu the 
water, they were a stepped revetinent laid on the sloping side of the excavation made for 
the lake. The way many stones have slipped, owing as we may suppose to the yielding of 
the soft mud beneath them, is in favour of this theory. 

To clear the lake all round was a bigger work than I was inclined to undertake and, in 
view of the unwholesome state of the mud, a more uphealthy one than I fancied. 
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8. BUILDING ON MOUND EAST OF PORTICO. 


This little building B (Pl. V) has a very complicated plan which it is difficult to un- 
ravel. It is, judging by the type of a piece of sculpture found in it, quite Jate in date; the 
figures have the pulpy surtace and clumsy outline characteristic of Ptolemaic work. 

The method of building is, however, unlike Ptolemaic, fur it is decidedly flimsy. The 
paving stones are not laid over the whole surface on which the intended building was to 
stand, but are thin slabs laid on the floor of each room and extending a few centimetres 
under the walls. It is thanks to this system of building that we can make out some of the 
plan, for on these paving stones are scored lines which indicate the faces of the walls 
intended to be set up. The walls were of large crude bricks faced with a skirting or low 
dado of rather thin stone slabs set up on edge; the slabs are too thin to permit of others 
being placed upon them so as to line the interior of the room up to the ceiling. The slabs 
stand un the stone pavement in most cases. As the little mound falls away very regularly 
on all sides, it seems probable that the area now covered with pavement gives us a fair 
indication of what the dimensions of the little building were. It appears to have been 
rectangular in plan. On the north was a room running the full length of the building. 
A deep recess lined with slabs is seen at the west end of this room and two deep recesses 
on the north side (none of them have marks in the pavement suggestive of door pivots or 
door sills, nor are they in any way foot-worn); at the east end is a small and shallow recess. 
A considerable lump of fallen brickwork rests on the floor of the room, sundry pieces still 
retuning fragments of mud plastering and of a fine coat of lime white on which could be 
traced remains of a pattern in black. In the same mass of brickwork were broken vaulting 
bricks of the usual type, scored across with the fingers to give a key to the mortar. Out of 
the north reoin and near the middle of its south wall is a doorway, on the sill of which is 
the dovr pivot. 

The doorway leads into a stuall square chamber, trom which one room opened to the 
east, another to the south, and anvther to the west. In each of the doorways the sockets 
tor door pivots are seen, At the west end of the middle room or passage are the stumps of 
two upstanding stones which were perhaps connected with the entrance doorway. If we 
enter at this supposed door, we tind the pavement to be laid with a slight rise as we 
approach the door tu the small central room. 

The central axis of this httle building is at mght angles with the axis of the large 


temples. 
9, LITTLE BUILDING LYING WEST OF THE TEMPLE oF AMENOPHIS II. 


This small structure, D (PL. V), reetangular on plan, is raised on a platforin of sun-baked 
brick. The walls of the little building were but one stone in thickness. Beneath them on 
the brick a course of stunes had been laid, their length across the thickness of the intended 
wall, and the brick platform seems to have been raised high enough to hide these stones 
when the building was finished. The door, if the gash in the east wall marks its place 
(which svems probable), faced eastward, so that the axis of the building was more or less 
at right angles with the axis of the large temples. 

In the British Museum Add. MSS. 34086, Lane MSS. Iv, No. 73, is a “drawing of 
Eilethyia.” This shows in the fureground a small structure which presents tu us its narrow 
end (the view is looking eastward) and we see high blocks of stone at each angle and one 
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in the middle, with lower walls uniting them. I believe this represents the little building 
above referred to. The drawing suggests that there may once have been a very minute 
edifice of the family of the kiosk at Philae. In the same view we see the sanctuary wall of 
the temple of Amenophis with its doorway and some roof blocks in place, and also six 
columns of the Hypostyle Hall of the Great Temple with their architraves resting upon 
them. 


10. NOTE ON THE SMALL TEMPLES WITH SURROUNDING COLONNADE, 


The small temple R in Pl. VI, within the first court and placed at right angles with the 
axis of the large temple, had on the north, east and south side of its sanctuary a range of 
cvlumns, syuare on plan. which undoubtedly carried an architrave, and thus formed an 
external colonnade on the three sides above named. There is no evidence of an approach 
to this colonnade from within. 

Immediately ontside the desert- or eastern-gate through the Great Wall, we find a small 
temple, its axis north and south, also with an external colonnade. This temple bears the 
cartouche of Nectanebos. It has been overthrown down to the level of the pavement and 
on this pavement its plan is scored in firm lines which enable us to tell that at the southern 
end there were three intercolumniations whilst on its east and west sides were four. The 
entrance front was towards the north and from this place, unfortunately, the pavement 
stones have been taken, so that the traces of the plan are lost. As had become the laudable 
custom, this little building, not more than 8-25 m. wide and 10-25 long, had been provided 
with splendid foundations of five or six courses of well-squared blocks; in result, the total 
amount of stone from the pavement downward must have a good deal exceeded the amount 
of stone from the pavement upward. 

Some little way northward of this temple we find the remains of the little temple of 
Tuthimosis HT before referred to. This building had the cella completely surrounded by a 
colonnade of square pillars, as is shown clearly by the plan sections and elevation in the 
Description de 0 Egypte!, where it is remarked that it was a counterpart of the two little 
temples on the island of Elephantine ; all of these structures have long since been destroyed. 

It is interesting tu find three little temples in the same locality, all similar in type, but 
ranging through the long period between Tuthmosis III and Nectanebos. 


© Autiquites, Tome 1, Pl. LXXI, Figs. 1—4, ef Texte, p. 350; see Quipent, £7 Kab, Pl. XXVI and 
p. 16 for its present condition. 
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THE RELATION OF MARDUK, ASHUR, AND OSIRIS 


By SIDNEY SMITH, M.A. 


THE question of the relation of the civilisations of Egypt and Babylonia, often discussed 
has most frequently been considered froin the material aspect: and there is slowly aceumu- 
lating archaeological evidence to show that the two ancient states had many things in 
common that trade intercourse alone cannot be held to account for. On this strictly 
archaeological argument various authorities are likely to base varying interpretations; but 
it is to be hoped that in the discussion of the puint some regard may also be had to 
another aspect of the question,—the religious. During the war a quantity of most 
important religivus texts has been published by Dr Ebeling!, and from those texts 
certain facts have come to light which necessitate an entirely new view of the two great 
gods of che Euphrates and Tigris valleys, Marduk and Ashur; and it will be seen that 
certain inferences are possible which have a most important bearing on the question of the 
origins of civilisation. 

‘The texts that have supplied new information about the mythology dealing with 
Marduk and Ashur are of two kinds. 

(1) Fragments of the Creation Epic, restoring much of the missing” portion of the 
First Tablet, and almost the whole of the Sixth Tablet, previously represented by a few 
lines. These have been translated provisionally by Sir E. A. Wallis Budge in The 
Babylonian Legends of the Creation (British Muscuin, 1921)°, 

(2) Texts connected with the rites of the New Year Festival ealled Zagmukhu. at 
Babylon and the city of Ashur. These have been translated by Professor Heinrich 
Zimmern in his Zweiter Beitray cum Babylonischen Nenjuhrsfest (B. G. Teubner, Leipzig, 
1918), a book which serves to explain much that had already appeared in the first 
pamphlet, Zum Bubylonischen Neujahrstest (B. G. Teubner. Leipzig, 1906). Professor 
Zimmern has, in the later work, given an ingenious comparison between the iyth of 
Bel-Marduk and the New Testament account of the Christ which is likely to distract 
attention from certain points im which his interpretation of the texts is undoubtedly 
correct. For that reason it will be well to state the results of his work on the texts as 
clearly as possible. 

Certain texts from Nineveh and from the city of Ashur deseribe cult ceremonial per- 
formed at the New Year Festival’, These cult acts are explained as representing mythical 
events connected with the story of Marduk. The king himself played the part of Marduk 
in this mimetic ritual, the priest that of Nabu, while the worshippers themselves seem 
to have taken part in the ceremony* From these texts the story of Marduk can be 
partially filled out: some assistanee can also be obtained from the ritual of this festival, 
which lasted during the first twelve days of Nisan, from the hemerologies for the second 
to fifth days still extant’. The Creation Epic was recited during the fourth day (also 


L Torte aus Assur Reliqnusen Inkalts, Hefte 1-v1. Wissenschaftliche Verottenthebunzen des Deutschen 
Orient-Gesellschafts +. 
2 See also Epetine, Dus bibylonishe Weltschoprungsled, B. Meissner, Breslau, 1921. 
® Erster Beitray, 127-136. + Bester Bectroy, 132. Aum, 5. VCR Luciter Beltray, 14,1. 9. 
5 THUREAT-DanaIn, Aitvels Aveediens, Paris, 1921, 127-158, 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch vitt. 6 
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with mimetic representations) from beginning to end?, as summarizing the early part of 
Marduk’s career as tollows : 

Marduk was begotten by Ea within the chambers into which Apsu. the abyss of 
waters, was divided. His form was peculiar, for he had four ears and four eyes, which 
probably means he was two-headed?, He joined with all the gods in the great rebellion 
against Tiamat. Other gods having refused tu undertake the task of facing Tiamat and 
her champion Kingu®, Marduk, on the promise that his supreme position should be acknow- 
ledged, went forth to battle, paralysed Kingu by his eye+, and killed Tiamat in battle, 
ripping her up to make heaven and earth. Marduk then fixed the stations of the moon 
and the stars, and announced his intention to Ea of making the ways of the gods two-fold, 
ie. one celestial, one terrestrial. Ea suggested that one god be sacrificed that all might 
be established. Marduk held a council of the gods and asked who was the cause of strife. 
They replied * Kingu,” and Kingu was punished, Ea fashioning’ mankind from the blood : 
man was made for the service of the gods. The gods then asked Marduk what gift they 
could make him, and he decided on the building of Babylon. The Anunnaki themselves 
built the temple of Babylon named Esagila, and when this was completed a council of the 
gods was held which bestowed on Marduk the Fifty Names which announced his supremacy. 

So closes the Creation Epic; and before the ritual texts enable us to learn more 
of the story there is a long gap, and somewhere in this gap must come the group of 
events once recounted in the so-called “ Legend of Zu®.” From this we learn that the god 
Zu stole from Marduk the dup simati, generally translated the “tablet of destinies,” but 
better called a“ tablet of ordinances.” This was an essential to the ruler of the Universe : 
it had originally belonged to Tiamat, who gave it to Kingu, from whom it was captured by 
Marduk. It may be that the loss of that tablet led to the fall of Marduk: for the ritual 
text’ opens with Bel imprisoned in the “ Mountain,” that is the grave, or Sheol, the 
underworld’, A message was sent out, asking for some one to bring Marduk out. Nabu 
came from Borsippa to save his father. A goddess (almost certainly Beltis, the spouse of 
Marduk) appealed to Sin and Shamash to bring Bel to life, then went to the gate of the 
grave seeking him where he was guarded by twin watchmen in a prison without sun 
or light: the goddess descended into the grave to save him. While Marduk was thus 
imprisoned, apparently with the actual evildoer, confusion fell upon Babylon. Further 
details of the ritual are not easy to work into a story, but it is clear that Nabu and Beltis 
were both active in their endeavours to aid Marduk. Finally Anshar sent Enurta® out to 
capture Zu, and he captured him: and then the gods bored through the door of the 
prison and brought Marduk out. It should be noted that the colophor of the tablet shows 
that it was intended only for the eyes of those initiated into these religious mysteries. 

Such is the brief vutline of the myth of Marduk as it is now known. Several authorities, 


l Luviter Beitrag, 39, Aum. 1. 

* The two headed divinity, then, on cylinder seals is Marduk. I believe these scenes to be illustrations 
uf the mcantation “Go, my son Marduk.” 

* The reading of this name is far from certain. ' Fourth Tablet, I. 67. 

* tv. Like a potter, as the wurd used implies, Ea’s symbol wax a ram-headed crook. Note that in the 
paintings of Egyptian temples it is Khnum, a ram-headed god who moulds the figures of the king and his 
double, also at the command of the sun-god (NaviLLe, Deir el-Bihuri, u. Pl. XUVIIL). 

" Phe text is given in Kinu, Furst Steps ia Assyrian. I deduce the fact that this story belongs here 
from Kester Bettritg, 132, 1. 14. and Zietter Beitrag, 18, IL. 58-60. 

© ZLivetter Beitrug, 1A. 

\ Leiter Bettrag, 3, Ann. 2. * This is the gods name that used to be read ‘ Ninib,” 
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especially Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, have pointed out close similarities between the Creation 
Epic and the Myth of Apep. Even the few facts outlined above will suggest a com- 
parison of the later events in Marduk’s career with the myth of Osiris. The descent into 
the grave is of course the central feature; it is unfortunate that in the Marduk myth the 
immediate cause of that descent is uncertain. The comparison of Beltis with Isis is 
obvious; and the victory of Enurta, whose symbol is a bird of prey’, over Zu affords at 
any rate an interesting parallel to that of Horus over Set®, Nabu is very similar in his 
characteristics to the Egyptian Thoth, who also played a part in the Osiris inyth. Com- 
parative mythology is notoriously unsafe ground for speculation. and yet it seems difficult 
to believe that no connection exists between the Babylonian and Egyptian myths. 

That there is a possibility of such a connection is, I believe, strengthened by certain 
other considerations. These considerations are indeed themselves but guesses, but they 
attord the best explanation of a series of problems which Assyriologists have long been 
unable to answer. 

Zimmern long ago? pointed out that the god Ashur in Assyria was the hero of the 
fight with Tiamat, as Marduk was in Babylon: a fact confirmed by the texts from 
KalCah Sharkat, in which Ashur becomes the central figure of the Creation Epic’. There 
cau be little need to doubt that Ashur and Marduk are essentially one and the same god, 
differentiated by different epithets, otherwise the literary appropriation of the Creation 
Epic, undoubtedly composed originally in Babylon about the period of the First Dynasty, 
to the Assyrian god could never have won approval. Ashur, then, also was a god who 
descended into the grave, and the facts known about Bel-Marduk are also true of [Bel]- 
Ashur. It is indeed significant that in the ritual form Ashur the god is always called Bel. 
Now in this equation of Marduk and Ashur may be found the explanation of the name 
asari—always used of Marduk as an epithet only, as in the tablet of the Fifty Names. 
Asari has generally been considered a Sumerian word*: but I venture to suggest that it is 
quite possibly a Semitic, or, more properly, Akkadian adjective applied to the great youl: 
an epithet which, with the Assyrians, became the name of the god himself: 

Now there is a very important feature of the god Ashur which has not been very 
generally remarked. The slabs from the palace of Ashur-nagir-pal at Nimritd, now in the 
British Museum, have freyuent representations of the god sitting in a winged disk’, In 
scenes which are probably illustrations of the Assyrian New Year Festival, the god in the 
winged disk is always seen hovering over a tree: and similar scenes are frequent on 
Assyrian cylinder seals. It is safe tu inter that the tree and the god are closely connected. 
The tree is a most peculiar object, being apparently bound at certain parts of the trunk 
by metal bands, and then hung with intertwining boughs, the whole being surmuunted by 
an arbour of twigs. Professor Tylor* saw in the whole scene, in which certain figures are 


1 A number of detailed parallels are pointed out in The Babylonian Leyewls of Creation: and cf. Gods 
of the Egyptrans, 1, 32448. 2 See Kine in PSB. Feb. 1913, 66 ff. 

3 Another incident in Zu’s career which is similar to the story of Set is illustrated ou yome cylinder 
seals which show a birdman dragged before the judgment seat of Ea in heaven by a double headed god, 
ie, Marduk. The other god who is apparently accusing Zu may be Nabu carrymg a mace See WEBER, 
Orientulische Ziegelbilder, 11, Alb. 396-400, 

+ Erster Beitruy, 144. * See Bubue, Creation Leqvnds, 5, 

® For the complete artificiality of the scribes’ interpretations of wfsar¢ as a Smunerian expression, see 
Unonab in Zeitseheest fir Assyrlulugte, XXXI, 153. 

* This winged disk must surely be closely counected in signiticance with the winged disk in Exyptian 
art: ¢f. BBERs in Z. Ags. x, 101. 

> PS.BLA, XI, 383. 
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depicted, a ceremony derived from the fertilization of the date palin, but M. Heuzey? has 
given guod reasons for doubting this. The habit of putting ornamental metal bands round 
cedar trees in temple-precincts is attested by inscriptions of New Babylonian rulers’, 
This fact alone inclines me to believe that the tree of Ashur is a cedar tree’ [am the less 
willing to think the tree is a date palm because that tree does not grow in the latitude of 
Nimrad. However this may be, Ashur was closely associated with a tree round which 
metal bands were placed, possibly a cedar. 

Now Sir E. A. Wallis Budge has kindly pointed out to me a curious feature of the 
symbols of Osiris called tet or ded. Below the outspreading top which, according to 
Prof. Newberry, may represent the spreading, sweeping branches of a conifer, are generally 
four bands. What do these bands represent+? It is very tempting to see in them the 
saine metal bands that are round the tree with which Ashur is connected. Perhaps it 
was this very feature that the Osiris myth attempted to explain by the stury of a tree 
growing round the chest which held the body of Osiris. Should this comparison be accepted, 
it seems impossible to the present writer not to believe that Ashur and Osiris. whose cult 
objects are similar, as well as their myths, have a common origin. 

For that common origin the name also speaks. Prof. Sayce has pointed out the 
possibility that Asari is philologically equal to Osiris: it is no less possible that Ashur = 
Asari = Osiris. Incidentally, one small peculiarity about the name of Ashur may itself 
perhaps be explained by what has already been said. Why did the name written Ashir or 
Ashur in early times come to be pronounced Ashshur, as it invariably is from about 
1400 B.c.? Ts it possibly because Ashur was identified with the tree named 9tyx, the 


sherbin, a particular form of cedar? The speculation is nothing more than speculation, 
but it fits the evidence very well. 

Now if the Osiris myth in Egypt and the Marduk and Ashur myth in the eastern 
river valleys have a common origin, where did the myth originate? Certainly not in 
Babylonia; for the god who descended into the grave had quite a different story originally 
in Babylonia—he was Tammuz, and connected with the Ishtar cycle. The worshippers of 
Marduk, the Babylonians of the First Dynasty, are now universally acknowledged to have 
come fromm Amurru, or roughly speaking, Syria. The Assyrians must also have come into 

‘the Euphrates and Tigris valleys from without, for Sumerian remaing have been found on 
the site of Kalah Sharkat. The earliest Assyrian names are found on the tablets from 
Cappadocia, which belong to the time of the Dynasty of Ur, about 2250—2150 B.c.; this 
also points to a Western origin. When it is remembered that the city of Byblos played an 
important part in the Osiris myth, there seems some ground for the supposition that 
Syria was the true original home of Ashur-Marduk-Osiris. 

1 Tn Portier, Les Autigaites Assyrieuncs du Loucre (1917), 49 ff 

* Cf. Lanxepon, Veububylonische Konigsinschriften, Nebuchadnezzar Nr. 17, Col. 1, ll. 27-29, et freq. 

5 The main features of the tree as represented in the sculptures are that the trunk is straight and the 
branches form a cluinp head. Of the (vdrus Libuné it is said, “In the young tree the pole is straight and 
upright,...A» the tree increases in size the upper branches beeome mingled together and the tree is then 
chump-headed.” EZucycl, Britt. sv. The cones in the hands of the divine figures may well be vedar cones, 
the resin from which was used for anointing. 

+ According to a translation of an Arabic text recently published (see BuDGE, Queen of Shebu, pp. xxxix— 
xliv) the early Arabs were in the habit of placiug rings made of precious metal on logs or trunks of trees 
which in some way had become sacred. In the instance quoted the log of wood had a mysterious origin and 
performed miracles, and Solomon determined to preserve it. The King and the Queen of Sheba each placed 
one silver collar on the log, after the miraculous transformation of the Queen’s annual foot, and their example 
Was followed by their SUCCESDOTS, 59 that at the coming of Christ there were 30 rings on the log. The custoin 
of hanging various objects on sacred trees was well-kuown in pre-Islamic Arabia. 
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THE archives of Boghaz Keni have revealed a certain amount of information concerning 
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of that important state of Asia Minor, mentioned in the list of the allies of the Hittites at 
the battle of Kadesh and in the treaty between Rainesses IT and battushil~. It has been 
located by several scholars, without any proof, on the Black Sea. The points of importance 
to be considered may be briefly enumerated. 

(1) Kizzuwadna bordered on the lands of the Hittites and the Harri of Mitanni, and 
was on the sea-coast. This is clear from the following passages. 

Keilschritttecte aus Boghaz K6i I. No. 5, col. 1. I, 5-7.“ Previvusly, in the time of my 
grandfather, Kizzuwadni belonged to the land of the Hittites. Afterwards Kizzuwadni 
rebelled against the Hittites and joined the Harri.” 

Col. IIT. 87-39. * Again (if) any of the fortresses of the land of the Harri be embroiled 
with a fortress of Shuna-ashshura in some city of the Harri we will do battle with him (the 
Harri) together.” 

Col. TV. 5-10. “Whosoever of the land of the Harri, whether they be brokers or travelling 
traders, of the city of Urushsha, are directed by the hand of Shuna-ashshura, I (King of 
Hatti) will never give (thei) back to the king of the Harri. And hereafter T will never 
receive with favour the requests of the Harri in a complaint or dispute. He (Shuna-ashshura) 
shall govern the Barri, whe have broken the oath of the gods.” 

Col. IV. 40-65. * From the sea, Lamia belongs to the Sun [ve the Great King of Hatti], 
the city of Bitura belongs to Shuna-ashshura, They have measured out the boundary 
between them and divided it. The Sun shall not fortify the city of Lamia. 

“The city of Arana, belonging to the Sun, with the city of Bitura, they have measnred 
out the boundary and divided it between them. The Sun shall not fortify the city of Artina. 
The city of Shalia belongs to the Sun. The cities of Zinziluwa and Erimma belong to 
Shuna-ashshura: they have measured out the boundary between them and divided it. The 
Sun shall tortify Shalia. Anumushsha belongs to the Sun, the hill of the city uf Zabarna 
belongs to Shuna-ashshura: they have measured out the boundary between them and 
divided it. The Sun shall fortify Anumushsha. 

“That old boundary, which they have abolished, the part of it which is beside the land 
of the city of Atania, Shuna-ashshura shall retain. From the city of Luwana the city of 
Ebbina is the boundary of Shuna-ashshura. That which is beside the land of the Hittites, 
the great King shall retain. That which is beside the land of Atania, Shuna-ashshura shall 
retain. 

1 The initial consonant, uncertain in the cuneiform, is shown to be P hy the hieroglyphs. 
“ For this see Juurnu/ vi, 194 and 198. 
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“The city of Sherigga belongs to the Sun, the city of Luwana belongs to Shuna-ashshura. 
The river Shainri (is) his boundary; the great King shall not cross the river Shamri to the 
border of the land of Atania. Shuna-ashshura shall not cross the river Shamri to the border 
of the land of the Hittites. 

“From the city of Zilabbuna the river Shamri is the boundary: from the river Shauyi 
shall be the boundary of Shuna-ashshura. Shuna-ashshura shall not cross the Shamri to 
the border of the land of the Hittites, the great King shall not cross the river Shamra to 
the border of Kizzuwadni.” 

(2) Kazzuwadna contained ports from which shipments from the Hittites to Egypt were 
effected, as is shown by a letter from Hattushil to Ramesses IT. 

“Concerning the iron, about which I sent word, there is no good quality iron in the city 
of Kizzuwadni, in the house of my seal” (Keilschriftterte aus Boghuz Kui I. No. 14 Obv. 
ll. 20-21). 

The point of this remark is that there is no iron at the port available tor immediate 
shipment: the letter proceeds to state that there is some difficulty in procuring good iron. 
The inost natural port to think of is Tarsus, and this agrees very well with other evidence. 

(3) The principal natural feature of the boundary as given above is the river Shamra. 
That this name is purely Semitic there can be no doubt; it is from the well known Accadian 
root 3%" and means “the violent.” It seems impossible to the present writer tu believe 
that a river flowing into the Black Sea had a Semitic name. It is on the other hand, very 
tempting to see in the Greek name of the Nahr Sayhan, Saros, a derivative of Shamra, 
through the form Shaura, 

(+) Two of the towns mentioned as lying on the border in the passage quoted above 
may be identified with places mentioned in Assyrian historical inscriptions. “The land of 
the city Atania” may reasonably be identified with the city of Atun mentioned (Sargon IT 
Annals, 1.45) in connection with Tabal. This Atun has been connected with Tyana, but 
more probably is the Tynna of Ptolemy (see ForrErR, Provinzeinteilung des Assyrischen 
Reiches, p.72). The city of Artina may well be the famous city uf Arinna, mentioned in the 
Egyptian treaty, and celebrated as a famous shrine in the Boghaz Keui documents. It is 
mentioned by Tiglathpileser I as being a city of Musri (Annals, col. v. |. 77; see Saycr in 
Proceedings of the Society uf Biblical Archaeology, vol. xxi, p. 98), and lay therefore in 
the Anti-Taurus. 

The conclusion from this evidence is fairly clear. Kizzuwadna was a state lying on the 
Mediterranean sea coast, including the city of Tarsus, the natural port of central Asia 
Minor; the northern boundary ran east into the Anti-Taurus, then turned back to the sea ; 
the southernmost portiun probably lay south of the Gulf of Issos, since the boundary was 
coterminous with that of the Harri. 

There is, however, one difficulty which must be explained before the conclusion can be 
regarded as certain. The name by which the Egyptians knew the lands round the Gulf of 
Tssos at this same period was Kedi or Kode, Rae This is used in the accounts of the war 
between Ramesses II and Mutallu, in which Kizzuwadna is also mentioned. Dr Hall 
informs me that this may be an Egyptian word meaning “going round,” the land where 
one goes round (ue. the Gulf of Issos), and may not therefore represent the native name of 


the country; or that it may be an assimilation of a foreign name to the native word, similar 
to those frequently found in Arabic writers. In this case it will be spelt like the word 
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meaning “to go round” by a Volksetymologie. That Kode and Kizzuwadna may possibly be 
names for the same country is, perhaps, shown by an historical incident. The wife of 
Hattushil, King of the Hittites, wasa Princess of Kizzuwadna. Thirteen years after Hattushil 
had concluded a treaty of peace with Ramesses the Second, the Egyptian monarch married 
a daughter of the King of the Hittites. Among the princes in the train of the Hittite king 
when he visited Pharavh’s court was a prince of Kode. The prominence given to this prince 
may be explained by the fact that he was a blood relation of the princess; that he was, in 
fact, a prince of Kizzuwadna. In any case, it is far more probable that Kizzuwadna lay 
round and to the west ot the Gulf of Issos than that it should be located on the Black Sea, 
as it has been in various maps recently published in German archaeological journals. (See 
Mitthe(lungen of the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft, Nos. 58 and 61). 
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EXCAVATIONS AT TELL EL-AMARNA 


By C. LEONARD WOOLLEY, M.A. 


THE Egypt Exploration Society's work at Teli el-Amarna was resumed on October 20, 
1921, and the season continued until February 10th of this year. I had with me Mr 
P. L. O. Guy as archaeological assistant, Mr F. G. Newton as architect and draughtsman, 
and Mr Battiseumbe Gunn to deal with the inscribed material. Our work gained considerably 
in interest from not being confined to the central town area; within the limits of Tell 
el-Amarna there is plenty of variety, and in the following preliminary report on the 
season's results I deal separately with four sites sufficiently distinguished from one another 
by position and by character. These are the Workmen’s Village, the Main City, the River 
Temple and the Precinct of the Southern Pool. 


I. THE VILLAGE SITE. 
The Site. 

Almost in the centre of the are formed by the high desert behind Akhetaten there 
runs out from the limestone cliffs a long and narrow promontory broken up by shallow 
wadies and rising here and there to low peaks, which, broadening at its western point, 
encloses a small cup-like hollow, open to the south but from the royal city completely 
hidden behind its flat-topped rim of steep pebble-strewn hill. In the German map (TIMME, 
Tell el-Amarna, 1917), this valley is marked as a cemetery. Actually there are graves 
in the wady just to the north and one or two on the hill crest, but the ruins which crowd 
the whole valley are of a different character. In the bottom of the holluw lies a walled 
village, and on the slopes to the north and east of it are brick funerary shrines. 

It is a curious spot in which to find a village, especially im Upper Egypt, where the 
felldhin live as close as possible to the fields they cultivate, building their houses along the 
strip between the tilled land and the desert; this village is tar from any possible cultivation, 
as far away into the desert as water-transport would allow—for there can have been no wells 
in this high sandy valley and all water must have been laboriously carried from some well 
or canal down in the plain, if not from the Nile itself. It would seem to be intentionally 
separate from Akhetaten and secluded from it. Yet it is a central site; for, as the map 
shows, it is a converging point for half-a-duzen of the roads still to be traced across the 
desert; and it is just about half-way between the northern and the southern groups of 
gallery tombs, with both of which it is connected by those roads. The place is, as we shall 
see, a workmen’s settlement, and it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that its inhabitants 
were the men employed on the great rock tombs which were being excavated on the edge 
of the Upper Desert for the noblemen of Akhenaten’s court. Perhaps because their pro- 
fession bore something of the stigma which we know attached to the embalmers, perhaps 
because tomb-workers in general shared the ill-repute earned by their obstreperous mates at 
Thebes, they were removed as far as might be from the neighbourhood of the city, and 
guard-houses were built upon the rvad that led duwn to it: at any rate the fact of this 
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The Grave-diggers’ Village. 
General view from the south-west. 





The Grave-diygers’ Village. 
Central Room in No. 12 Main Street, shewing hearth, table and baskets. 
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place lying more conveniently to their work than any other was a good practical reason to 
reinforce a prejudice. 

Of course the rich alone could afford, or were given by royal favour, elaborate tombs 
adorned with columns and reliefs cut in the solid rock; but poorer men died no less than 
they and demanded—or their relatives did—a less expensive kind of burial. Many of these 
would require rock-cut graves, though of a simpler sort, and nowhere else did rock come 
down so close to the main quarter of the city: this then would seem to be an admirable site 
for a cemetery of the second class, and clearly there was every intention of so using it. To 
have put the tombs in the same valley as the village would have had a double advantage ; 
the grave-diggers would have been closer to their job, and the tomb-chapels with their 
paintings and offerings would have been under the eyes of the villagers responsible for 
their maintenance and safety. Such a precaution was indeed most necessary. Tomb- 
plundering was common, and if in the case of the orthodox the fear of sacrilege did not 
deter the criminals, plenty of people then in Egypt might think it no crime at all to violate 
the graves of Aten heretics. All round the rock amphitheatre of El-Amarna run the roads 
of the old patrols. These were not on guard against any foreign enemy; one of their duties 
doubtless was to prevent desertion on the part of the slaves employed on the buildings of 
the new capital; another to keep out the profane from the sacred valley of Akhetaten, and 
this chiefly because such persons might well satisfy their religious scruples by damaging or 
defacing monuments. If the necropolis of Thebes had to be regularly patrolled, the ceme- 
tery of the Aten worshippers stood in greater need of protection, and it would have been no 
small advantage to have had the graves actually in sight of the grave-diggers’ homes, 
Unluckily this proved impussible. The rock of the valley is of the worst quality. a crumbly 
marl which will not stand cutting, and where there does seem to be better stone it is but a 
thin stratum below which are huge boulders. Several attempts to cut shaft-graves were 
made, and failed, and in consequence the valley was given up as hopeless and the shafts 
were sunk in the next wady, two hundred metres or so tu the north, and in the platean 
beyond that, where good limestone was found cropping up to the surface: but the super- 
vision of the tomb-chapels here would have been difficult, and so the chapels were separated 
from the tombs and we find the shrines built in tiers on the slope just outside the village 
wall while the tomb-shafts themselves are out of sight over the hill. There was good 
precedent for such separation, and in this case it was clearly advisable. 

The village then was the home of the tomb-diggers and grave-tenders of the royal city, 
a class of men whom for various reasons it was well to keep at a distance and under dis- 
cipline. This goes far to explain the peculiar features of the building as well as its position. 


Town Planning. (See the Plan in Pl. XVI). 


The striking feature of the place is its regularity. Akhetaten itself, like any modern 
village in Egypt, straggled along the edge between the desert and the suwn, and though 
its streets ran at right angles there was no attempt at the regular grouping of houses or 
equal division of insulae; a large house stvod isolated, surrounded by its own garden and 
dependences, and next door to it smaller houses were huddled together as best they could 
find room; when once the streets of the city had been roughly laid out the individual 
owner or contractor built to smit his own fancy on an area large or small as his means 
allowed. But in the village it is otherwise. Here we have town-planning in its most 
radical form, with complete uniformity as its guiding principle. The village is a pertect 
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square, enclosed within its own walls; it is divided by streets which run through it north 
by south at equal intervals, connected by cross-roads at either end. With the exception of 
one house, presumably that of the foreman or clerk of the works, all the houses are equal 
in size and similar in character and accommodation. 

The architect took as his unit a square of ten metres, which formed the ground area of 
two houses: on this basis it was easy to make the whole into a square, widening the front 
road or adding an extra block lengthways to balance the space given up to streets. Here, 
as at El-Lahtin, the syuare is divided by a heavy wall going north by south into two unequal 
parts, an eastern or inner part consisting of four rows of houses and four streets, and 
a western or outer part consisting of two rows of houses and a single street. Each had 
originally one gateway through the south wall. The southernmost houses were built first, 
then the others in order towards the north, the outer walls of each being added in a series 
of L's to that last completed against the long back wall, which was built as a continuous 
whole. Internal walls were run up later. 

The bonding of the enceinte wall shows that the inner village with the dividing wall 
was constructed first, the outer village merely abutting on it; this does not denote any real 
ditterence in date, it was but a matter of the builder's convenience, but to it apparently was 
due the awkward placing of the village. The architect had planned a square which would 
just fit into the hollow; but the builder started by putting up an oblong, and chose to place 
it in the middle of his available flat space; consequently when he came to add his western 
quarter he was out of his reckonings and had to build on the slope of the valley side and so 
spoil the plan; actually one house-plot was taken up by a spur of rock and could not be 
built on at all. 

It is instructive to compare this Amarna village with that built by Sesostris II at 
El-Lahin for the workers on his pyramid. Different as they are in size, the two plans possess 
many features in common. In the internal arrangement of the houses there are such minor 
changes as an interval of five hundred years could hardly fail to bring; but the general 
disposition, the symmetry of the ground-plan, even the division into an eastern and a 
western quarter, are identical in both. Whatever reforms Akhenaten might claim to have 
introduced elsewhere, Egyptian conservatism was undisturbed when it was a question of 
workmen’s dwellings; and these are essentially workmen’s dwellings, not barracks; men 
lived here with their wives and families, and even if they were a somewhat special class, 
they were neither soldiers nor slaves. 


The Streets. 

The inner village is entered from the south by a narrow gate in the centre of the south 
wall, a gate furnished with a door whose wooden hinge-block was found tn situ let into the 
stone threshold. This led on to a broad street or square running across the ends of three 
rows of houses and closed at its east end by the big house of the overseer; out of it four 
straight and parallel streets go north, dividing the rows of houses, each having doors all 
along one side and a blank wall along the other: at their far ends they are joined again by 
a narrow lane, North Passage, which runs under the enceinte wall and has no houses 
upening on te it. In the outer village a single street, West Street, runs up the centre with 
houses opening on to it on beth sides; this street communicates with South Place by a 
broad dvorway through the long dividing wall, and originally had its own exit through a 
second gate in the south wall, but in course of time this fell into disuse. It had been an 
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inconvenient gate at the best, opening on to a rough sloping rock. It was long the custom 
to use the open space between the gates as a place where the flocks of the village might be 
kept at night, and in time, what with their droppings and the chopped-straw waste that 
accumulated there, the ground-level rose and began to block the doorway. Most people 
went round to the other gate by preference. Then the population dwindled, and the outer 
village was the first to be deserted, so, since there were now tew to use the gate, it was 
roughly bricked up and a breast-high wall of uncut stones was thrown up anglewise 
between the buttress-end of the Long Wall and the southernmost house of West Street, 
to form a regular pen: the cattle stayed on there, and rubbish was flung into the empty 
space, until the whole south-west corner of the village became the midden we found it to 
be when we came to dig there. 

South Place, on the other hand, stretching in front of what came to be the only entrance 
tu the village, was never blocked up. The only thing in it was a little shrine (/) against the 
east jamb of the gateway; it was in too ruined a state, when found, for its original character 
to be made out; all that remained was a simple enclosure with in front of it a miniature 
Hight of stone steps, which looks right up Gate Street. 

But if South Place was unencumbered, that is more than can be said of the other 
streets. Private householders did not hesitate to encroach on the public way with actual 
building construction. Thus the owners of several houses in Main Strect built out from 
then front rooms small covered tunnels whose rovfs made very awkward bumps in the 
ruad-level; others let intv the ground against the wall big stune bowls surrounded with a 
mud coping whereon stood the great jars holding the household water-supply, or they built 
brick mangers against the wall and kept their cows or donkeys there: one can see, built into 
the brickwork of the manger, the cross-stick with the tethering-rope still fast about. it. 
(PL IX. The water-jar seen in the background was found there in position.) he streets 
must have looked very much like those of a stall town in modern Kevpt. The resemblance 
was increased by another feature, perhaps more common than the surviving evidence goes 
to prove. Outside No. 5 Main Street there lay deep down in the débris a layer of light 
brushwood with rough beams below but lacking the mud coating which is necessary to a 
house-roof: it lay quite horizontally and not as it would have done had it slipped from the 
house-top: it was evidently a light awning such as in the modern sig is often stretched 
across the road to give shelter from the sun. 

There was no attempt at decoration, that was not to be expected; the walls were seldom 
mud-plastered, and even then there is no trace of whitewash. and as a rule the brickwork 
was left exposed. The only possible exception is in North Passage: here, immediately 
opposite the end of Gate Street, an oval niche is cut into the wall 0°70 metre above ground 
level; it is 055 metre high by 035 metre wide and 0-40 metre deep, completely mud- 
plastered. This may be merely another type of manger, but it is tempting to see in it a 
recess either for an ikon, facing the shrine by the south gate, or for a lamp, visible all the 
way down the street, or perhaps for a combination of the two. 


The Houses. 


The type of house is siinple. Each has a frontage of five metres and a depth of ten, and 
on the ground-floor is divided, from front to back, by two cross walls running north by 
south into three unequal parts, of which the rear section again is divided intu twu parts by 
a wall running east by west. There are thus four rooms. First is the entrance-hall, with 
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door on to the street; then, in the middle, the mandurah or main liying- and receptioa-room: 
of the two small rooms behind, one is always a bedroom, the other a staircase, a kitchen, or 
both combined. The fact is that the houses are inadequate. There had to be a staircase, 
and the architect had not allowed for this in his ground plan. Either then the kitchen and 
staircase had to be crowded together into one small closet, in which case you had to climb 
over the bottom step to get at your bread-oven, and could hardly go upstairs without 
bumping against the fireplace, or the room had to be given up wholly to one or the other, 
and then space had to be sacrificed in the entrance-hall for stairs or kitchen as the case 
might be. This necessity produces almost the only real difference that disturbs the 
monotony of the house plans. Sometimes one end of the hall is partitioned off by a coping 
or low screen of brick behind which are the stove and other domestic fittings, sometimes a 
narrow passage is cut out of the hall in which the stairs are built; but none the less the 
general disposition of the house is but little altered and the allowance of four rooms to the 
ground floor is exceeded only in the one case of the foreman’s house at No. 1, East Street. 

The stairs led up on to the roof, which was always flat. Judging by the thinness of the 
walls we concluded that the houses were of one storey only, and this is probably true in the 
main, and from a constructional point of view. The flat roof plays so important a part in 
the life of the modern native that a staircase which leads up to nothing but the roof is no 
anomaly; but just as in a village of Lower Egypt to-day one sees on the roofs shelters built 
up out of old packing-cases and paraffin tins, so in ancient Egypt it is likely enough that 
there were on the roofs light structures of poles and thatching or of trellis work, perhaps of 
mud and wattle, in which the women at work took refuge from the sun. Occasionally these 
superstructures were of a more ambitious sort; thus the householder at No. 9, Main Street 
had, apparently above his bedroom, a small harem chamber which, though it must have 
been for the most part flimsy enough, yet boasted a doorway, or false door round a niche, of 
brickwork gaily adorned with frescoes; similar but less remarkable remains were found, 
ey. at No. 11, Long Wall Street, where the painted plaster had been not on brick but on 
pole-and-lath work such as must have been the more common material for these roof- 
buildings. A few other houses produced evidence for upper chambers, and probably there 
was generally something of the sort; it is only natural that they should perish and leave 
little trace. But the presence or the character of an upper chamber did not much concern 
the architect, it was not allowed for in the plan, and it was at best an unsubstantial addition 
to the flat roof which was essential and invariable. On the roof, whether they had a painted 
lattice chamber or a piece of matting on three poles to sit under, or nothing at all, the 
women certainly spent much of their time and did much of their work; pots and spindles 
and toys were always being found mixed up with the rubbish fallen from above and often 
lay definitely on top of the roof débris. 

The front rooms stood originally about 2°30 metres high. To-day the walls seldom 
remain to a height of more than 1:80 metres, and even then show no signs of windows. 
This is to be expected; in Egypt very small windows suffice to give light and large ones 
let in too much dust; they serve their purpose better if put high up, and they must be 
high up to secure the privacy which the East demands. The entrance hall then probably 
had one, or at the most two, small and narrow openings close under the roof; the mandurah 
must have been rather more lofty and was lighted by windows still higher up looking out 
perhaps both to front and back over the flat tops of the other rooms. The bedroom probably 
had no window at all; no modern felléh would think such essential, and his predecessor of 
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the fourteenth century B.c. was not likely to be more hygienic. The kitchen at the back 
must have had a hole in the roof to let out smoke as well as to let ina little light: some 
were not properly roofed at all but were merely covered with a pile of light brushwoud and 
straw heaped over rough beams, which kept out the sun and served as fuel when wanted ; 
the same custom holds good to-day. 


Building Materials and Methods. 


The houses are built of mud bricks, sun-dried, with an occasional use of rough rubble in 
the foundations and lower courses. Cut stone is employed fairly often fur thresholds, and 
in two houses the duor of the mandurah was furnished with ashlar jambs topped, in one 
case, by a rough cavetto cornice; but stone walls never occur. 

The average thickness of the main walls is 0°35 metre, but party walls may be thinner 
and those of less importance are often but screens, one brick, ‘.e. thirteen centimetres. thick. 
The enceinte wall of the village has a thickness of 075 metre, but when a house was built 
up against it its thickness seemed to the householder so excessive that he often cut part 
of it away to form a cupboard or to enlarge his room, The thinness of these mud-brick 
walls is in itself sufficient proof that there was no proper second stury, and that such super- 
structures as did exist were of the lightest description. 

The flat roofs were of the kind normal in the East to-day. Over the main beaims,— 
rough poles, usually quite thin and therefore set close together, often nearly touching each 
other—there was laid either a bed of light twigs, brushwood and straw, or matting. on the 
top of which was spread a layer of mud from ten to twenty-five centimetres thick; this 
forms the roof proper and the floor for those who use the rvof. All kinds of matting were 
employed,—there is no rule in such things—and all kinds were found by us in a remark- 
able state of preservation. Probably in these poor houses there was no attempt to conceal 
the beams and matting by means of a ceiling plaster; we did find such in the shrines 
outside the village, and painted ceilings certainly existed in the palace and in the richer 
houses of the city: but here no signs of anything of the sort were detected by us. 

The span of the roofs is considerable, in the meandurah at any rate too great for the 
slight poles employed if the roof was to be used tor walking and working on, and a central 
support was a necessity. In the whole area dug we only once (in No. 21, West Street) 
found a stone column, a limestone shaft painted red which had rested on a solid and well- 
fashioned stone base; but in many houses there was a circular flat stone with a roughened 
disk on its upper surface, whereon inust have stood a siinple wooden post. In one case the 
pest itself had survived: it was a stout palm-tree trunk plastered with mud, 2°10 metres 
long with its upper end cut square and notched to take cross-beams: probably this was the 
normal type of column, In the back rooms, with their much smaller rovf-span, no such 
support was needed, and no evidence for any was found in the front halls; that the front 
rvofs were used is shown by the fact that the stairs often lead directly on tu them: the 
span, though generally rather smaller than that of the mandaruh was still considerable, and 
would seem to require a support, but if any did exist the post must have rested on the 
bare ground without any stone base and has therefure left no trace of itself. It must be 
borne in mind that nearly all the heavy timber, being very valuable, was removed when 
the village was evacuated, and that its absence cannot be taken as evidence: light timber 
and brashwood, which could hardly be re-used, were left behind and are for the most part 
wonderfully well preserved. 
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The stairs were of mud brick; only in one case did it seem at all likely that the treads 
had been of wood. Treads average 030 metre in depth and steps 0°20 metre in height. 
The stairs either run in a straight continuous flight, when the staircase is cut out from the 
front hall, or turn round a brick pillar, when the staircase is in the back room. In two 
cases (Nos. 20 and 22, West Street) the lowest flight was built over a series of roughly 
constructed brick arches, a half-brick on edge being used as a keystone between sloped 
bricks; but as a general rule the lowest fight of a turning staircase or the first tive treads 
of a straight staircase rest on a solid mass of brickwork filled in with sand and rubble. 
Above this a row of poles were laid on a slant, their lower ends embedded in the top course 
of the supporting brick mass and kept in position by stones wedged between them, their 
upper ends stuck into holes cut in the wall of the stair chamber; on them rested the brick 
treads of the next flight, and under them was a cupboard. In one or two instances the 
same method was used for the lowest flight also, the poles supplementing the rubble filling, 
and in one of these (Pl. VITI) the wood was unusually well preserved: but what was an 
exception for the lowest flight was the invariable rule for the upper, and though the beams 
had nearly always vanished the traces of them in the walls were often discernible. 

Door-sills were often of stone, occasionally ashlar, more often roughly split blocks, some- 
times mere boulders; sometimes they were of wood, but the majority were of plain mud 
brick. The frames, with the two exceptions noted above, were of wood. The jambs were 
made fast by pegs driven into the brick door-cases, and where there was a stone sill were 
let into slots cut in it, or failing this they might be set in small slotted stone blocks built 
into the brick threshold. In nearly all the houses were found small impost stones in the 
shape of truncated cones; they were often near the doors and in one case a pair were found 
in position, one against either jamb; and it is possible that the door-frame rested on these, 
The wooden door turned on pivot hinges revolving in wooden sockets let into the stone or 
brickwork of the sill; it had a sliding latch worked from the outside by a string and was 
made fast at night by a heavy bar dropped into sockets cut in the brick of the door-ease. 


Decoration. 

Coloured wall decoration, which is so characteristic of the rich houses in the city, was 
naturally less common in the village and even su belonged almost entirely to an early 
period in its history. As the original frescoes grew shabby and the villagers poorer, too 
poor to have them replaced, they were covered up first with a cvat of whitewash and later, 
as that in its turn needed repair, with one or more coats of plain mud plaster. The painting 
seems generally to have taken the form of panels starting about 0:20 metre above floor 
level; consequently when the houses were deserted and fell in, while the lower parts of the 
walls were protected by the débris, the painted upper parts were exposed to the action of 
wind and rain, and the plaster, together with the colour on it, flaked away and left bare 
walls. It was but rarely therefore that traces uf frescoes were found, and then only the 
lower parts survived, and in a wretched state: coat after cuat of whitewash or mud laid 
over the already damaged paint had to be picked off bit by bit, too often bringing the paint 
away with it, so that it was very diticult to recognise much of the original design. But 
one may fairly assume that colour was far more freely used than the present state of the 
walls would seem to show; the workmen who so lavishly decorated the shrines were sure 
to keep back sume of the paint to beautify their own homes, and the disappearance of their 
work is only the natural result of circumstances. 
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At a later period another type of decoration was employed, rough monochrome sketches 
in black on the whitewashed walls or in white on the plain mud plastering; paint seems 
to have run out, and we have a cheap substitute which itself was soon to die out and to 
give place to mud unadorned. 

In one instance, No. 7, Long Wall Street, a sketch is found on the wall of the entrance 
hall, but otherwise all decoration discovered in situ isreserved for the mandarah or reception- 
room, as indeed is natural enough; other ground-fluor rooms were whitewashed or simply 
mud-plastered. But in several houses we found high up in the filling, and in the case of 
the best example (No. 10, Main Street) lying definitely above the débris of the roof, 
remains of coloured work which assuredly did not belong to the rooms in which they 
happened to have fallen; they must have come from a harem chamber on the house-top, 
vf amore than usually ambitious type, adorned with jambs or pilasters of painted brick. 
Our best piece is very much in the style of the shrine paintings; the pilaster seems to 
have helped to fraine a panel in which there was an inscription in black on a yellow 
ground and a polychrome design with a human figure. probably a scene of Aten worship. 
The frescoes of the ground-tovr revins show generally only borders of lotus leaves, chevrons 
or circles, these also in the shrine manner: one (in No. 2, Main Street), apparently con- 
tained figures of Bes. The later monochrome sketches give in two cases rows of Bes figures, 
in one a row of human (7) figures alternately big and little. 


The Rvoms. 


1. The Front Hull. The street dvor of a house led straight into the front hall or outer 
room, which measured about five metres across by two or two and a half metres deep and 
had in its far side a door giving on to the munduruh. It was essentially a * general utility” 
room. Sometimes, undoubtedly, it was shared with the smaller cattle; a manger against one 
wall is a common feature and tethering stones were occasionally found, while the rough 
stune troughs which often occurred in the outer roots were probably tor watering the aninals; 
in a few cases there is found in one corner a patch of flooring strengthened by having big 
boulders let into it, and this seeins to have been the place where the beasts were tied up: 
but when the north part of the room was cnt off for a staircase, the cupboard under the 
stairs was always tuund to contain a litter of chopped straw and a little grain, so that 
generally we can take this to be the store of fodder for the animals in the main room: but 
in sume cases, e.g. No. 12, Main Street, the presence of a manger in the cupboard itself 
shows that they might be moved into here out of the way. Indeed, while allowing for the 
principal herds being penned in the south-west corner of the village and for an occasional 
cow or donkey being tied up for the mght outside the front door, we can safely say that 
more often than not a ian’s beasts shared his house with him. But they were contined to 
the hall. Only once, at No. 11, Main Street, was there proof of animals being kept in the 
mandarah: here there was a brick manger against the south wall and in front of it, embedded 
in the floor, a naturally-pierced boulder with the tethering-rope still fast through the hole ; 
but the case is sv exceptional that one suspects a pet goat! The only other exception was 
in No. 3, Main Street: the family were the proud possessors of a horse, and were so neryous 
for its safety that they kept it, rather straitly confined, in the little cupboard under the 
back stairs. There were probably very few horses in the village. 

In other cases the front hall was a workshop. In four of the houses in Main Street 


t Possibly we have misinterpreted the evidence: but who would make such a fuss about a donkey? 
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there was in the front wall, at or just above floor level, a square hole continued by a covered 
trench some two metres long running under the street: in apparent connection with this 
(see especially No, 8), there were square stones slotted to hold the ends of horizontal beams, 
one standing just in front of the hole. the other immediately opposite to it against the east 
wall; it looked as if a heavy beam had rested in these with a prolongation beyond the 
house wall. Such stones occurred in a good many houses where there was no hole in the 
wall, not always in front rooms,—but as they might be found high up in the filling there 
was nothing to show their original position,—and nearly always in pairs. I suspect them 
to be sockets for the bed-beam of an upright loom. We found a large munber of slightly 
curved dagger-shaped objects of wood which resemble those used for picking out and holding 
up warp threads in tapestry weaving; weaving is so likely to have been practised in the 
village that, failing conclusive proof, the conjecture about the looms may be allowed 
to stand. 

Not uncommon in the front halls were syuare hearths or open fire-places quite distinct 
from the ordinary cooking hearths. They were built just like the mangers and sometimes 
could only be distinguished from those by the presence of ashes on them or by the blacken- 
ing of the wall above: quite possibly the uses were alternative ! With them one might 
connect the clay crucibles so common on the site; there was nothing to show what was 
melted in them, but they must represent some kind of industry; as limestone moulds for 
amulets were found, they may give the required explanation. Parts of bronze drills worked 
with a bow, unfinished stone finger rings, the core of a tube-bored alabaster vase, and the 
stone table on which the stone-cutter worked, covered with drill-marks, spoke of other minor 
trades carried on in the village and probably for the most part in the front halls; paint- 
brashes and a stick covered with modelling-wax (cf. BORCHARDT, Smithsonian Report 1915, 
$53) might be connected with work on the tomb chapels. Only in one case did we find 
evidence of a regnlar workshop; the owner of No, 13, West Street took advantage of the 
fact that the building-lot north of his house was left vacant owing to the nature of the 
around and used it asa factory: at least we found there a furnace of a type not met with 
elsewhere and crucibles and drill-cores which seemed to witness tu a more professional 
trade than was carried on in the houses. In the hall too the men would keep their larger 
tools —pick and winnowing fan and adze, chopping-block and pestle. When the small 
room at the back was monopolised by the staircase, the front room had to serve as kitchen 
also, and then we find one end of it partitioned off by a low mud screen behind which are 
al] the necessaries for covking and bread-making. If one looks into the front of a Greek 
cottaze in Onuchak or any western Anatolian town, one gets very much the ettect that 
would have been given by one of these Amarna houses when the village was still alive: 
there is the carpet-loom blocking up half the space, the goat tethered against the wall, and 
bread being made in the corner, while close to the door itself the good-man may be 
mending shoes. i 

2, The Mundirah. The amenities of life were first met with when one entered 
the mandarah, Vt the entrance halls of the various houses ditfered a good deal, custom 
imposed a respectable uniformity upon the room where one dined and received one’s 
friends, 

The ruoin, as We have seen, was lottier, and its roof was supported by a post or posts, 
even by the dignity of a column; its walls might be decorated with frescves, Alony one or 
twooof its sides ran a divan, a low platform 0°10 to 0°20 metre high, of mud iiss. ‘es 
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which would be spread matting and perhaps rugs or cushions. Conveniently close to this 
was the hearth, generally a shallow clay bow] set in a ring of mud which on one side pro- 
jected to form a flat hob for the food vessel. Somewhere or other against the wall was the 
water-supply so necessary for ablutions as well as for drinking; the great round-bottomed 
jar stood in a ring-base of pottery or of stone, roughly hour-glass shaped, and this might 
simply be set upon the ground or might stand in a shallow stone bath; the bath was either 
solid or had a drain-hole leading to a pot buried rim-deep in the Hoor, for the big jars were 
porous and there was no point in letting run to waste water that had to be carried from so 
far. A very common feature in the mandarah is a pot buried in this way, and at first we 
regarded all as store-vessels, which indeed they often must be; but on second thoughts it 
seemed probable that these too served often as stands for the water-pitchers. Other big 
jars might be set about the room, either on ring-stands or let into the ground, just deep 
enough to keep them steady (for most are round-bottomed), or buried to the rim in the 
floor; they would serve various purposes, the storing of food-stuffs in current use being the 
most probable. 

Of other furniture, the mundarah boasted a certain number of stools and tables. Rarely 
the stool was of wood, four-legged and low, with a cane or string seat; more commonly it 
was of stone. The usual type of stone stool was three-legged and semi-circular, the top 
neatly hollowed to give comfort to the sitter; poorer examples were solid to the ground ; 
occasionally they were square with curved seats. The table was often but a disk of stone 
five to ten centimetres thick, cut roughly round the edges but smoothly polished on top: 
the under side was left rough and slightly convex and must have been let into the floor, 
but none was found by us in position. Both stools and tables proved remarkably useful to 
the excavators at lunch-time. Another form of stone table was rectangular and oblong, 
the top was smooth (so smooth that one suspected people of the bad habit of sitting on the 
table) and the under side was hollowed out so as to leave outstanding only two narrow 
ridges along the sides and a couple of cross-bars ; probably this was to give a smaller 
bearing surface and so to secure greater steadiness on a floor often none too even. 

At night the room was lit by lamps either standing on the floor or set in small niches 
cut in the wall about a metre up from the ground, or on a bracket made by the simple 
expedient of driving two pegs side by side into the mud brick and plastering them over 
with a daub of mud rounded off in front. The lamps had no very distinctive shapes, but 
were saucers filled with oil or fat with a wick stuck into it. At night the divans presumably 
served as beds for members of the household not provided for elsewhere. 

3. The Bedroom. The bedroom presents as few features of interest as dues that of the 
present day felldh; it possesses four walls, a door, sometimes a mud floor, more often one of 
sand only; in a few cases there was a niche fora night-light cut into the wall. One bedstead 
was found, in Main Street, outside the front door of No. 3;1t was the usual “angarib”’ con- 
sisting of a wooden frame with a cord mattress; probably there were many such in use, 
but they were carried away when the village was evacuated. Sometimes, as in No. 8, Main 
Street. the half of the room where the bed was to be put had a raised mud-brick floor, 
reminding one of the raised floors which in the rich houses of the city distinguish the so- 
called “master’s bedroom”: probably m these cases there was no bedstead but a mattress 
spread on the brick platform. Sometimes, as in Main Street, Nus. 7 and 9, two low walls of 
a single brick’s thickness and about 0°30 metre high, abutting on one of the side walls, 
supported the bedstead, which inust have been a mere wooden frame without legs, and at 
the same time afforded space beneath it for boxes containing household linen or spare clothes 
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(ef, Borc#arpt, Ic. p. 450). These walls, except for being much lower, are just like the 
shelf-supports in the Vizier’s house, and it may well be that some householders preferred 
to sleep on the roof and used the ground-floor bedroom merely as a cupboard. Pillows or 
headrests of the ordinary type, both in wood and in stone, were found, though they were 
not common. 

4. The Kitchen. Though cooking was fairly often done in the front room, yet in a well- 
ordered house one of the small rooms at the back was in part or, if not encumbered by the 
staircase, in whole, devoted to the making and cooking of food. Of the kitchen pure and 
simple the most complete example was afforded by No. 10, Main Street, and a detailed 
account of this will serve to describe all. 

In the south-east corner is the bread-making area, separated from the rest of the room 
by a low coping of plastered brick, the fluor inside being carefully mud-plastered. Into the 
floor is let a mortar of bard white limestone, used for bruising wheat for porridge (burghul) 
and fur grinding hard grains: on a cloth laid on the floor the grain would be spread out 
after washing and sieving tu be picked over, and the dough would be made and kneaded. 
Next to this, against the south wall, is a shallow open bin 0°10 metre deep, perhaps to hold 
the grain ready for immediate use, while the big bin beyond it, 0°65 metre deep, would 
contain the main supply. Another bin 0°75 metre high occupied the north-west corner of 
the room. Next to this was an open hearth consisting of an open-ended trough for burning 
wood, then a solid brick hob, and then a small box-hearth for charcoal. In the north-east 
corner was the bee-hive shaped oven made of a big thick-walled pot heavily plastered round 
with aud and with a small draught-hole at the base and an open top intended to be closed 
by a clay lid. A charcoal fire was lit in this and the mass of clay and brick was well 
calculated tu retain the heat; the dough was put into a platter, flat-based with low vertical 
sides, which was originally of unbaked clay and was itself baked with the bread (we find 
examples showing all stages of firing; and the same practice holds good in the neighbour- 
hood to-dav); the loaves were left in the warm kitchen or stood in the sun for the yeast to 
work. and when they had risen enough they were put into the oven, saucer and all, without 
the trouble being taken of drawing the ashes. 

Another form of hearth was the box-hearth on a high base of solid brick (very much 
like the mangers) which sometimes was vaulted over to form an oven; but it cannot have 
worked so satisfactorily as the bee-hive type. Charcoal was commonly used as fuel, and we 
fonnd plenty in the ovens and in the cupboards under the stairs; wood was also used, and 
there was some evidence for dung-cakes, but it was not conclusive. The stone mortars were 
of precisely the saine shape as the stone bowls, also let into the floor, whereon the water-jars 
stood: the only difference was that whereas the mortars were smooth at the bottom and 
the upper part of their sides might be comparatively rough, the jar-stands were worn 
smooth round the rim and were rough at the bottom. With the mortars were used big 

club-shaped pestles of hard wood. as much as 0°95 metre long. 

The ordmary cooking-pot was a round-bottom and round-bellied “marmite ”* with low 
straight rim and wide nionithe made of thin hard-baked clay. Amphorae for carrying and 
keeping liquids were generally of a porous greenish ware. Shallow bowls of coarse clay 
were the commonest of all types after the big store jars ; doubtless they were the food 
dishes of every-day use. Painted pottery, common in the city houses, was rare in those of 
the village. but we did find here three of our best specimens,—two curious openwork vases 
and a handsume handled pot with a black design on a rich burnished red ground. All 
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kinds of baskets were common, and basket-work trays were doubtless used for bread- 
platters as they are to-day. 

When the back room was wholly given up to the staircase it presented no feature of 
interest other than the cupboard under the stairs, which was often used for storing fodder, 
but in other cases produced remains of dom-palm nuts, dates and grain or husks. 

There was one important respect in which the village houses differed widely from those 
of the city. In Akhetaten even the smaller houses are provided with granaries and store- 
rooms such as are necessary for people who in the autumn lay in supplies of grain, etc. 
sufficient to keep the household till the next harvest. The same need for brick bins, circular 
granaries and brick-lined underground stores is felt in the modern village, where the same 
habits persist, and it is surprising to find in this settlement out in the desert no provision 
made for keeping food in bulk. Of course here they had no harvests of their own to store, 
for there was no cultivation, but one might have thought that it would be even more 
necessary for people dependent on bought supplies to get in their stuff at the season 
when it was cheapest and to buy largely enough to tide over the winter when prices 
rise. The only explanation is that the villagers were working men engaged either by a 
big contractor or by the State, who got their rations regularly and at short intervals 
and so had no need to take forethought for themselves. If they were engaged in digging 
the great rock tombs, they certainly were State employees and as such would be pro- 
visioned by the King’s government; it is perhaps not without significance that the jar- 
sealings and graffiti found in the houses refer to wine of the House of Aten from the royal 
vineyards, or even that one jar-sealing bears the written name of Pa-wah, the name of the 
high priest of Aten in the sacred city on the plain below. 


Religion. 


There was but little left in the ruins to mark the religious views of its inhabitants. 
Naturally they must have been, on the surface at any rate, devout followers of the orthodox 
Aten worship, but there can be little doubt that with poor working men the traditional 
beliefs,—or rather superstitions,—of the past would be scarcely affected by royal prohibi- 
tions. The favourite deity was certainly Bes; we found many glazed amulets of that god, 
and his is the only figure that can be recognised on the wall paintings. The sacred eye of 
Horus, in the form of a ring bezel, is equally common; Tuéris occurs three times only, on 
amulets. The head of Hathor appeared as a decorative motive once on a stone bowl, once 
on the rim of a clay vase; a wooden Hathor head was probably decorative also, a part of a 
casket or something of the sort, not a cult object. The only things that did seem to be cult 
objects were painted clay figurines of Uraeus snakes, which at least had the advantage of 
not being vetoed by the Aten worshippers. Stone offering-tables were of common oceur- 
rence, and show that religion was not altogether neglected. 

The “evil eye” superstition seems to be illustrated by a slab of limestone roughly carved 
in relief with four human hands, the must widespread form of prophylactic amulet. A quite 
common object was a small ball of mud, sometimes stamped with the impressions of signet- 
rings, containing a wisp of hair: they may have been dedications, a lock of a child's hair 
being vowed to a god in the event of his reaching puberty,—a practice still current in some 
districts of Upper Egypt,—or they may represent a more malevolent type of domestic 
magic, 
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Chronolugy. 

That the village was contemporary with Akhenaten’s city goes almost without saying: 
if our view be correct that it was the residence of the workmen employed un the tombs, it 
is indeed necessary. For internal evidence we have to rely almost entirely on ring-bezels 
bearing royal cartouches and on wine-jar sealings and labels. It is true that we found one 
scarab of Amenophis ITI (22/98) and one of Tuthmosis III (22/180); but the first of these 
was doubtless an heirloom and scarabs of Tuthmosis III were made long after the king's 
death. Of Akhenaten we found one glazed amulet (22,162) and five ring-bezels, as well as 
several graffiti on wine-jars; of these, one is dated, doubtfully, to the eighth year uf the 
reign, one tu the eleventh, and several to the seventeenth. Three bezels bear the cartouche 
of SCa-ka-réC and no less than nineteen that of Tut-Cankh-amfin. 

Tt will be observed that the bulk of the dated objects come late in the reign of the 
heretic king or after its cluse; but it would be rash to deduce over-much from that fact. 
Glazed frit rings are fragile and short-lived things of small value, which would soon be 
broken and thrown away; in the deserted houses one could only expect to find those most 
recently worn and broken, and so the bezels should be taken as dating the evacuation of 
the villuge rather than foundation. 

The ruins themselves show that the houses were inhabited long enough to undergo 
various repairs and tu suffer from a steady and long-continued decay. In its early days the 
place evidently was prosperous, as is proved by the painted decoration of its walls; later on 
there is every sign of growing poverty. In Tut-Cankh-amfin’s time, when the decision had 
been taken to move the Court back to Thebes, gallery tombs at Akhetaten must have been 
at a discount, and the tomb-diggers suffered accordingly. One could not but be struck by 
the fact that whereas in the inner village all sorts of domestic utensils in wood and wicker 
were found in nearly every house, and everywhere the rooms were cumbered with fallen 
roofing material, in the outer village only broken pottery and small stray objects came tu 
light and not a fragment of wood was discovered. Clearly the western quarter of the place 
was evacnated first, and woud, being valuable material, was sedulously carried off, the larger 


cut timbers for new use elsewhere, the boughs and brushwovd to be burnt in the houses of 


the still mhabited inner village; and in view of this it is the more interesting to observe 
that the outer village produced as many as nine of the latest dated ring-bezels. It is safe 


tu assume that the place was built in Akhenaten’s time: it is certain that by the end of 


Tut-Cankh-amiun’s reign it was completely deserted. 


I. Tur Main City SItre. 


Though a large part of our season was devoted to the outlying sites already described, 
yet the main city was by no means neglected. A considerable area containing twenty 
houses was cleared between the High Priest’s Street and the Sikket-es- Sultan north of the 
wadi which cunts across the ruins; to the west of this and close to where Dr Borchardt sus- 
pected the existence of a second sculptor’s atelier three small houses were dug, but the 
quarter proved to have been so thoroughly destroyed by subbékhin that we abandoned it 
as hopeless: further south we excavated a group of houses in the irnmediate neighbourhood 
of RaC-neter’s house, thus continuing the plan of Professor Peet’s work last season, and five 
rather isolated houses lying ieaeen the Expedition’s headquarters and Hage Qandil 
village, towards the esitheen outskirts of the central portion of Akhetaten. 
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Of all the private houses dug this year by far the most important was that of Nekht, 
Akhenaten’s Vizier; indeed it is the finest yet found at Tell el-Amarna, surpassing in size 
and magnificence even the mansions of General Ra¢-mose and of Pa-wah the High Priest : 
we had reason to be thankful for the chance discovery of a few scraps of inscribed limestone 
on the surface of the mound which induced us, almost at the last moment, to undertake its 
excavation. 

The Vizier’s house, like all those of the better class, was raised on a platform (0°60 metre 
high) made by filling in up to the required level the space enclosed by the outer walls, and 
was laid out un the normal Akhetaten ground-plan, but its great size (it measured some 
thirty-five by twenty-six metres over all) allowed of an unusually large number of chambers 
in the domestic quarter. Although in this respect it was not strictly speaking typical, yet 
a description of it, as fulfilling better than any other the ideal of all the goud Tell el- 
Amarna houses, will serve as a general description of them all. (See Plan etc., Pl. XVIL) 

A flight of shallow steps against the north wall, with a low balustrade wall on the other 
side, led up to the front door (Pl. X). This was framed in heavy limestone jambs whereun were 
inscribed the name and titles and some of the virtues of the owner; the surface of the stone 
was painted yellow and the incised characters were filled in with bright blue paste. Through 
a lobby dignified by two columns, with whitewashed walls and inner door-frame painted 
yellow, and through a whitewashed ante-room whose door-jambs, white below, were painted 
above with horizontal bands of red, blue, yellow and green, one passed into the north 
loggia. This was a hall of noble proportions. The ceiling of a brilliant blue was supported 
by eight wooden columns resting on massive stone bases; the walls, white below, bore near 
the ceiling a frieze of blue lotus petals on a green ground with a red band above ; the floor, 
made, as were all the floors in this house, of large unbaked tiles, had originally been white- 
washed, but at a later period had received a fresh coating of mud plaster and had been 
painted in bright colours of which only traces of red and yellow remained. Along the north 
wall was a row of large windows, set fairly high up, looking out over the garden. In the 
middle of the south wall, facing the windows, wide folding doors on whose stone fraine an 
incised and painted inscriptiun repeated the Vizier’s honours opened un the central hall ; 
the long expanse of wall on either side of this was broken by smaller single doors. At 
each end of the hall two doors led to the service chambers; the three rooms at the north 
end (4, 5,6) were perhaps fur the accommodation of travellers, who could sleep here without 
intruding on the intimacy of the domestic quarters; at the south end, next to the ante- 
room, was a little chamber (7) containing a cupboard (?) which may have been the porter’s 
private apartment or the store-room where was kept the bedding reyuired for the guests of 
the house. 

The central hall, the main reception-room: of the house (8), was about eight metres 
square. Four columns grouped in the centre supported the lofty roof; in the middle of the 
south wall, facing the entrance from the north loggia, a double dvor with inscribed stone 
jambs opening on the inner reception-room gave a further effect of spaciousness to what 
was in itself a spacious apartment. As one entered one saw on the left hand a brick divan 
which stretched the whole length of the east wall; it was raised but slightly above tloor 
level, but was enclosed by a low whitewashed coping wall with three entrances; it was 
evidently the place reserved for the master of the house and his more favoured guests. In 
front of the middle entrance to the divan, between the two eastern colummn-bases, a circular 
depression in the paved floor showed where had stood a portable hearth,—the brick hearth 
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usual in these reception-rooms had here been replaced by something probably more ambi- 
tious. Projecting from the west wall was the square ablution platform, its raised flour and 
coping and back screen all of cut stone; those who would wash went up by a single stone 
step on to the platform, which measured two metres by one and a third, and helped them- 
selves to water out of a great jar which stood in a slight hollow cut in the centre of the 
paving. (See a reconstruction of the room on Pl, X VIL) 

On either side of the hall were two dvors, those on the west leading to the western 
loggia, those on the east one to the broad flight of stairs (11) that went up to the first floor 
rooms, one (13) to a passage off which opened bedrooms and store-chambers: in the south 
wall a second doorway gave more direct access to the private apartments, and balancing it 
on the west side of the main folding doors was a painted niche. The ground of this and its 
frame were painted a bright dark red which stood out strongly against the prevalent white 
of the walls: an inscription in yellow hieroglyphs on the frame reiterated the dignities and 
the merits of Nekht, while a metre and a half up on a central yellow panel which ran from 
top to bottom of the niche, King Akhenaten was portrayed worshipping the cartuuches of 
the Sun god. 

The central hall seems always to have been lofty, rising well above the two storeys of 
the domestic quarters adjoining it, and was lit partly by secondary light coming through the 
loggia dvors, partly by windows of its own set high up under the roof. Barred window-trames 
cut out of stone were found this year in a small house in another part of the site (Pl. IX) 
and those of Nekht’s house were probably of the same type though perhaps more elaburate. 
It was because windows were small and the principal lighting of the roeoms indirect that 
walls were always whitewashed and such colour as there was (apart from the niches) came 
high up and took the simple form of a rather narrow frieze with in some cases festoons of 
conventional Hower motives; a fragment of plaster with blue and white lotus leaves 
between bands of red and blue found in this hall may have belonged to such a festoon, 

The west loggia (9) was another long verandah-like room with large windows all down 
one side taking the afternoon sun; it was, one imagines, the winter lounge, used when the 
north loggia became uncomfortably cold. Two rows of columns, three in each row, sup- 
ported the blue-painted ceiling, which again was probably not very high. At either end was 
a niche adorned with inscriptions—the titles of the Vizier round the frame and in the 
centre a short hymn to the Aten, in black characters on a yellow ground—and pictures of the 
king adoring the cartouches of the Sun; and at either end there was a door, that at the 
north opening on to a sinall chamber of whose use we know nothing and the southern lead- 
ing through a lobby to the side entrance of the house. 

All these rooms belong to the more public part of the mansion, that where the guests 
were entertained and lodged; a wall running right across the house froin east to west 
separated thei from the domestic quarter reserved for the family of the Vizier. In the 
widdle of this back part of the house, with double duors opening on the central hall, is the 
inner reception-reom (16). On asmaller scale it reproduces the main features of the central 
hall itself. A single coluinn stvod in the centre, and beside its stone base is a circular bowl- 
hearth with a hob of mud brick: ayainst the west wall is the railed-in divan with three 
entrances in its low euping wall, and against the south wall is the stone lustration-platform 
(Pl. Xj: a painted niche occupies the suuth-west corner: two dvurs in the svuth wall lead ty 
cupboard-rooms with cemented floors and broad shelves resting on brickwork supports. An 
inner reception-rvoln such as this is fuund only in a few of the largest houses, e.g. that of 
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the High Priest; that it was essentially a private apartment reserved for the use of the 
household is shown by the fact that in one of the rare cases where it occurs (O. 48/14) it is 
separated by a passage from the central hall and the doors are so arranged that there is 
no direct view from one to the other; and by the further fact that in other large houses 
where no such room exists the big bedroom in the south-east corner of the house, usually 
called the mistress’ bedroom, possesses some of the furnishing of a hall (divan, hearth, ete.) 
and must have served a double purpose. 

The two other chief rooms of the domestic quarter are the bedrooms of the Vizier and 
his wife. Each of these (Nos. 21 and 27) has the low dais in a slight recess at one end 
which we are accustomed to regard as characteristic of the man’s bedroom. No. 27 
possessed as usual its own bathroom (29) and lavatory (28), but unluckily this corner of 
the house is badly ruined and for the arrangement of the offices we have to look elsewhere. 
In house L. 51. 1, excavated this season, the stone bath itself has disappeared but we have 
the raised platform on which it stood, the steps going up to it whereon the servant stood 
to pour the water over the bather, the cement-plaster on walls and floor, and in the floor 
the hollow for the great round-bottomed water-jar; the lavatory has behind a screen wall 
a low platform with central drain and on it the brick supports for the wooden seat of the 
simple earth closet. The bathroom and lavatory of room 21 (Nos. 22 and 23)—if these are 
such, and not extra bedrooms or dressing-rooms—were built as one long chamber but were 
divided off by a thin screen wall of brick ornamented with moulded panels; the floors were 
cemented and the walls whitewashed. 

Of the remaining chambers, 19 1s perhaps a servant’s room or a store, 26 is given over 
to cupboards and might be the master’s wardrobe, while 20, 24 and 30 are sections of a 
long passage running the whole width of the house, and 25 is the passage leading to 
No. 27 (Pl. XT). 

Tt will be remarked that there are no kitchen or servants’ quarters. While a tew 
domestics, the nurse and the tirewoman, might sleep in roums on the upper floor, most 
must have been lodged in a separate establishment, a small house such as is generally found 
in the garden or court of the larger mansions. As regards the cooking arrangements, in all 
the better houses we find the baking-oven outside, in the courtyard or in an outhouse ; of 
the kitchen proper, always a prominent feature of the poor houses, we find no sign at all, 
and it may well have been on the upper floor. 

The greatest height to which house walls are ever found standing is two metres, and 
naturally there is never anything left of the upper storey; but about the arrangement of 
this the ruins of the Vizier’s house have given us more information than had been forth- 
coming previously. In the west loggia we found four fallen stone column-bases (diameter 
0°63 metre) and outside the north wall of the house, in front of the steps, seven other more 
or less complete examples (diameter 0°53 and 0°45 metre) and a few fragments Now there 
was no place for these in the ground-floor rooms, where all the colummn-bases were found in 
position, and they must have come from above, and then the places in which they lay are 
useful evidence. There can be no doubt that the walls of the first floor followed the lines 
of the heavy ground-floor walls and that the general plan was similar except that the 
central hall and (presumably) the inner reception-room rose to the full height of the house 
and therefore had no rooms above them. But the two loggias were probably not very lofty, 
and it would seem that the columns of the lower storey were reproduced above by lighter 
shafts placed immediately over them (I assume an original six bases where four were found 
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and eight where seven rerained), thus giving two large galleries—the banquetting-hall and 
a women's court /—alung the north and west sides of the house while bedrooms, kitchens 
and offices would occupy as much of the other two sides as was not taken up by the stair- 
case, Viewed fron the outside, the whole house would form one solid block, the central 
court and back reewption-room rising slightly above its Hat roof but hidden from sight by 
a low parapet wall. The lobby at the top of the front steps was probably one storey only. 

Excavation has not yet gone far enough for us to be able with any assurance to attribute 
individual characteristics to the different parts of the city: but it would seem as if, south 
of the wreat rectangl formed by the palace. the temple or temples and the government 
ottives (2.¢. Petrie’s No. 13, which is certainly not a private house) there extended a large 
and densely populated qnarter in which, while there are a few fairly big houses, the majority 
are quite snub and were occupied by artisans, sculpturs’ assistants, glass-workers, faience 
takers and the like. the wealthier houses dug as yet He either along the broad High 
Priest's Street on the eastern or desert edge of the town, or along the King’s Highway 
whieh skirts the present cultivation. to the west or at the extreme south end of the 
nitdafe city. 

Dizome in this mdustrial quarter we found this year a centre of glass and glaze manu- 
theture. There were no factories: the workmen carried on their trade with the simplest of 
applaners in their own smal) bonses and courtyards, after the normal fashion of the East, 
so that there wis httle te distinguish these ruins from others of their sizes but from then 
weerecovered a fine series of specimens illustrating every stage of the industry, This material 
is precisely similar to that obtained by Petrie, who (Ze// el-inarad, p, 2+) has so thoroughly 
disenssed the process of manufacture that there is no need to repeat it here, ' 

Asmost of the houses dig this vear were small or at best normal examples of the type 
beloneang to well-to-do but not wealthy people. such as have been filly described by 
Professor Peet, ne eeneral acconnt of them) is necessary, Brit trom the season's work aces 
have gathered certain new details abont the Akhetaten houses in general which should be 
recorded. 

Dr Borchardt. disenssing his attempted restoration of the central hall of RaC-nose’s 
honse (0-4 35) remarks on the surprising lowness of Egyptian doors, This vear we 
were bieky enonah to find a complete doorway which more than bears out his stata Renes 
The doorway, whieh led from the central hall te the chief bedroorn ofa staall house (ML 50 13) 
was of sandstone pated bright red. the lintel and one entire Jatub were found. Phe door 
apertare measured only 14S. hich <O63in. wide: in one photograph (PL NY) the man 
standing is nonstally tall for a native, but the door is clearly of a most inadeqnate size. 
Th darcer houses the doors were probably net se uncomtortably low, but they were certainly 
net lotry, 

As qecards the decoration of the deoarepunbs, our evidence tends to show that these were 
wenetally white below, and that only the upper part was painted with the horizontal bands 
otectour whieh Dy Borchardt restores right down to the ground. 

New tects ts the nse of Hoors of large thin tiles of crnde brick instead of the ordinary 
badding-brieks which were normally employed: abe the painting of the inid wash aiden 
Seok s wath bright colors instead of plain whitewash,—a cheap toutation of the facies 
metaent thoars af the palace 

Tricos ot red part are not infrequently found on the stone eolittin-bases whenee 
Di Berehondt assmta = char the shafts of the colons were tisially of this cola, This uty 
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have been the case, and in the village we found part of a stone column-shaft (stone is 
a rare exception; the columns were almost always of wood) painted red all over. But in 
house N. 50/15 we found fragments of the mud plaster from round a wooden shaft decorated 
in bright colours, red, blue, white and yellow, with the conventional petal and circle patterns 
which appear on the walls and even on the frescoed pavements: we can therefore conclude 
that there was no definite rule, and that columns were painted as the fancy of the particular 
householder might dictate. 

Cupboards had already been noted by our German predecessors, but only in regard to 
one room: now we have them as a common feature of all the storerooms of a big house. 
A small point is the rounded top of the baluster wall of the staircase in house K. 51/1; from 
its presence here we can probably deduce that the wall of the front steps outside the house 
was similarly finished off. 

For the restoration of the internal decoration, the most important discovery has been 
that of the niches with pictures on their back walls in Nekht’s house and in M. 50/16. 
Hitherto it was only known that these niches which occur in all houses of any size, generally 
in the north loggia and in the central hall, bore inscriptions on the vertical sides of the 
frame while the recessed centre was plain red with, at most, a yellow panel down the middle. 
This would give the appearance of a door, and it is as a false door that Dr Borchardt restores 
such a niche in General Ra’-mose’s central hall. We now find that the niche represents 
not a door but a stela set in a brick frame. In the Vizier’s house the actual painting was 
preserved in one case only, in the north niche of the west loggia, which was standing to a 
greater height than the rest; the yellow panel went down to the ground and at 1°50 metres 
above floor level were the feet of the king represented as adoring the cartouches of the 
Aten; there can be no doubt that the other niches in the house, in all of which the lower 
part of the central yellow panel remained, were similarly decorated. In M. 50/16, a small 
house, the feet of the figures, which with a little drapery and the legs of a throne, were all 
that survived, came only 0:90 metre above floor level; the top of the picture was at 
1.35 metres above the floor, and over this was a design of some sort; there remained no 
evidence as to the total original height of the niche. In front of the south niche in the 
west loggia of the Vizier’s house there were found fragments of inscribed plaster which 
must have come from above the figured panel; they are from a hymn to the Aten written 
in vertical columns; there is no trace of this up to the height of 1°30 metres, to which the 
yellow ground was preserved, so that they belong above the picture of the king, and imply 
that the niche was at least two metres high. In front of this niche, against the centre, 
there was a small empty vase buried up to its rm in the floor. Clearly the niches were 
not merely decorative, but religicus in their character, and this vase must have been a 
receptacle for offerings. 


III. THe River TEMPLE, AND THE MYCENEAN SHERDS. 


Our attention was drawn to the site by stories emanating from Hagg Qandil of two 
inscribed door-jambs having been found some years ago in a sand-hill just south-west of 
the village: one of them had been sold to a dealer, one sent to the Cairo Museum, but the 
carved lintel was said to be still lying fallen under the sand. The tale was so circumstantial 
that I employed a few men for half a day testing the ground: they did not find the lintel, 
but chips of limestone, quantities of mud brick bearing traces of blue paint, and a Cypriote 
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pot-sherd, showed that there was here a building which might be of interest. The villagers 
then told ine of stone columns buried under the north end uf the same mound, and explained 
that these had once been exposed by the German excavators in the course of an experimental 
dig. With this information it was easy to identify the site with that briefly described by 
Professor Borchardt in M.D.0.G.. 50 (1912), p. 8, as “the remains of a large Eygyptain 
building in the constructiun of which there were used not only material from private houses 
of the time vf Amenophis LV, but also stones vut of what was clearly a temple or palace of 
the later Ramesside period.” 

Seeing how important a later occupation of Akhetaten would be for its bearing on the 
question of Aegaean chronology, the mention of Ramesside remains seemed amply to warrant 
amore thorough investigation of the site. The mound is that on which the south half of 
the modern village is built : the only part available for excavation was a strip lying between 
the house walls and the cultivation; it was dotted with palm-trees and on it were two 
sheikhs’ tumbs, one well preserved upon its north-east limit, one in ruins in the middle of 
the site: but fortunately our relations with the villagers were sufficiently good to smooth 
away all difficulties, and even the exposure of the worthy sheikh’s bones raised not the 
slightest demur. But it was not an ideal site. 

We started on December 10th by re-clearing the northern area already dug by the 
Germans but buried again under some three metres of wind-borne sand, intending to work 
south towards the promised lintel. As however the north end proved disappointing, and 
further progress was barred by a belt of palm-trees whose removal would have been an 
expensive matter, on December 17th all the men were shifted to the south end, in order 
that this area might be explored independently, and the palms destroyed and the two sites 
joined up only if results seemed likely to make this worth while. This not being the case, 
work was stopped altogether on December 31st. Our plan is therefore quite incomplete,— 
necessarily so, for part of the building hay been destroyed by a modern sakya, part by 
cultivation, and a great deal of 1t whs covered by the village and the sheikhs’ tombs; but 
even of the comparatively free area not all was excavated, and no junction was ever effected 
between the two sections that were cleared. The reason for this was that hardly any objects 
of importance were obtained from what was a very laborious piece of digging, nor was there 
likelihood of vbtaining any by carrying the work further; but on the other hand we had, 
before closing down, sectired just that historical information the hope of which had induced 
us to begin. 

Our excavations represent a relatively small part of a large building of which the north 
(and more ltaportant) end lies under the modern village, and the whole of the west side has 
been destroyed by the enlrivation: our plan shows only the south end of the east side, and 
probably does not even extend to the axis of the building. From this mere patch it was not 
easy tu get an idea of the original character of the site, and there was little to help us apart 
frem the ruins theiselves, Nevdless to say, we did not find the sculptured lintel promised 
us by the villagers: but we did find the threshold which they had mistaken for a lintel at 
the precise spot whence they had said that the door-jambs were removed, and it was evident 
that these had been of stone. 

In front ‘ f the door whose jambs had so unluckily disappeared, and in six of the other 
rooms here in the south, we found. lying on the lowest Hoor-level, chips and fragments of 
inscribed limestone, all of the Akhenaten period. Fragmentary though the inscriptions 
were, it can sately be said that they were not of the sort which experience shows us would 
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be found in a private house. Moreover the plan of the place, though so incomplete, is 
clearly quite unlike the stereotvped house-plans of Akhetaten; many of the rooms were 
mere cellars, opening only from above, and a large part of the complex is really basement 
supporting a platform on which the main building stood. The building may have been a 
palace; it is far more likely to have been a temple. 

One chamber with columns and altar in situ (Pl. XII), was a shrine in the latest period 
of the building; but as its walls were of the time of Akhenaten (the stone-work was not), 
it may possibly have been from its origin a side-chapel of a larger temple, and this is made 
more probable by the fact that whereas its floor remained virtually at the XVIIth Dynasty 
level, the floors of the rooms to the south and east contemporary with the last phase of the 
shrine chamber had risen above that level by a metre or even a metre and a half; these 
rooms were presumably priests’ quarters and store-rooms, and as such would be more often 
pulled down and rebuilt, their floors rising in the process,-while the shrine being permanent 
would, as Herodotos remarked, be left in a hollow. 

That the brick walls were of the Akhenaten period was shown in the north section by 
the XVIIth Dynasty pottery found on the lowest floor-level associated with them, and in 
the south by the inscriptional evidence. These walls in some cases remained in use through- 
out the whole occupation of the site, in others they were destroyed or buried and new walls 
were erected on the upper floor-levels, these again either falling out of use in their turn or 
serving the needs of later occupants in remodelled quarters. The date of these later buildings 
(not their character) was what gave to the site its chief interest. 

The shrine in its final form consisted of a small (original) mud-brick court with two 
columns and, against the back wall, a large stone-paved altar approached by a flight of 
stone steps. When first found the columns had been encased in rough masonry (Jl. D.0.G., 
50, Fig. 3), but this has since disappeared: the shafts were in three pieces (the top drum 
missing), giving a total height of perhaps three and a half metres; they were only roughly 
worked, and obviously were intended to receive a coating of plaster; the capitals, judging 
from one found by the Germans at the south limit of their work! and by two small fragments 
found by ourselves, were unusually splayed examples of palin-leaf type: the two bases were 
not a pair, that on the east being a well-made base of regular NVIIIth Dynasty type, while 
the other was a rough disk of totally different workmanship and date. In the middle of the 
paving of the altar-top there was a large limestone block bearing a much-damaged cartouche 
of Rameses III: it was presumably this stone that prompted the Germans to describe the 
shrine as rebuilt with fragments of a late Ramesside temple or palace. 

That description is of course exact, but it would be rash to argue from the presence 
of a single portable block (it measures 1:10 x 0-40 x 0-20 metres) that there was ever a 
Ramesside building in the neighbourhood: stones were freely transported from one site to 
another,—as, ¢.g., Horemheb carried otf to Thebes a vast quantity of worked stones from 
Akhetaten itself,—and this block, if it gave us no further infomation, might just as well 
have come from any other place along the river as from Tell el-Aimarna. Fortunately how- 
ever it does not bear the cartouche alone: the deeply cut but halfobliterated Rameses 
inscription is itselfa palimpsest, and beneath it can be traced faint signs of an Aten text. This 
clinches the matter. The Aten text makes the stone a native of Akhetaten, and to imagine 
that iv was carried off to be used in a Ramesside teinple elsewhere and that that temple 
was destroyed and used as a quarry and this particular stone was brought back by some 

1 We have only native report fur the provenance, the capital not hasing been published by its finders, 
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later builder to its original home, is to push coincidence too far; and we are driven to the 
conclusion that the Rameses III temple was at Tell el-Amarna, and probably on the site of 
the Akhenaten temple and of the later chapel which it helped to build. 

There was no inscriptional material for dating the shrine in whose altar the dishonoured 
monument of Rameses found itself laid side by side with sculptured blocks from Akhenaten’s 
older building: for this we had to depend on less direct evidence. In the rooms lying east 
of the shrine three principal floor-levels corresponding to three occupation-periods were 
easily to be distinguished. At the south end of the mound, in spite of subsidiary alterations, 
there were equally evident the same three main periods, which it was natural to associate 
with the three given us by the shrine itself. In one room a square basement chamber of 
the Akhenaten building had been in the next period turned into a circular granary, in the 
construction of which part of the old walls had been cut away: later the granary in its 
turn fell into disuse and disrepair, and over its ruins there formed a rubbish-heap of broken 
pots thrown out from the neighbouring rooms: all the sherds in this heap that could be 
dated at all were of definitely XXVIth Dynasty types. 

Now nothing corresponding to this has as yet been found in the eastern part of the city 
site, where most excavation has been done; but in the “grave-diggers’” village we came 
upon two plundered coffins of, approximately, the XXIIIrd Dynasty. There was nothing to 
explain their presence, but the tombs from which they had been carried cannot have been 
far from the village, and were probably some of those late tombs which the Germans dug 
in the next valley. This is no proof of their belonging to people living close to the village, 
or even in the Tell el-Amarna neighbourhood; at the present day the cemeteries that 
stretch between Hagg Qandil and Hawata are largely used by quite distant villages on the 
far bank of the Nile. The same might be said of the XXth(’) Dynasty coffin found in 
house P. 47. 5 (JL.D.0.G., 52, pp. 8-9), but the argument must not be pushed too far, and 
the Germans also report the discovery, apparently in the same neighbourhood, of stelae of 
the late New Empire, which could hardly be explained away in the same manner. We have 
in the Hagg Qandil temple definite evidence of occupation both in the XXth and in the 
XXVIth Dynasties, and, especially in view of these other hitherto disconnected finds, it is 
but reasonable to suppose that the occupation was continuous. 

When then did it begin? In the southern excavated area there are in two rooms large 
stone column-bases which seem to be in position but certainly do not belong to the building 
in which they oceur; they do not align with the walls, and one base lies not in the centre 
but in the corner of the rvoim and the wall actually runs over the edge of the stone and 
must have been built when the latter was already there and already disused. The walls are 
of Akhenaten’s time, and the column-bases are certainly older than the walls; but it is 
impossible to say by how much they are older: great changes can take place even within 
the shurt space of twenty-five years, and we are by no means prepared to affirm that we have 
here proof of pre-Akhenaten buildings. The discovery in another room of a Tutmosis III 
scarab does not help us; the cbject was found well above floor-level, it 1s portable and 
durable, of the sort that can never be considered to give good evidence for a building, and 
scarabs of this particular king were commonly used—and manufactured—very many years 
after his death. All we can say is that the necessary priority in time of the column-bases 
to the walls, and the existence therefore on the site of a building older than one which we 
know to be of Akhenaten's date, must be taken into consideration. Akhenaten’s own claim 
to have founded his new city in an absolutely clean spot has been discussed by Dr Borchardt 
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(VD.0.G., 50, p. 9) and by Professor Peet (Journ. Egypt. Arch., vil, 172 et seqq.), in the 
light of their discoveries made chiefly in the eastern houses of the town, and neither has 
been able to settle the question. We have not settled it either, but personally I am of 
opinion that no evidence of real value bearing on the point is likely to be forthcoming from 
the inland quarter of the city area; if there was an earlier settlement it was probably a 
small one and almost certainly close to the river: ouly when Akhenaten made the place his 
capital did the builder encroach far on the desert, and only excavations in or near the culti- 
vation will throw light on an earlier history of the site. 

The same is true of its later history. There is no doubt at all that when Tut-Cankhamiin 
shifted the seat of government back to Thebes Akhetaten fell into decay: all the nobles 
and the wealthy people left, the artisans finding their occupation gone followed them, and 
only felléhin would remain behind to till the fertile river-banks. One cannot suppose 
detestation for the heretic city to have been su strong as to cause good land to be left 
uncultivated in a country where good land is so scarce. There must have been a permanent 
agricultural population, but they would live not in houses far inland but close to their work, 
probably on the sites of the present villages of Et-Till, Hagg Qandil, El-Amaria and Hawata; 
in time they would require temples, if only to witness to their reversion to orthodoxy, and 
it is really not surprising to find that our Hagg Qandil temple, once consecrated to the 
Aten, remained in use under succeeding dynasties as a shrine of the conventional cult. 

If I have laboured the point of the later occupation of Tell el-Amarna, it is because of 
its bearing on the vexed question of Aegaean chronology. Professor Peet in the Journal of 
Egyptian Archaeology (loc. cit., 183 et seq.) has given an admirable summary of the grounds 
for and against making the L. M. IIb. sherds found at Tell el-Amarna contemporary with 
Akhenaten. Since he wrote, we have obtained much stronger if not conclusive evidence for 
continued occupation, but this by itself does not solve the question. In the Hagg Qandil 
ruins there was found very little pottery definitely associated with the Akhenaten period, 
and it included no Mycenaean sherds: the same was true of the second (Ramesside) period. 
One piece of Cypriote ware of the early iron age was found in the filling of room 4; several 
Cypriote fragments fitting together into parts of three recognisable vases came from room 8, 
but all the native pottery here was of the XXVIth Dynasty and the Cypriote examples 
were of the well-developed iron-age type (* Graeco-Phoenician”) which agrees with that 
date. The precinct of the Southern Pool and its rubbish-heaps produced nothing Aegaean. 
The “ grave-diggers’” village, the date of which is well fixed, yielded one piece of a Cypriote 
“ladder pattern” bowl, but no Mycenaean fragments. Professor Petrie’s great haul of 
Aegaean sherds came from the rubbish-heaps of the northern palace: only three were from 
private houses. The Germans found “a few bits every season.” Professor Peet excavated a 
large area in the southern part of the city and found only four Mycenaean potsherds. We 
dug five houses at the extreme south end of the city and found none. When we moved 
northwards and dug alongside the German work in sqq. O. 47 and P. 46, 47, we. in the 
middle of the area between desert and sown and more towards the palace site, close to 
where the Germans found their late coffin and probably not far from where they found late 
XVIIth Dynasty stelae, we collected 10 L. M. HIb. sherds from eight out of the 24 houses 
dug. Now there was no sign whatever of later occupation of this area, and there was 
nothing in the position of the fragments to suggest that they were a later intrusion,— 
though as the subbdkhin have only too often destroyed all stratification this negative 
evidence has little value,—and the obvious conclusion is that the sherds are contemporary 
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with the houses. But a caveat should be entered against the assumption that this is 
necessarily the case. Professor Petrie estimates that the 1500 sherds tound by him came 
from nearly 800 pots, a pot being on the average represented by not more than two pieces : 
and it must be remembered that many bits that did join might well have been broken 
apart when or after they were thrown on the waste-heap: of course none but broken pots 
were thrown away, and pieces of them may easily have been left behind, but even sv the 
proportion is a remarkable une. Now in the filling uf every house and of every room there 
are masses of pottery fragments. In spite of all precautions some bits are inevitably thrown 
away with the rubbish, but if the sherds from a room, and certainly if the sherds from a 
whole house, be collected and examined, while it may not be possible to build up complete 
pots (that happens seldom), vet most of the pieces can be grouped either as fitting together 
to form larger fragments or at the least as belonging to the same pet; there are com- 
paratively few quite isolated sherds. But of the Mycenaean fraginents which we have 
found the three from one house (P. 46. 15) may possibly derive fromm the same vase. but all 
the rest—and the same is true of Professor Peet’s examples—are quite isolated, stray little 
bits of vessels of which the remaining parts have entirely disappeared. One cannot suppose 








that whenever a Mycenaean vase was broken all the fragments except one were carefully 
removed and distributed, two on the rubbish-heaps and the rest elsewhere, while the broken 
native wares were either all carried off or all left lying: to me at least the Mycenaean 
sherds have the appearance of having been dropped as broken pieces, not of having been 
broken off from dropped pots. Of course when Akhetaten ceased to be inhabited it was 
not left without visitors; the bricked-up houses must have been plundered first of their 
furniture and yaluables, then of their woodwork and finally of their stone —not only were 
the temples and palaces used as quarries, but froin the private houses the stone seats and 
the column-bases have as often as not been removed, sv that quite apart from the permanent 
pepulation down by the river-bank there must have been plenty of people busy in the 
deserted town long before subdkh-digging became the practice: but even so it is not easy 
to explain single Mycenaean sherds being scatt-red here and there over the site, and still 
harder tu disswciate the rubbish-heap fraginents from the numerous dated objects found 
with them. But I can conceive of uo reason at all why. if L.M. IIb. vases were really in 
use at Akhetaten, they are represented to-day by single sherds only whereas of the Egyptian 
wares we can generally gather fragments enough tu build up a third or more of the entire pot. 
Nothing can tairly be argued trom the tact of this pottery being found at Tell el-Amarna unless 
the conditions in which it is found be taken into consideration also, and though nothing has 
been proved as vet, the conditions seem to me to go far towards invalidating the conelusion 
which would follow from the fact alone, Proof can only come from further excavation, 
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artificial lake; there are no archacolovical grounds for connecting the name on the potsherd 
with the ruins, but its suitability was tov obvious to be passed over, and we were quick. to 
adopt it as a label, while keeping the mure correct word * precinct” to define a complex for 
which it was difficult to find any cther noun sufficiently non-committal. 


The Situation. 

The site lies behind and a little north of the modern village of Hawata, which is built over 
the ruins of houses of Akhenaten’s time; for a long distance north of it the desert shows 
no signs of former buildings, and if such existed in the cultivation all trace of them has dis- 
appeared, so that one must assume that the Hawata ruins represent a quarter of the city 
of Akhetaten which was quite distinct from the part of the town that stretches from Et-Till 
to the south end of Hagg Qandil; but it was a quarter rather than a separate town, and 
as the high-set village of Ameria undoubtedly conceals old remains the distance separating 
the different parts may not have been so great as it seems tu-day. It should be remembered 
that there are extensive ruins well to the north of Et-Till which again, though not directly 
connected with the central portion of the city, are yet not wholly disconnected from it, seeing 
that there are several isulated buildings and groups of buildings scattered between the main 
sites; it would appear that across the entire amphitheatre of flat land which lies within the 
boundaries marked uut by Akhenaten’s stelae one great town straggled along the fringe 
between desert and cultivated river-bank, and though the early discovery of a temple and 
palace in the centre of the arc has so focussed our attention on that quarter as to make it 
seem for us the city proper, of which all out-lying parts must be merely suburbs, yet this 
impression may quite possibly be based on erroneous and over-hasty judgments, and we may 
yet find that the extremities of the long and narrow strip were just as Important and as rich 
as the middle of it. 

Bibliography. 

Qur Hawata site seems to have escaped the notice of Professor Petrie, as it does not 
appear on his general map of the Amarna district published in 1894. Attention was first 
drawn to it in 1896, when M. Barsanti excavated here and removed some panels of frescoed 
pavement, of which the majority are now in the Cairo museum and others in Berlin, 
M. Barsanti did not publish any report of the work done by him. and the account of the 
technique of the frescoes given by von Bissing and Reach (Aunales di Service, Vu, p. 65) 
records the fact of their coming trom a palace of Amenophis IV at Hawata without describing 
further the circumstances of their discovery. Baedeker (1902 edition) refers tu an entirely 
destroyed palace of Amenophis IV at el-Hawata. N.de G, Davies (EL £. F. Tell el Amarna, 
11, 1905) inserts on his copy of Petrie’s plan (PI. f) a note of a “small painted pavement ” 
having been found north of Hawata. Timme in his survey (Tel/ el-Amarna vor der deutschen 
ausgrabung, 1911) marks the site as ~ Palastruinen” and on p. 23 describes it briefly as a 
rectangular ruin-field and illustrates one of the Berlin frescoes secured from it by Barsanti ; 
he further notes the four high sand-hills which lie in a row south-west of the site, remarking 
that while they are certainly artificial there is nothing to explain their origin. In 1907 the 
Germans dug on the site tor the shurt space of one rainy day, and their experiment seemed 
to thei to prove (Witth. D. O. G. 34, p. 28) that the palace walls were still preserved to a 
man’s height and that its plan could therefore be recovered with certainty, and that the 
sand-hills referred to by Timme were the broken remains of an ancient dam or retaining- 
wall for an artificial lake. 
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Excavation. 

When the Egypt Exploration Society started work here on November 18, 1921, the site 
looked tar from promising. The rectangular enclosure was indeed quite clearly defined by 
the ruins of its outer wall, but only in one place, and there only for a short distance, did a 
mound of any height give promise of the wall being well preserved; for the rest, a trench 
with a low bank of broken brick and sand on either side of it showed where the subdkh 
diggers had rooted out what time otherwise had spared. At the west end of the rectangle 
more disturbed ground marked the place where interior walls had been dug out for sabdkh ; 
in its north-east corner the broken surface littered with fragments of painted cement paving 
showed where Barsanti had worked; to the suuth of this, a large and roughly square patch 
of ground in which the soil was almost wholly composed of stone chippings was obviously 
the site of a masonry building all the material from which had been removed in antiquity ; 
the whole of the central part of the enclosure was a low-lying stretch of absolutely level soil, 
free of all signs of ancient remains, but cut up into squares by the mud partitions and ditches 
of modern cultivation. The line of mounds to the south-west was more instructive than the 
site itself; these were clearly not parts of a dam, but spoil-heaps thrown up while digging 
a canal or lake in the desert surface; and connecting them with the rectangle of low ground 
in the centre of the enclosure we were able to identify this as a lake surrounded by buildings 
and a boundary wall, a conjecture which excavation amply confirmed, 

As work went on, the estimate of the site based on the result of the German’s one-day 
experiment proved tu be rather too optimistic, Only towards the south-east, where the walls 
of the two enclosures met, was the building preserved to any height. Everywhere else the 
sabbikhin had done their worst, and though here and there a wall-fragment might stand 
0°60 metre high, it would soon break down to nothing at all, and a trench full of more or 
less clean sand running along a broken pavement edge, or simply a trench, was all from 
which a brick wall could be inferred. The stone buildings had suffered even more severely, 
and in none was a single stone ever found én situ: all we had to go upon was the layer of 
cement spread over the surface of the sand to take the lowest course of masonry. The ancient 
Egyptian workinan who carried off the stones of the heretic king’s palace to Te-use them in 
some more orthodox munument elsewhere. and the modern peasant rooting up mud-brick 
to manure his fields, had both done their work so thoroughly as to leave to the archaeological 
digger no iore than the barest evidence of what they had destroyed. It is eloquent of the 
condition of the site that in two cases at least the limits of a building could only be fixed 
by the trees that had once grown in the garden outside ; and it is a curious commentary 
on the relative permanence of things that under a few centimetres of desert sand we could 
find trees and plan the mud borders of the flower-beds where of massive walls there remained 
not the slightest trace. 


The Site. (See Plan, Pl. XV.) 


The site consists of two rectangular enclosures, one double the size of the other, con- 
taining lakes, gardens and buildings. Properly speaking it is not a palace, because it is not 
a residence, but a royal pleasure resort, a “ paradise” in which the buildings, important as 
they may be. are yet scarcely more than accessories to the water and the flowers. One of 
the buildings is a temple. one a summer-house, another either a harim or a hall of audience 
ora combination of the two: there are the houses of humble employees and there is a mag- 
nificent entrance-hall. but there is no place where a king and his court could live. One can 
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but suppose that Akhenaten resided in a palace in the central or northern part of the town, 
presumably in that discovered by Petrie, and that to this pavilioned garden he would come 
to spend high days or holidays, either being rowed in his barge up the Nile or driving his 
chariot, as the tomb reliefs often show him driving, along the broad road which ran through 
Akhetaten north by south and is now called by the villagers of Hagg Qandil the King’s 
Highway, “Sikket es-Sultan.” 

The Enceinte Wall. 


The two enclosures lay side by side, with their longer axes roughly east and west. The 
northern measured some two hundred metres by one hundred and the smaller about one 
hundred and sixty metres by eighty; a mud-brick wall, buttressed on the outer side along 
its entire length, surrounded the whole Precinct and separated its two component parts. 

This wall had been so terribly ruined by the subékh-diggers that little could be learned 
as to its character. In many places even its foundations had been removed, though the 
builders had laid them a gvod half metre below the original surface uf the desert, and it 
was thus impossible to say whether or no there had been gateways in it; one certainly 
suspected such in the middle of the east wall of the southern garden, where two large sand- 
filled pits projecting from the wall line might well mark the emplacement of gate-towers 
removed bodily by the sabbdkhin, and at this point too there was no single brick left of the 
wall itself; but if a gate is here inserted on our plan it is only by conjecture. In the northern 
enclosure again there may have been a gate in the eastern wall, which in many places is 
too much ruined to allow of proof one way or the other, but there was certainly none in the 
other three walls except the small door on the south opening into the southern garden just 
behind the great court of entry; and though this may seem, and is, but an insignificant 
approach to so luxurious a place, yet for once privacy may well have been preferred to display, 
and we would not suggest a second entry, for which there was no evidence at all in fact. 

In the south-east corner of the southern garden there were found close up against the 
footings fragments of coloured plaster which, as there was no interior building here, or at 
least none more important than a potting-shed, must have fallen from the wall itself. If so, 
we may imagine that the whole inner face of the enceinte wall was brightly painted with 
naturalistic designs in which trailing vines with purple clusters played a leading part while 
above them, separated by bands of black and yellow, was a cavetto cornice decorated in the 
conventional way with vertical petals of red, blue, green and white. The evidence for the 
character of the wall is indeed scanty, but it is if anything more than one would have ex- 
pected to obtain from a building in so ruined a condition, and considering that for a large 
part of the circuit the very bricks had entirely disappeared it is less rash than it might seem 
to reconstruct a decorated wall from a few bits of coloured plaster found in one corner only. 


The Entrance Hall. 


The main, if not the only, entrance tu the Precinct, lay at the west end of the southern 
enclosure, where there was a large stone building standing directly on the high road. This 
was found to be in a greatly ruined state, and it was only from the marks left by the masonry 
blocks on the bed of cement which served as a foundation that we were able to recover the 
plan; fortunately however there were a number of stone fragments, column-drums and 
capitals, overlooked by the workmen who carried otf the building material for re-use else- 
where, which were of great assistance as illustrating the character and ornamentation of 
the building. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. vii. 10 
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The entrance-hall proper (VIII in Pl. NV) was a large court containing tour rows of 
columns, nine columns to a row. Judging from fragments, these were adorned with scenes 
of the king and his family engaged in the worship of the Aten: on the walls were reliets 
showing the king going in procession or receiving tribute, stock subjects which we find 
constantly on the walls of the tombs, The column capitals were in limestone, of the palm- 
leaf type, the surface of the leaves being cut into cloisons (as if to give the veining) which 
were filled with coloured paste. This is a cheap imitation of the splendid capitals which 
adorned the Northern Palace (7. PErrie, Tell el Amernu, Pl. VI) where the inlay was in 
faience and the edges of the stone cloisons were gilded; here a soft paste was used and the 
stone was but painted yellow. All through this building there was a lavish employment of 
paint to conceal a real poverty of material and slovenly workmanship; apart trom one frag- 
ment of a red granite statue, all the rest was of limestone or the poorest quality of sand- 
stone, and nowhere did we find traces of the elaborate inlay which enriched the sculptures 
and inscriptions of the little temple in the northern enclosure; only bright coluur redeemed 
the rough cutting of hieroglyphs and uraeus cornices. 

To the north of the main entrance-hall there lay a smaller culumned court: to the 
south of it, a small central room with no columns, at the back of which there seems to have 
been a throne or altar; east of this was a long court with a double row of columns supporting 
its roof, and behind it a little chamber reached from the central court by a passage running 
along the western wall of the whole building. Where even the ground-plan could be re- 
covered only with difficulty, it was impossible to find evidence for the character and use of 
the dittcrent elements of the building; its position shows that it was the entry to the Precinct 
as a whule, and the central hall, which probably had a door in its east wall opening on to 
the garden, seems to have been the entry proper: but for the rest we can venture no 
hypothesis. 


The South Garden. 


Immediately behind the hall of entry lay a small lake, and on either side of and behind 
this stretched garden ground planted with trees and shrubs. The only other buildings in 
the enclosure were two honses at the extreme cast end close to where a break in the line 
of the outer wall suggests a gateway opening on to the desert; one of these was a house of 
moderate size and apparently of nore or less normal type, though it was so badly ruined, as 
well as being complicated by alterations or rebuilding, that the plan was not easy to make 
out: its main feature was a central court with columns; the other was a workman’s cottage 
(Nos, VI, A and Bon Pl. XV), In the rest of the enclosure no more digging was done than 
suttced to prove the general character of the place, and as soon as trees had been found on 
the higher ground surrounding the rectangular depression which experience in the northern 
enclosure had already shown must represent a lake, work was stopped. 

The only entrance to the northern enclosure was by a rather small door in the dividing 
wall, just beyond the hall of entry; from the main road one passed through the great 
columned hall and turning to the left found oneself in front of the gate to the more private 
and, as its buildings showed it to be. the more important section of the Precinct. But since 
the great entry was intended for royal ceremonial, there was also, between the north side of 
the court and the wall dividing the two gardens, a narrow lane ending in a small doorway 
giving on te the read: coming in by this, one arrived unostentatiously at the same gate to 
the north garden as faced the visitors using the state entry. 
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The Northern Enclosure. 

The Western Runge. VI on Pl, XV. All along the west wall lay a row of small houses 
which can only have been those of the workpeople employed on the Precinct. Those to the 
nurth were constructed with a solidity unusual in houses of the type, while on the contrary 
those to the south were, judging from the scanty ruins of them that survived, more than 
usually flimsy. The northern houses of the row differed from the workmen’s dwellings of 
our valley site, and also from those found by the German excavators in the main city 
(D.0O. G, 34 (1907), p. 20), by having alongside of each a narrow yard with outbuildings; in 
two of these we found dead cows and in one room there were nine dead dogs; it would 
almost seem that there was here a sort of home farm run for the benefit of those using the 
pleasure-gardens, and one thinks of syllabub! Apart from the animal remains there was 
nothing remarkable about these houses. 

The whole of this utilitarian quarter was discreetly hidden from the gardens by a long 
wall, and for part of the way by two parallel walls enclosing a road which must have atforded 
access to the garden through a door at its north end, and to the quay, while it also served 
the needs of a building which, backed against it, projected forward into the garden and 
reached nearly to the lake’s edge. This building again is of the type of workinan’s cottage, 
boasting only the minimum of four rooms, but its solid walls and its columned mandarah 
set it in a class apart from those familiar to us from other parts of the Amarna site; it is 
certainly of a domestic character, and one can only surmise, from its superior style and its 
isolated position in the garden itself, that it was the house of the overseer of the king's 
gardeners employed in Maru-Aten. Nothing was found in it to confirm any such supposition. 


The Lake and Garden. 

The greater part of the northern enclosure was taken up by a rectangular lake, some 
120 metres long by 60 metres wide and about a metre deep, its sloping gravel sides lightly 
puddled with Nile mud. It is from this lake, and from the smaller one in the south enclosure, 
that all the stuff came which forms the line of great spoil-heaps standing up south-west of 
the site. A lake such as this, however useful fur irrrigation purposes, must haye been in- 
tended mainly for an ornamental feature of the garden and for the amusement of the garden’s 
frequenters ; 1t has of course its precedent in the artificial lake which adorned Amenophis III's 
palace at Thebes, and is but a very much enlarged edition of the garden pools with trees 
about their margin which were common in the country houses of the XVHIth Dynasty 
nobles. Amply deep enough for the light, painted pleasure-craft of the Egyptians, and 
shallow enough to have no dangers for the least skilful wet-bob in the royal harim, this 
lake must often have been the scene of such gay picnic parties as we see illustrated on the 
walls of many New Empire tombs. 


The Quay. 

From the wall screening the western range of the employees’ houses a long stone quay 
or causeway ran out over the low garden ground and projected into the water. It had a 
low breast-wall on either side and at its end a small building, probably in the shape of an 
ornamental gate, decorated with painted reliefs; from the fragments of this, we could 
identify scenes of Aten worship, of running soldiers and foreign captives, probably both trom 
a tribute scene, boating pictures, and, on a much smaller scale, one of the perspective plans 
of palace or temple such as are common in the tombs; with these went reeded culumns with 
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palm-leaf capitals, a palmette frieze on a cavetto curnice, and the inevitable frieze of uraeus 
snakes. From a doorway a flight of steps seems to have led down to the water, and half-way 
along the quay other steps went down to the flat garden ground on the west border of the 
lake. 


Gurden. 


All round the lake stretched the garden. Wherever we dug we found just below the 
surface either the straight mud ridges which divide Hower- or vegetable-beds and cut them 
into compartments for irrigation. or else the remains of trees. As there is little nourishment 
in the desert soil, a hole was dug down and filled with imported earth: this earth was 
mounded up and round it was built or plastered a iud wall, circular and rising like a 
Hower-pot to a height of anything up to sixty centimetres (according to the size of the tree) 
and rounded off at the top into a neat coping: these mud tubs are still regularly used in 
Egypt, and, represented in section, they appear in ancient Egyptian drawings of trees, 
e.g. in one of the pavements from the Water Court; in Daviss, Tell el Aimarna, 1, Pl. XX XII 
(tomb of Meryra) there is a garden full of such, haying not a little in common with the 
Precinct of the Southern Pool. 


Building IIT. 


Scattered amongst the trees and flower-beds were three other buildings or groups of 
buildings. One of these, lying against the south wall of the enclosure, was a house of mud 
brick forming three sides of a square, a ground-plan unusual in Akhetaten. It was un- 
fortunately much ruined; the southern rooms, of which alone the walls were tolerably well 
preserved, showed by their well-cut stone thresholds and remains of painted plaster that they 
had been of some consequence : of the two projecting wings only the cellarage remained, and 
that in so ruinous a state that even the plan could not be made out with certainty, but over 
the cellars, on a level two or three steps abuve that of the southern chambers, there must 
have been large and pleasant loggias looking out over garden and lake. In the quad- 
rangle between the wings there was a small syuare tank where once the lotus and papyrus 
grew: the impressions of their stalks and leaves were innumerable in the light water-laid 
mud which overlay the thick bed of heavy svil at the tank’s bottom. 


The“ Harim.” IV on PL XY. 


On the north edge of the lake stood a building uf a much more individual type, consist- 
ing of three courts one behind the other all flanked by smaller rooms. It was approached 
froin the west by a long walled passage communicating, probably, with the pathway from the 
quay along the western sercen wall. The roof of the front or western court was supported by 
Six Stone columns set in two rews, aud between them a narrow flight of stairs led to a raised 
platform (Pl. XT). We were at first inclined tu believe that this was a stepped altar like that 
figured in the tomb of Panehesy (Tell el Amarna, u, Pl. XVIII), but an altar would surely 
have been sv placed as tu let the ministrant face the rising sun, whereas the platform stands 
against a solid brick wall behind which lie two more walled courts ; it seems therefore more 
likely that we have here a raised throne in a hall of audience such as is shown in the reliefs 
of the tomb of Meryra (Zell el Amarna, i, P]. NX XVIII); in the picture there the throne 
stinds on a long dais reached by a flight of steps, and above it isa light canopy or baldachino 
behind which is seen the sun’s disk with its rays ending in human hands; in the ruins, the 
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dais widens at the top of the steps, making room at its outer angles for the slender shafts 
that would support a canopy, while the blank wall behind it presents an admirable ground 
for a painting of the Aten, which to the spectators would appear in the east with its rays 
descending on and around the person of the king. 

A door on the north side of the throne leads into the central peristyle court. Here again 
we find a quite remarkable feature. The colonnade runs round three sides of the building, 
the two columns in the middle against the western wall being smaller than those down the 
sides, but the roof they supported extended only over the corridor, leaving a central hypae- 
thral space where was a little garden laid out with tlower-beds; the whole thing was 
curiously reminiscent of a Pompeian house, with its peristyle garden reduced tu the size of 
the complavium. A central door led fromm this to the back court, which had three rows of 
stone columns. 

Of the side rooms, that to the right of the first court is alone of any size; it has at its 
far end the deep recess with raised floor which in the private houses of the city characterises 
the “ master’s bedroom”: here it might well be the king’s withdrawing room. The two first 
chambers on either side of the central court are taken up by broad staircases leading to the 
upper floor: all the rest of the side rooms are merely cellars. It is obvious that the private 
rouins of the building were on the upper floor, which as a general rule was reserved for the 
women’s yuarters, as in the palace of Rameses II at Medinet Habu; here there would not 
be space for residential apartments, but there may well have been the private rooms of the 
royal ladies who figure so prominently at the king’s audience, or a kind of harim summer- 
house for those taking part in the Court excursions; this would be quite consistent with 
the use of the entrance-hall on the ground Hoor as a public reception-room. The door of 
the cellar immediately to the right of the entrance to the back court had been walled up 
with brick, and as if for greater security a big slab of stone had been set against the face of 
the blocking wall; the opposite cellar seems to have been similarly closed, fur though the 
brickwork in its doorway had been destroyed a stone slab corresponding to that on the south 
stood tilted forward just in front of the door and had almost certainly once served to seal it. 
There was nothing to show why these two cellars had been put out of use-—whether they 
had contained treasure or whether (as we fondly hoped!) this was some tragedy of the 
harim,—unless it was that in the northern chamber there was found against the east wall 
the body of an infant roughly buried there with its toy pots of alabaster, its beads and 
amulets. About the original contents of the other two chambers on the north side of the 
back court there was however no doubt at all; their Hoors were simply covered with broken 
wine-jars and mud jar-sealings, showing that here were two of those well-stocked cellars 
that figure in the tomb-drawings of the royal palace; from these two little rooms and from 
the north-east corner of the court (into which the fragments had overflowed) we recovered 
over 280 stamped sealings and 130 grafhiti. The sealings all bore such labels as ‘‘ Wine of 
the house of Akhenaten,” “ Wine of the Temple (or ‘ Mansion’) of Ré¢” or “ of Sehetep-Ré¢,” 
“Wine of the Western River” (the Bahr Yiasuf), “of the Southern Pool,” “of the Store- 
house of Tribute”; it is tempting to see in either of the last two titles allusions to the 
actual ruins with which we have to deal, but it is by no means permissible to do so. The 
graffiti give the usual supplementary details about the jars’ contents,—the vineyard, the 
name of the vineyard superintendent, the vintage date, etc., “very good wine.” They were 
certainly no “dry” entertaimnents that Akhenaten gave in the Precinct of the Southern 
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It might be thought that a building which, except for its stone columns and thresholds, 
is constructed throughout of mud-brick is not dignified enough for the reception-hall or for 
the harim of a king. The objection is in no sense sound, for mud-brick is the normal 
material for the richest houses and at Akhetaten was even used for temples: as long as the 
surface was brightly painted the Egyptian cared little what lay beneath. But in this house, 
while the cellars were, as one would expect, merely mud-plastered, the rooms proper, Le. the 
three columned courts and the south-west chamber, differed from any building yet recorded 
at Akhetaten in having their walls covered with a cement plaster. A grevish cement was 
used, of a thickness varying with the uneven surtace of the brick wall; over it was spread 
avery thin coat of fine white cement, and on this was a coloured decoration painted in 
tempera, not in fresco as was the case with the painted pavements. This unique reature 18 
quite enough to justity us in attributing to the hariin” an importance which its size might 
not seem to warrant ; and it must be remembered that in the Precinct most of the buildings 
are stall. 


The Water-Court. I on Pl. XV. 

Westwards of the harim, flower-beds and a grove of trees planted in fairly regular 
rows stretched up to the wall of a building which occupied the north-east curner of the 
whole enclosure. This remarkable building was entered by a door set rather to the west of 
the middle of the south wall; it consisted of one long ruum, probably not very lofty, with a 
single row of pillars down the centre and a passage running all round it and across it in front 
of the door: the middle uf the room, within the passage, was taken up by a series of T-shaped 
tanks. the crosses of the T’s being to north and south alternately so that between the arms 
of each pair there was left a small central square which formed a column-base. The sides of 
the T’s sloped outward from the bottom to meet in a sharp ridge rising some fifty centi- 
metres above floor level, while along the passage they formed a low parapet wall with a 
vertical outer face: these sloped sides were mud-plastered, and up tu tloor-level they were 
painted plain white with narrow yellow bands accentuating the corners. and up to this level 
they were filled with water: then came a narrow black line and aboye it, in bright natural 
colours, low-gruwing water-plants, water-lilies and lotus-Howers, while above these, near the 
top of the ridge, there was a trellis-work painted in red, blue and white on the grey mud, 
and vine» with heayy purple clusters and red pomegranates showed up against a yellow 
background, The painted plants seemed to grow out of the real water, and the tanks with 
their many angles forined a sort of maze out of which the pillars sprang to support the roof, 
The same Horal designs were repeated on the vertical sides of the parapet bordering the 
passage, and the cement floor of the passage itself was decorated in a series of frescoed panels 
(PI. NTI) with gaily coloured lotuses, rshes, papyri and all manner of Howering plants out 
of which ducks started in fight or heifers plunged amongst their foliage. Every inch of this 
inuilding, which was construeted in mud-brick throughout, was covered with a very bright 
and effective scheme of decoration, but if one examines it in det 


ail one is conscious of a 
great lack of originality. 


of or There is a vast amount of mere repetition —the pavement artists, 
though skilful in their brush-work. had a very limited range of subjects, and in nearly every 
case these were borrowed from the similar pavements in the Northern Palace,—indeed there 
can be little doubt that the same workmen were eiuployed on the two buildings: the designs 
on the lowest part of the walls. which alone are tolerably preserved, repeat each other to 
satiety, and judging troin the fragments of the upper designs these were identical with what 
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we find in the hartm and even on the enceinte wall of the Precinct itself. Like so much 
of the work of the period, this betrays a real poverty of imagination and resource going 
together with great technical facility, a good sense of mass composition and in the treatment 
of detail a curious alternation between an almost meticulous elaboration and an almost 
slovenly impressionisin ; but though there may have been faults in its execution, the general 
effect of the Water-Court must have been gay in the extreme. It is rather an anticlimax 
to record that in the bottom of the tanks at the western end we found masses of broken 
wine-jars with mud sealings and graffiti similar tu those from the hartm and only a little 
less numerous. 


The Temple and Kiosks. II on PL NY. 


From the door of the Water-Court a path between flower-beds ran south exactly on the 
axis-line of an important group of buildings lying east of the lake, the only group in the 
enclosure with which we have yet to deal; but though this path shows that there was some 
direct communication between the two buildings, the true approach to the new site was 
from the south, where an avenue vf trees led to a lufty pylon, the doorway of a small temple. 
The axis of the temple les from east to west, and the doorway is therefore in the centre of 
the side wall of the outer court; this disposition, though unusual, is not without precedent 
at Akhetaten itself, and here is rendered necessary by the fact that the pylon building 
serves as entry not only to the temple but also to the group of three buildings directly 
north of it, which were approached by another door through the second pylon. These were 
surrounded by a moat with flat bottom and sloped sides, once filled with water, and must 
have been reached by a bridge of which no traces now remain; the central building lay to 
the north and was a stone version of the kiosks commonly found in the gardens of private 
houses in the city, and the path to it was flanked by two small summer-houses with open 
pulared facades. 

This whole group of separate but obviously interdependent buildings had been of’ solid 
inasonry, and a great variety of stones, including many of rarer types, had been used in 
what must have been a very rich scheme of ornament. Later kings of Egypt had destroyed 
the work of the heretic and had carried off its material tor use elsewhere, and nothing could 
have been more thorough than the way in which this was done. Before we started digging 
the site was merely a litter of stone chrppings and sand: about forty centimetres below the 
surface we came on the foundation, a thin bed of cement spread over the sand to receive 
the masonry; but not a single stone remained in position, and very few of any size had been 
left behind at all. In the dried-up ditch we hit upon two fragments of capitals and two 
broken column-drums (PI. XTIT),a piece of a lintel and half-a-dozen sculptured wall-blocks; 
but for the most part our finds were limited to bits of monuments wilfully smashed up or flakes 
chipped off when stones bearing vbnoxious figures or inscriptions were re-dressed upon the 
spot. At first we despaired of obtaining any idea at all of the buildings’ original form and 
character, but when the cement foundation was cleared and swept we discovered that the 
very completeness of the destruction was in our favour. 

Under the hot Egyptian sun the cement foundation dried before the first courses of 
masonry could be laid, and for their bedding fresh mortar had to be spread over it; when 
the house-breaking yang pulled up the stones, either this mortar remained behind, bearing 
the exact impress of each bluck, which could therefore be planned in by us as certainly as 
if we had found it ix situ; or else the mortar came away with the stone, leaving the founda- 
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tion bare, and in that case another factor came to our help: for on its smooth surface the 
Egyptian architect, using a blackened string, had laid down all the lines of his plan for 
the builders to follow, and these lines, where not covered by mortar, remained visible and 
sometimes as distinct as on the day when the taut string was lifted and let fall again on 
the still soft cement. ; 

By planning the position of all the stones of which the marks were visible, and utilising 
the hints given by the architect’s guiding lines, and by a careful study of the few remaining 
fragments, it was possible to reconstruct with tolerable certainty not only the ground-plan 
of the four buildings but, in part at least, their elevation. We have then a small temple of 
normal type with its outer or pylon court, its roof supported by, probably, tour columns, 
leading to a pronavs and beyond that to a little inner shrine with four columns close up 
against its walls and an altar or throne at its east end. The columns of the outer court were 
of the type figured by Petrie in his work on the Northern Palace (Tell el Aimurnu, Pl. VID), 
but even more magnificent; the lower drums were of alabaster with inlaid lotus patterns : 
the sandstone shafts were reeded in broad and narrow ribs and painted green, while hori- 
zontal bands of bright yellow advertised the king’s name and titles; above this came 
wreaths of red grape-clusters and green laurel leaves, and higher still, against a yellow 
ground, ducks hung head downwards, painted in their natural tints: the capitals were of 
alabaster adorned with lotus leaves and flowers carved in relief and inlaid with blue and 
green paste. The lintels over the doors were of alabaster; the walls were covered with 
reliefs and inscriptions enriched with inlay in coloured stone and faienze; a few small frag- 
ments of this work only survive, but from the inner shrine we secured the beautiful inlay 
heads of the king and queen illustrated on Pl. XIV, wherefrom we can gain some idea of 
the wealth of skill and diversity of material that were lavished on the adornment of this 
chapel royal. 

Of the buildings on the artificial island the two that flank the pathway to the 
kiosk were exactly similar in ground-plan and probably in form and decoration. Each con- 
sisted of a single room with solid back and side walls, the latter ending in pilaster jambs, 
and the front was formed by two pillars framing the doorway, while between the pillars and 
the side jambs there were low stone screens with windows abuve. The inner face of the 
walls was encrusted with faience tiles on which flowering plants were represented in bright 
colours: the jainbs, and prubably the pillars too, were decorated with long-stalked lotus- 
flowers, and it is tempting to restore in the place of the screens the stelae of red sand- 
stone and of alabaster covered on both sides with inscriptions and inlaid figures (Pl. XIV), 
of which we found many fragments hereabouts, and capped by cavetto cornices of the 
same materials inlaid in palm-leaf patterns with coloured pastes. The floors were covered 
with slabs of stone, probably also alabaster. Round the top of the buildings ran a frieze of 
brightly painted tracts snakes bearing on their heads the sacred disk of the sun. 

The kiosk stood on a slightly raised platform and was approached by a long flight of 
sery shallow steps with a low coping wall on either side. The building itself was square 
and possessed no internal features other than a raised base for an altar or throne facing the 
door: the roof was supported by colhunns engaged in a high sereen wall reaching almost to the 
top of the shaft and leaving little more than the capitals free. These columns had lotus shafts 
(PL NUL) and spreading palm-leaf capitals, painted green: the inner face of the screens was 
adorned with conventional relief\ representing scenes of Aten worship, ete., but the outside 
was covered with naturalistic designs, plants, palm- and acacia-trees, lotus-flowers growing 
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out of the water, heifers plunging amony water-plants, lions and ducks, all clearly intended 
to harmonise with the out-of-dvor character of this island site set in a garden. From this 
building, apparently, came the friezes of uraeus snakes carved in red or yellow sandstone 
with inlaid heads of black granite and crimson eyes, and perhaps tov a black granite stela 
showing the royal family worshipping the Aten; but the screen wall and the engaged 
columns were all that we could identify with safety as coming from this particular shrine, 
and judging from the simplicity of its plan there was but little else to come from it; all 
that it may have contained of rich ornament on altar, walls or floor, has been sedulously 
removed, and the spoilers were so anxious to overluok nothing that they tore up the pave- 
ment below the altar and dug deep down into the desert sand in search of the treasure it 
might conceal. 


The Royal Kennels. LX on PL XV. 


One building remains to be dealt with, but it lies outside the Precinct and is of a very 
different character from the splendid shrines just described: even the poor houses of the 
grave-diggers’ village were not so flimsily walled, nor had rooms so inadequately small for 
human use; we wondered what this hovel could be doing here by the king's pleasure- 
garden; until we found that indeed it was not a house at all. In two of the box-like 
compartments lay tumbled together masses of greyhounds’ bones,—there were nearly thirty, 
between old dogs and puppies,—and there could be no donbt at all that this insignificant 
little place was really nothing less than the royal kennels! 


The Tomb Plans. 


It is interesting to compare these pleasure-gardens as a whole with the elaborate designs 
given in the tomb reliefs, especially in the tomb of Mery-ra (Davies, Ye. A. 1, Pl. NXXID), 
It cannot be pretended that the Egyptian draughtsman shows us anything at all resembling 
the plan of the ruins that we have found: perhaps, as seems tu be the ease with the plans 
of the Palace and the Temple, he was content to portray water and trees, store-houses, 
kiosks and shrines, giving a conventional representation of what he knew to be there without 
troubling to remember exactly whereabouts they lay or quite what each looked like ; perhaps 
he was more true to life than one is prone to suppose, but the original of his drawing has 
yet to be unearthed elsewhere : but the general idea of the garden with its buildings remains 
the same and there are a good many resemblances even in details, so that with the sculptors 
perhaps fanciful and childish design and the tangible though only too fragmentary ruins to 
help us, we can reconstruct tolerably well this Petit Trianon of the fourteenth century B.c. 


The Inscriptions. 

The personality of Akhenaten has made so strong an appeal tu modern interest that no 
new fact about him can be considered unimportant; and from the Hawata ruins we have 
been able to recover not only a vivid picture of how the pietist king took his pleasures but 
also a new and unsuspected light upon the domestic life which he paraded with such 
insistence. 

Here as elsewhere the inscriptions, like the sculptured scenes, are of a monotonous 
uniformity ; the titles of the Aten and of the king are repeated ad nauseam with the con- 
ventional epithets and praises, and on all the monuments Queen Nefertiti was represented 
as sharing in the act of worship and taking a place second unly to that of the royal 
ministrant. But here, as nowhere else, the queen’s name has in nearly every case been 
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carefully erased and that of her eldest daughter, Meryt-aten, written in palimpsest upon 
the stone, her distinctive attributes have been blotted out with cement, her features 
re-cut and her head enlarged to the dropsical cranium of the Princess Royal. This altera- 
tion is most thorough-going in the case of the little temple and the island kiosks—a group 
of buildings which seems to have been called “ The Shadow of Ré¢”; in the entrance hall 
(VIII) it is limited to the more conspicuous places, but the intention clearly is the same. 
The ownership or patronage of the Precinct of Aten was transferred from mother to 
daughter either during the former's litetime or on her death. But Nefertiti, if alive, could 
hardly have agreed to so public an affront, nor would her death have been seized upon by 
so devoted a husband as an occasion to obliterate her memorials; are we to suppose that ° 
things were not so happy as they seemed in the royal household, and that a quarrel so 
serious as to lose the queen her position put an end to the idyll which had long been the 





standing theme of the court artists ? 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: GRAECO-ROMAN EGYPT 
A. PAPYRI (1920-1921) 


By H. IDRIS BELL. 


I HAVE again to thank Dr Garpryer, Mr Top. Sir Herpert THompsoy, and Mr Norman H. Baryeés 
for references and the loan of books, and I have greatly protited by the bibliography in Aegyptus, which, 
by the kindness of the editor, I have seen in proof before publication. I should like here to call attention 
to the fuct that the bibliography is this year arranged in a ditferent way froin its predecessors. I take this 
opportunity of pointing out that T have uot, here or in previous instalments, thought it necessary to refer 
to papyrological articles in such obvious works of reference as Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll or Cabrol’s Diction- 
naire Curchéoloyie chretienne. As betore, I have not, in general, noticed quite short reviews, unless they 
make some positive contribution to the subject they deal with. 


1. Literary TEXtTs. 
(Omitting religious und mayicul works, for which see § 2.] 


Tam unable to include in the present article any account of Part xv of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, which 
is to consist entirely of literary texts, though it will doubtless have been published some time before the 
bibliography itself appears ; and publications of new literary texts are few. 

General. The most important single item of a general kind is J. U. Poweir and E. A, Barper’s Vew 
Chapters in the History of Greek Literature (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1921. 8° Pp. xi+166). This 
excellent little volume gives an extremely useful and on the whole just account and appreciation of the 
additions made by recent discoveries (chiefly papyri, but inscriptions, etc., are also dealt with) to the 
remains of the Greek literature of the fourth, third, and second centuries B.c. It is indeed impossible not 
tu regret that the editors did not see their way to including also the earlier and later periods, thus affording 
to classical students a complete conspectus of the very considerable additions which the last half-century 
has made to our stock of Greek literature ; but this would have meant a much bulkier volume, and we can 
be thankful for what they give us. The volume is a composite one, the work being distributed as follows: 
“The Moralists” are dealt with by E. A. BARBER (Cercidas, Phoenix of Colophon, anonymous fragments), 
J. U. Powett (Chares, Pseud-Epicharmea), J. L. Stocks (Philodemus, Polystratus, the later Epicureanisin, 
the hhrary at Herculaneum), and F. W. Hat (Hierocles); » Lyric Poetry” by Powext (Philudamus 
of Searpheia, Limenius, various paeans, etc., Pseud-Alcman, and anonymous fragments from papyri), 
G. Murray (Hynin of the Kouretes), and C. J. ErriycHam (Timotheus}; “Comedy” by T. W. Lump; 
“ Elegiac and Epic Writers” by J. U. PowELy and an anonymous author; ‘The Mime” by G. C. RicHarps 
(Herondas) and E. A. BarBrr ,the later mime): “ History and Biography” by E, M. Waker (Hell. 
Oxryrhynchia and Athenaion Politeia), PowELt (other new fragments), and L. C. St A. Lewis (Satyrus) ; 
and “Oratory” by T. W. Luss. The volume is reviewed in the Times Lit. Suppl., Jan. 26, 1922, p. 54. 

A. CaLpErist has published a readable account of the wore popular literature of Graeco-Roman Egypt 
as illustrated by the surviving specimens on papyri, from the * scolia ” found in the well-known Elephantine 
papyrus of the early third century B.c. down to the compositions of the egregious Dioscorus of Aphrodito, 
some specimens of whose work, including two translations from unpublished papyri of the British Museum, 
he quotes. Piccola letteratura di procincia net pupirs, in Aegyptus, 1 (1921), 137-54. 

M. Norsa publishes a rather interesting papyrus which, if not itself of a strictly literary character, has 
a close connexion with literature. This, a papyrus brought by Pistelli from Behnesa, the recto of which 
formed part of a land register, has on the verso a list of literary works, chiefly, but not entirely, those of 
Plato and Xenophon. This text she dates in the third century, and she offers three possible explanations 
of it: (1) it isa canon of standard works, \2, a catalogue of a library, (3) a list of desiderata. She inclines 


to the last ; but C. SaBBaDINI in a Postila sul papiro precedente, in which he quotes analogies from the 
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time of the Renaissance. prefers the second explanation, which does indeed seem the most likely. Elenco 
i opere letterurte, in Leyyptus, UW (19213, 17-20; SABBADINI, 20-2. 

In the same perivdical (p. 74) and 4 propos of the text just mentioned, A. C[ALDERIST] calls attention 
tu two previously published Copti¢ lists of looks « EVenehi coptt di upere letterurt-). 

P. Oy. Sut, Which consisted entirely of literary papyri. is reviewed by M. LENvHANTIN DE GUBERNATIS 
‘Boll. di Fil. Cluss., XXvt. 1919-20, 41-4> and N. Terzaeat Rie. Lvdo-greco-ital., Vv, 1920, 140-1), and 
L. DEcBNER Ss Bemerkungen cu eénigen Ut. Pup. nus Ocurhyachus see SEA. VU, 89) by KR. PREISENDANZ 
Berl, Phil, Woch.. XL, 1920, 1129-32: of some importance. ’ 

Epie poetry, Coming now to single authors, we inay begin, as usual, with Homer, concerning whom 
T have three items. The first is au article by G. M. Bottrye, supplementary to his previous ones (see 
J-EWA.. V1, 122, in which, by the help of additional material, he tests the theory there propounded. He 
points vut some errors and omissions in the list of hterary papyri given by Schubart in his Einfiihrung, 
and replies brietiy to W. Miller's attempted refutation of his theory (J.£.4.. v1, 122). Vulgute Homeric 
Popyriin Am. Journ, oF Pal, XL 1921), 2538-9. The second is a note by A. HUMPERs on the ostracon 
published by Wilamowitz-Moellendortf in the Stcysber, Berl. Akud., 1918, 739 and explained by him as 
coutaining Homeric glosses J £.A., VI, 120). Humpers shows that these can hardly he glosses on Homer, 
since Homer is quoted along with other poets. He suggests that they may be glosses on various poets 
arranged alphabetically, aud makes some brilliant conjectures for readings, which seem likely to be right. 
Gloses Homériques sur ostrukon, wm Rer, de Phil. XLV 1921), 90-2. The third is an interesting article by 
AL CaLpErtst on the *mmor” scholia ‘Ze. the scholia on single words or phrases) on Homer in papyri. 
He undertook the study with a view to throwing light on the evolution of the scholia kuown in the later 
yelluin MSS., and after giving a list of the papyri in question (which includes the texts of three unpublished 
wax tablets at Berlin and a republication of two other MSS.), he discusses and classities the glosses. He 
concludes that “1 esame miuuto dei nostri testi e le osservazioni stesse di comparazione che ho ora rias- 
snuto ci mettono in guardia perd contro Tl ipotesi che assai vicino ai nostri testi gid fosse una raccolta unica 
di glosse, dalla quale e i papiri e gli scoli volgari putesseru discendere.” Commenti * minori” ul testo dt 
Onero in documenti eyiziant, in Aegyptus, 111921 , 303-26. 

(+, Vitae devotes a short article to the epic fragment relating to Achilles and the ransuming of Hector 
which IT mentioned last year as published in PSI. vi (722; see J.Eu1., vil, 67). He suggests, quite 
tentatively, (1) that it is Alexandrine or post-Alexandrine, (2; that Andromache is speaking, perhaps after 
the fall of Troy; and he gives a continuous paraphrase of Il. 1-10, by way of indicating the possible sense. 
Votiw a? PST yr ie 22.1n Acayptus, 1 61921), 37-42. 

Lyre Poetry. G V. suggests an improved punctuation for a passage in Aleman’s Partheneiun (dd 
Alrmonem, in Meenosyne, NS. XLIX, 1921, 426), H. Diets, in a small leaflet dedicated to Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, restores. eremplt yrutid, part of a poem of Aleaeus, known from two fragments published 
respectively in the Berl/aer Alussikerwate and by Reinach. De Alcued Voto: Scheda grutulutoria...ud 
Code Wihonoit:-Moellendort. Berlin: Werltann, 1920. 8° Pp. ¥, 

Under the head of Sappho there are several items to be recorded. A handy and well-printed edition of 
her coaplete fragments by M. L. Grartosto DE CoURTEN forius the second volume in a new series issued 
by the administration of deaiptys, There is a fairly long mtroduction, good bibliographies to the single 
odes, and uotes, both critical aud explanatory. Suto, con betroduzione, cersiont ¢ cominentt (Supplements ad 
“reco-romend, On. 2), Armin, di Aegyptus. 1921. 16° Pp. iv+176. L. 10. 

BE. Lonit, who in the course of bis work on Sappho has subjected the British Museum papyrus of the 
Neretd Qde to a new exatuination, publishes the text at which he has now arrived. It will be a disappoint- 
ment tomeny: for in place of the continuous text which the labours of the first editors and the conjectures 
of Blass had given us we have now some sadly fragmentary stauzas, bristling with unsolved problems, only 
the first being completely restored, But the essential condition for re-establishing what Sappho wrote is 
to remove crroncous readings of the visible letters, and this service Lobel has rendered. The field is nuw 
clear for farther restorations, Nuppho, Book I: The Nererd Ode, in Class, Quurt., XV (1921), 163-5, 

Laventioned last year AAA. vir, 88 Lobel’s brilhant combination of Berl. Alassikertexte, V (2), 9 ff. 
with #. (rw, 424 1. M. Epaonps has utilized the text thus yielded to essay a new resturation of the 
poet. His conjectures are, as usual, ingenious, but the fragments ure su seanty that there seems little 
hkehhood of lis having lit upon the original text. Such reconstructions are indeed more entertaminue 
than useful The Berlin Sappha Ayan, in Chess. Ree, XXXV 1921), 139-41. . 
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In a further article L[oBEL] publishes a partial reconstruction of two stanzas of Sappho, the discovery 
of whose source will perhaps puzzle the uninitiated, and follows them up with some miscellaneous notes, in 
which he makes a real contribution to the textual criticisin of Sappho. .Yotes on Sappho: (a) From 
Sappho, Bh. Lf. (b) Emendutiones Sapphicae, in Bodl. Quart. Record, 1m (1921), 192-3. 

In an article which, though not primarily papyrological, calls for mention here, J. M. Epaowps utilizes 
a vase (1260 in Nat. Mus. at Athens, 1241 m Cat. of Uollignon and Couve}, showing a picture of Sappho 
reading a roll, as the basis for sume very ingenious conjectures. He considers that the roll contains her 
poeins, that the words érea mrepoévra are perhaps the title, and the column shown, of which he gives a 
readiny, the introductory poem to the collection. From this he deduces, (1) that Sappho arranged her own 
works, (2) that there was current an edition arranged by subject as well as the known one by metre. 
Further, in a passage of Dion Chrysostom he finds what he thinks are two quotations from the concluding 
poem of the collection, which he takes to be the model for Horace’s Evregi monumentum. There may well 
be something in the views developed in the early part of his paper, but the later hypotheses are too airy 
tu carry conviction. Suppho’s Buk as Depleted on un Attic Vase, in Class. Quart., XVI 1922), 1-14. 

A work by K. Aron on the Persae of Tinotheus, apparently of considerable importance, is not accessible 
to me and known only from a review by K. SEELIGER (Berl. Phil. Woeh., Xt, 1920, 913-6). Beitruge zu den 
Persern des Timotheos. Diss, Erlangen, 1920. Pp. 43. 

WiLamow!tz-MOELLENDORFF has published an important article on Cercidas, giving texts with new 
readings, and discussions of metrical and other points. Kerkidus, in Stcysber. d. Preuss. Ak. d. Wiss., 1918. 
XLIX, L, 1138-61. 

Elegiacs, ete. Under this head I have but two items. The recently published fragment of Tyrtaeus 
(J.E.A., VI, 1920, 120) is discussed by A. GeRCKE, who gives the text of Il. 6-24, with notes and suggestions 
for readings. Der Neue Tyrtaivs, in Hermes, LVI (1921), 346-54. A. CALDERINI in an interesting article on 
P, Oxy, vt, 1011, holds (a) that the Jumbi of Callimachus formed a unity, (4) that possibly Hipponax was 
the speaker throughout, (¢) that the poem» were linked together by a common reference to Apullo, (d) that 
they rank, with the /b/s, among Callimachus’s works of literary criticism. Ded * Giambi” dé Calldmaco, in 
Miscellanea di Studi critic’ in ovore di Ettore Stumpini (Torino, Lattes, 1921), 157-63. 

Drama. A useful piece of philological work is a monograph on the vocabulary of the Ichneutae of 
Sophocles by L. O. To. TeprEr. He takes the noteworthy words in classes, arranging them further in 
alphabetical order, with notes on each. At the end is an “Index vocabulorum.” De rovabulis quibus 
Sophocles in Ichneutis fabulu satyricu usus est, in Suomuluisen Tiedeukatemias Ann. Acad. Seient. Fennicue, 
Helsingfors, Ser. B., xtv, 4. Helsingfors, 1916. Pp. 94. M. Horrmayy publishes, with a brief introduction 
and a memoir of the author, a German metrical completion (following immediately on Robert’s translation 
of the preserved portion) of the Jehneutve, by W. Hogrtcn, a young schular-poet killed in the war. Eine 
deutsche Erganzung con Sophokles’ Spurhundea, in Nene Juhrb. f. ad. Klass. Alt, xt (1917), 235-48. 
K, PREISENDANZ reviews, very brietly and in laudatory terms, Bethe’s inonograph on the play noticed by 
me last year (E.A., vi, 89). Lit. Zentralbl, 1920, 571. H. I. Bert calls attention to an account in a 
British Museum papyrus which throws an unexpected light on the vexed question whether Sophocles wrote 
three or only two plays on the subject of Thyestes. The account relates, at least in part, to a seriptorium 
or bookseller’s business and includes a payment for copying the Plutus of Aristophanes, the “third Thyestes” 
of Sophocles, and another work. Bell discusses various questions which the account raises, among others 
that of the remuneration of scribes. The Thuestes of Sophocles und un Eyyptian Scriptorcuim in Aegyptus, 
11 (1921), 281-8. 

W. Moret has published a dissertation on the Hyps pyle of Euripides, which [ know only from a brief 
review by N. WECKLEIN (Pil. Woek., XLT, 1921, 961-2). The reviewer praises the work but difters strongly 
from the author's view of the part assigned to Hypsipyle’s sons, in which he agrees decisively with Hunt. 
De Euripidis Hypsipyla, Diss. Frankfurt a. M., 1921. 8°. Pp, 49. 

Winamowrtz-MoELLENDORFF publishes an important article on the fragments of the WMelanippe, 
utilizing also the papyrus evidence. The article is a working-up of the material prepared for a thesis Dv 
Euripidis Melunippu captice by a pupil, H. Perersey, who was killed in the war. Petersen had intended 
a work on all the dramas of Euripides tu which additions had been made by recent tinds, and had made 
many dincoveries, now lost by his untimely death ; aud even his work on the Meluaiéppe was uot sufficiently 
advanced to appear without considerable editing, Meluwippe. in Stzysher. Preuss. 1k. d. Wiss, 1921, 1 101, 
63- 80. 
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Fr. AGENO offers reconstructions of certain lines in the Autiope (P. Petrie, 1, 1 and other fragments). 
Ad Enripidis fraymentuin Antiopae 185 N. et al. in Bir, Lndo-qreco-ital., IV A920), 210-2. 

J. Vax LEECWEN has brought out a third edition of his Menander, which will be welcomed by students 
of this dramatist. A feature, however, much to be deprecated is the omission from the text itself of the 
brackets indicating restorations, where lines are imperfect. This is all very well where lacunae are small 
and the supplements certain but is extremely inconvenient in the case of more disputable restorations. 
The insertion of fairly full stage directions. on the other hand, is an excellent feature. Mencndré Fubulurwm 
Reliyuiae. Lugd. Batavorum: A. W, Sijthoff, 1919. 8. Pp. xxvir+256. FL 4.90, The volume is reviewed 
by G. GRoENEBOOM (Museum, Levden, xxvitt, 1920, 49-51) and A. Korte (Berl. Phil, Woek., XL, 1920, 
625-31; laudatory. but making some unfavourable criticisms . 

Menander has also been added to the Loeb library, with a translation by F.G. ALLinsoy. The volumes 
of this library are always welcome, and this is no exception; there are good stage directions, suminaries of 
the probable sense in passages too imperfect for plausible resturation, and suggestions as tu the course 
of the action in the lost portions of the plays. A short introduction gives a discriminating eriticisin of 
Menander, whose very substantial merits have been most unjustly depreciated by schelars who had 
apparently expected in him qualities which the already avaiable evidence should have taught them he 
was not likely to possess; and the translation, if uninspired and in rather dragying verse, is competent. 
Menunder: The Principal Frogments, Loeb Classical Library. Londou: Heinemann. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1921. Pp. xxxi+540. On this volume see a letter by W. G. WappEtr in the Zémes Lit. 
Suppl. (March 23, 1922), making some corrections. 

K. Fr. W. Scuuripr has published a rather important article on Menander, with suggestions for 
restorations or new readings (Zu Menander, Phil. Woch., XLt, 1921, 714-20, 737-43;; and it should also be 
mentioned that T. W. Lump, in his chapter on Comedy in Powell and Barber's Vew Chupters mentioned 
above, mnakes several suggestions for readings. 

G, CAPOVILLA, in an article on the Ghordn comic fragiments first published by Jouguet, subjects them 
and Korte’s arguments against the suggested Menandrian authorship to a minute examination, as a result 
of which he concludes that they are indeed by Menander. The secund he identities with the Ais é£amarav, 
the model of the Bucchides of Plautus. I rrummenti comled di Ghorda, in Bull, Soe. Arch. @ Alecandrie, 
N.S., IV, 193-229. 

An article on the seventh and fourth mimes of Herondas by N. Terzacur. which I know from the 
Inbliography in Aegyptus (11, 1921, 381, uo, 1723), is at present maccessible to me. ELroda, Mim. ri 66, 
erm gohe sey. in Boll. Fd. Class, XXVU1 ‘1921, 59-61, The sane scholar publishes an Italian verse trans- 
lation of the seventh mime. Du Erode: Il Culzoludo svi, in Atene e Rome, NS., 11921", 188-94. O. Kern 
suggests that in iv, 44. é€ornxe 8 cis w dpetoa xapxi'v,ov péCov, there ix a reference tu “das Krebsyespenst 
Karkinos.” York einnel Karkinos, in Arch. 1. Religionswiss,, SS 1920, 236. 

T may mention here that A. D Kyovx’s edition of Herondas, a completion of the task begun by Headlam, 
is practically fintshed and will probably have been published by the time this article appears. Knox has 
done sume very valuable work on the detached fragments, all of which, except three Very minute ones, are 
now placed with complete or approximate certainty. 

The * Macelonian dialogue” in P. Freeh, 2 is the subject of an article by L. DevByer, who greatly 
improves the text hy some new readings. He holds that the dialogue is in the style and probably of the 
period of Emeian. It is of a dramatic character, showing the influence of the Attic drama, especially the 
Old Comedy, Zam Freiburger Mahedouierdialvy, in Hermes, L¥t 11921), 314-9. An addendum to this 
article, waking a further improveruent im the text, is published by him (Muchtrag in 8. 314 ff.) on p. 445 
of the sarue periodical. 

Music. R. Wagner publishes an article on the Berlin musical papyrus edited Ly Schubart see LELA., 
V1, 1920, 121). Atter a revision of the text by a collation with the papyrus, and notes on readings, come 
two plates giving the rausical notation, after which is a discus~ion of the musical questions involved. In 
an aesthetic appreciation of the airs Wagner speaks well of A and enthusiastically uf D (“eine Perle von 
hellsein Glanz After this follows a more general discussion of the remains of ancient musie. Der 
Berliner Voter py pars, in Philoloas, LXXVIT 1921), 2356-310. 

Historical writers. KeNvon hay re-edited for the Script. Class. Bibl, Oroniensis the Atheauion Politeta, 
a Welcome addition to this admirable semes. An Index Nominutn is given. Aréstutelis Atheniensium 
Respublica, (1920.] Reviewed by Ko Hepe (Vor. Tidsskr. f. Filoloy!, t%, 1920, 137-8) aud Sv G. Stock 
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(Class. Ree, XXXV, 1921, 70-1). Ktxyow has also published for the series The Works of Aristotle Trans- 
lated into Eglish a revision of his old translation of this work. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1920 (in one 
cover with the Gerononiited.. 

L. CastIGiiont reviews Lipsius’s edition ‘under the name of Cratippus) of the Helleates Oxyrhynehia. 
He makes various suggestions for reulings other than those adopted Ly Lipsins. He prefers to regard the 
work as anonymous. Crof(ppt Hellenworun Fragmeuta Ocyrhynehia, in Boll. di Fil. Cluss., xxv (1920-1), 
146-7. 

The other Oxyrhyuchus historical work, P. Oey, 1365, which has figured so largely in discussions of 
the authorship of the f/-//. Ouy., is the subject of an article by E. Cavatenac, who coucerns himself 
mainly with the question as to the dates of the Orthagoridae. A propos d'un document woucean sur les 
Orthagorides, in Rev, €2, Gt. XXXIL ‘L919 , 62-6. 

M. LeENcHANTIN DE (IUBERNATIS, in an article on a fragmentary passage in Didyinus’s commentary on 
Demosthenes quoting Philochorus (7, 35-51), gives the text of the papyrus with supplements, partly his 
own and partly those of others, and discusses the situation aud the incidents reported. Freminents didimet 
di Filocoro, iu Avguptus, 1 (1921), 23-32, 

Orators. The new Lyaias papyrus “P. Ory. 1606, is the subject of two articles by French scholars. 
Ta. Reryace holds that the case in the Ilpos ‘lmro8épaony could uot be, as suggested by the editors, 
a dixn e€ovAns brought ayainst a slave of Lysius because “1) Lysias, as an alien, possessed no real property, 
(2) a Sten e€ovAns could not in any case be brought against a slave. The slave was, he holds, the subject, 
not the object, of the action; she bad been hought by Hippotherses when Lysias’s property was seized 
by the Thirty Tyrants, was taken again by Lysias on the restoration of the democracy, and was now being 
claimed by Hippotherses. Reinach regards Lysias’s case as legally rather shaky but thinks that from a 
Jury apt to be influenced by patriotic and democratic considerations, he would secure a verdict in his favour. 
Le plaidoyer de Lysius contre Hippothersés, in Ree. et. gr, XXX (1919), 443-50. P. CLocus also analyzes 
and discusses the speech. Le Discours de Lysius contre Hippotherses, in Rec, ét. anc., XXII (1921), 28-36. 

M. L. W. LarstNer makes use of P. Lond. 132 for an article on the textual criticism of Isocrates. He 
usually prefers the readings of the papyrus, which he holds tends to counteract the over-estimation of LP. 
Lsocratea, in Class, Quarterly, Xv (1921), 78-84. 

Philosophy. An article by E. Virta on the Protrepticos of Aristotle making much use of P. O.cy. 666, 
to which there is a reference in degvptus, If (1921), 239 (no. 1370), is inaccessible to me. J Protrepticos dt 
aAyristutele, in Rend. Ist. Lomb. LXXX (1920,, 539-49. 

In P. Here, 1457 (Philodemus, Wepi Kaxcér, Vit) Philodemus quotes cap. v of the Churucters of Theo- 
phrastus. O. NAVARRE examines the text here found, and concludes that it represents a better tradition 
than AB. The papyrus does not, he holds, contrary to the assertions of G. Pasquali, invalidate the 
classification of the MSS. by Diels but rather fortifies it. He deals with its significance for the history of 
the text and also has notes vn readings. Le Papyrus d Herculanuim (sic} 1457 et le terte des Caracteres de 
Théophraste, in Rev. et. ane., XX1t (1921), 261-72. 

Philodemus himself is the subject of several articles, D. Basst publishes “un primo sagyio di lettura ” 
of parts of some fragmentary columns of P. Here. 873 \Pupiro Ereoluaese 873: Sdodqpou wept dpedlas, in 
Riv. di Fil., Stix, 1921, 340-4) and also parts of the very fragmentary P. Here. L678 (Pupiro ercolu nese 
inedito 1678, the mepi émcxapexaxias, in Pir, Indo-greco-itul., IV, 1920, 65-7). K. PRAECHTER publishes a 
“ Nachtrag” to Philippson’s restorations (see J£.A., VI, 1920, 127) of the epi dpyns (21 Philodem TEPI 
oprHs Fr. £. (P. 4 Wilke), in Hermes, LVI, 1921, 334-5), Puruippson continues his work on the [epi 
eboeSeias (see JEL, vt, 1921, 90). The present instalment contains the following sections :—v. Das 
zweite Buch. vi. Der Text des Pap. 1077. vit. Der Pap. 1098. vorr, Die Papyri 1610 und 229. Ix. Die 
Pap. 437, 1758 und 452. He gives lengthy quotations of the text, with notes and discussions. Z Philodems 
Schrift uber die Frommigkeit, ix Hermes, LVI (1921), 355-410. Finally. U. Gavi, in an article on Aristotle 
and Philodemus, discusses the importance of the latter for the history of aesthetics. A proposito di A risto- 
tele e di Filodemo, in Atene e Rome, N.S., 1: 1921), 175-88. 

Romunces. Among the new literary texts mentioned by ine last year (J.E£.d., vil, 87) was a text, ; 
published by M. Norsa in Aegyptus and described by her a» scholia on an unknown text, which I suggested 
might rather be ‘a prose narrative or paraphrase.” B, Lavagyiyt alo rejects the view that it consists of 
scholia, and thinks it was a romance of Troy. The subject is the contest for the arms of Achilles: one 
party was Neoptolemus. Dictys reports only the contest for the Palladium ; and perhaps both the Aegypéns 
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fragment and Dictys’s story co-existed “in una medesima narrazione.” Cy fruaaento de un nove romance 
grey dt TroiaZ im Aegyptus, 1 (1921), 192-9. 

The saine author publishes an article which is, he says, to be regarded os a contribution towards the 
appendix to a work shortly to be published in the daw. d. Se. Voruede Sup. di Pisy on Le origin’ del 
romunzo greco. In this article he communicates various restorations and conjectures on the texts of 
published romances, viz.:—(1) the Ninus romance (conjectural restoration of col. 1 of frag. A, with notes 
on various passages elsewhere:; |2) the Purthenope, Archiv, 1, 264-7; (3) the Chioue, Archiv, 1, 235-64 
{proposes to change the order of second and third fragments; notes on various passages); (4) P. Mahatty 
publ. in ead. Line.. 1897, Hermathenu, Xt, 322-30. From a review by A. CALbpERINI in segyptus (11, 
1921, 364-8), received as this article was going to press, I learn that Lavacyryt’s work has now appeared 
‘dan. ad. Se. Norm. Sup. dé Pisa, XXVUI, 1921, 1-104). 

Another article on the romances by the late F. Garis J pupird @ Eyitto  ¢ romansd yrect in St. It, Fil. 
Chiss., N.S., 1920, 162-83, I know only from a review by A. CALDERENI in Aegyptus (IL, 368-9). 

Law, P. M. Meyer publishes some Berlin fragments from the same MS. as the Vienna Fourmulu 
Fabiana (Mitt. Rainer, wv, 1 £.), containing a work of the jurist Paulus, probably, Mever thinks, from his 
Libri ad Ploutium. He gives a diplomatic transcript, then a commentary, with restoration of single 
passages, and finally the cornplete text as restored. Veue Juristen-Frugmente (Paulus) auf einem Berliner 
Perganentblatt, in Z. Suv.-St., xu (1921), 42-57. 

Literury History. H. Frey has published a dissertation on Satyrus’s Live of Euripides (P. O.cy. 1176), 
which [ know only from a review by WECKLELN (Phil. Wock., XL1, 1921, 49-50). Frey has, it appears from 
this review, little opinion of Satyrus; he concludes “dass Satyros seine Arbeit nicht als wissenschaftlich- 
biographische sondern als epideiktische Leistung darbot und gewiirdigt wissen wollte.” Der Blos Elpuri8ou 
des Sutyros und seine lteraturgeschichtliche Bedeutung. Diss. Ziirich. 8°. Pp. 51. 


2. ReLicion anp Macc. 


Including texts,’ 


T. GRasst in a short article publishes a summary of the main conclusions in a work which she is shortly 
to publish under the title 7 Tesord ded templi nell’ Egitta greco-romano serondo ¢ papirt. The work, which 
is to form one of the series of monographs published by the direction of Aegyptus, is evidently of interest 
for students both of art and of the cults of Graeco-Ruman Egypt. In Aegyptus, 11 1921), 108-10. 

a, CaLpertyt has published an article on the priests and priesthoods of Roman Egypt, in which he 
collects, with a commentary, the clauses of the Gnomon papyrus relating to this subject. Sacerdozt e 
sucerdoti nell’ Eyitto degli Antonini, in Bilychnis, 1 Ser., N. 52, 1921, pp. 3-14 (or perhaps these are the 
pages of the offprint only). 

The right of asylum enjoyed by so many Eyyptian temples was the subject of an important article 
mentioned by Tod in his bibliography last year (/.Z.d., vil, 105). l propos of this, P, PERDRIZET cites 
some mediaeval parallels, which he thinks are survivals of Graeco-Egyptian paganism .tsi/es gréco-cay ptiens, 
in na. du Sere, XX (1920), 252-5. 

{t is perhaps worth while to refer in passing to a work which does not in strictness fall within my 
sphere —a dissertation by B. ELBERN on the question as to the possible connexion of Pythagoras’s doctrines 
with Egypt. He decides that Pythagoras was not influenced by Egypt to any appreciable extent. Die 
pythagureischen Erziehungs- und Lebeasvorschriften im Verhiiltuis zu tigyptischen Sitten und Ideen. Diss. 
Bonn, 1916. Pp. v +63. 

Sarapis still continues to evoke a guod deal of controversy, and I have three items on my list referring 
to him. K. SerHe, as a contribution towards the settlement of the question concerning the nature of the 
xaroxy in the Serapeum, republishes a Demotic document written on the verso of P. Par. 56 published in 
1893 but allowed by scholars to pass unnoticed. It isa testimony concerning a robbery ; there is no name, 
but the document evidently proceeds from the Harmais of Pur. 35, 19, ete. The relevant passage is thus 
‘trauslated by Sethe: 1. 2, Ich hite die Kapelle nunmebr 8 Jahre ?hinein seit meinem Herausgehen aus 
Puj-kws. Nicht tue ich hinauskommen taus der Umfassungsmauer des Heiligtums, indem ich mit der 
(rottin bin in dem Innern meines Ortes mit Ptolemaios.” Ein bisher unbeuchtetes Dokument zur Prage nach 
dem Wesen der xaroxn tn Seraupenm ron Memphis. Papyrusinstitut Heidelberg, Schrift 2. Berlin u. Leipzig: 
Verein. wiss. Verleger, 1921. 
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Ih another article SETHE deals summarily with the points at issue between him and Wilcken, in regard 
to the origin and nature of the Sarapis cult. His view as here stated is :—(1) that the cult was of Memphite 
origin (Wilcken agrees); (2) that the name Sapames was a fairly close transcription of Usarhape (Osiris- 
Apis), Via “Ocapamis=O Sapamts (as against W., who thinks it was merely an eguiralent of the Egyptian 
name); (3) that the statue came, as Plutarch and Tacitus report, from Sinope, aud was not (as W. holds) 
of Egyptian origin. Zur Herkuast des Sarapes, in Janus, tes Heft, Festschr. zu C.F. Lehinana-Haupt’s 
Sechzigsten Geburtstage, 207-13 (Wien u. Leipzig: W. Braumiiller, 1921). 

Wilcken’s article on the xdroyoe (Archiv, v1, 184th ; has been reviewed by SUDHOFF in a periodical not 
accessible to me (Mitt. 2. Geseh. d. Medizin, x1x, 1920, fase. 1/2; see deyyptus, I, 133, no. 1189). 

T have also been unable tu see a monograph by B. A. van GRoNINGEN on the Oxyrhynchus hymn to 
Isis. De Pup. Ory. 1380. Leeuwarden, 1921, Pp. 84. 

G, GLoTzZ in an unusually interesting and brilliant article, utilizes a Ptolemaic account, P. Petrie 11, 
142, to obtain some most surprising and very valuable results. Starting with the mention of oredvia ree 
"Adore, he shows the religious significance of each entry, the account proving in his hands to be a life-like 
picture of the proceedings at the great Adonis festival. There were, 1t appears, three days of the festival: 
first, the marriage of Adonis and Aphrodite; second the death of Adonis ( day of mourning); third, his 
resurrection, with a mystery play (els deccrnpiov’. Glotz collects much information about festivals and 
religious observances in various localities, and throughout compares the evidence of the papyrus with that 
of Theocritus’s Adoniazusue. Les sites d’ Adonis, in Rev. ét. gr., XXXU1 (1920), 169-222. 

G. LEFEBVRE discusses the nature and origin of the rider-god Heron, to whom there are various dedi- 
cations. He concludes that he is the rider-god uf Thrace; he is sometimes ideutitied with Apollo, hence, 
being partly solar, perhaps with Horus, and also with Tum, the Heliopolite form of Ra. Le dieu "Hpev 
ad’ Egypte, in daa. du Serv, xX (1920), 237-49. Following on this article, G. DaREssy examines the 
mounted figure on certain cuins of Diospolis, who has hitherto been identitied with Amon-Ra, but in 
whom Daressy now recognizes Heron. But why at Diospolis? Probably, concludes Daressy, because 
Thracian troops were at some time stationed there. Le dew Héron sur les monnues du nome Diospolite, 
tbid., xx1 (1921), 7-16, 

Preisigke’s Vom géttlichen Fluidum (J.E.A., Vil, 96-7) is reviewed by voy Bisstnc, who cannot accept 
the author’s thesis (Berl. Phil. Woch., xt, 1920, 1165-7). 

T have been unable to find an article by P. Rotssex referred to in Aegyptus, 1 (1921), 246 (no. 1490) 
as Un reglement du LP siecle upris J.-C. relatir a lu police des cultes en Eyypte, m“ Rev, hist. littér, relig., 
1920 (Sept.), no. 3.” 

Coming now to Christian literature, I have first to mention three articles which deal with the Old Testa- 
ment. The first, to which a passing reference is sufficient, as 1t does not fall strictly within my sphere, is 
one by A. GurntatMe on Lsuiuh vliv. 5 in the Light of the Eluphuntine Papyri (ie. the Aramaic papyri), 
in Expos. Times, XXXII (1920-21), 377-9. The second, also relating to the Aramaic papyri, is by W. Sr C, 
TISDALL, in which, on linguistic grounds, based on the study of these papyri, he pleads for a recunsideration 
of the prevailing view as to the date and authorship of Daniel. He himself inclines to accept the genuine- 
ness of the book. Lgypt und the Book of Duniel: or What suy the Pupyri? in Evposcor, 8 Ser., 1921, 340-57, 

A. A. Saypers gives a preliminary report on a very important papyrus Ms. of the Minor Prophets, 
bought for Messrs J. Pierpout Morgan and Charles L. Freer in 1916 and taken ta America in 1920. It 
consists at present of 28 leaves, imperfect at the top, and “rather numerous fragments.” Sanders dates it 
third century probably, in any case not later than 325. This early date may give one pause, ux uo facsimile 
is given, but the facts stated as to orthography, lectional signs, ete. seem favourable to Sanders’s view. The 
MS. contains several striking readings; it agrees must often with Q, but sometimes only with the later 
cursives. A Papyrus Manuscript of the Minor Prophets, in Hurcard Theol. Rev, Xtv (1921), 181-7. 

Evelyn White’s edition of the Logia is very favourably reviewed by A. von Harnacx, who accepts 
several of his conclusions. “Sie ersetzt m. E. nicht nur alle fritheren, sondern bringt sie auch zu einem 
Abschluss, tiber den hinaus nicht mehr viel zu forschen sein wird, bis wir neues Material erhalten.” Theol. 
Lnt.-Z., XLVI (1921), 4-5. Another (anonymous) review appears in Journ. Hell. Stud., x1 (1921), 163. 
M. J. LaGranwe, rejecting all previous restoratious but retaining the idea of a feast, essays a new restora- 
tion of Saying 3 (in P. Ory. 654). His text gives the following sense: * Un homme embarrassté de savoir 
ou aller n’hésitera pas & s’informer auprés de quelque ami sur le lieu du festin; sinon il apprendra par 
expérience que beaucoup seront: les premiers les derniers, et les derniers les premiers, et seuls ils auront 
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la vie (ou Tentrée).” This is certainly ingenious, but it cannot be regarded as quite convincing, Cue des 
Purvles attribuces & Jésus, in Rev. Biblique, XxX 1921", 233-7, Saying 2 of the same papyrus is the subject 
of an article by ScaUBarRT, who, with Taylor, very convincingly connects it with Job xii 7, reading eXxovres 
juas [eis rov kdopor. érc]. His restoration also is ingenious and well argued, but again it Is not, as a whole, 
entirely convincing, though certainly as much so as any of its predecessors. Dus zwecte Loyion Ocurhyachus 
Pup. tv 654, in Z. 7. d. neutest. Wiss., XX (1921, 215-23. 

R. REITZENSTEIN discusses P. Ory. 1601. He considers the work which that papyrus contains the chief 
source of Jerome's commentary on Joel, awd if T rightly understand hima) bolds that it is probably Origen’s. 
Origenes und Hieronymus, iv ZF. d. newest. Wiss, XX 1921;, 90-3. 8. G. Mexcatt, in the fourth of a series 
of papyrological notes, discusses the Pseudo-Chrysostom fragment in 2’, Oey. 1603. Re-examining the 
question of authorship, he adheres to the view that it is spurious. He gives a new text, with a collation 
of the MSS. Vote papirologiche. 4, in Bibliva, 1 (1921 , 229-39. In the third of these notes (Biblica, 1, 
1920, 371-5) he identities the fraginents of papyrus found by Montfaucon im the library of St Martin of 
Tours and published by him im his Pulusograuphicu Gruecu, p. 214, ax fron: the Homily of St Ephraim 
Svyrus eis tov wdycador “loon. He adds notes ou the text aud the hand. In the first and second (cbid., 
270-1; he deals respectively with P. Zod. 113. 12 v4, which he shows to be part of a metrical homily in 
honour of the martyrs, and with metrical analogies frou: papyri or ostraca to a passage in a metrical 
homily eis ray Xpeorot yévvay previously published by him. 

In a very interesting article, G. M&atris examines the papyrus evidence concerning the introduction 
of Christianity into Egypt, which he thinks agrees with the better literary sources in indicating that Egypt 
was mainly a pagan country till the end of the third century, though there were Christian communities in 
places. Lintroduction du christiunisme ex Egypte, in Rev. de Théul. et de Phil., 1921, 169-85. 

The Egyptian church is the subject of a dissertation by A. HECKEL, in which use is made of the evidence 
of papyri, though the author does not seem to have a very good grasp of this portion of his material, even 
mis-spelling Wilcken’s name throughout. His brief and summary sketch of his subject is useful as a general 
survey but, to judge by a cursory examination, it does not seem to go very deep or to be a work of great 
importance. Die Kirche von Agypten: Ihre Antunge, thre Organisation und ihre Entuicklung bis zur Zeit 
des Viclinum. Diss. Strassburg, 1918. Pp. viii+ 86. 

An article which I inadvertently omitted from my bibliography last year, though T had noted it at the 
time of its appearance, is one by Fr. J. DotceEr, in which he calls attention to some recent occurrences of 
the IxeYS formula, especially P. Lond. v, 1714, which. he poimts out, is valuable because it shows the 
vitality of the symbol in Byzantine times. He attacks Wilpert’s view that it was of Roman origin. Dte 
IXNOYS-Furmel (a einem yriehischen Papyrus des Jahres 3*0 vad das Apsis-Mosaik von S. Apollinare in 
Classe zu Rucennu, in Byz.-Neugr. Jahrbucher, 1 (1929), 40-7. 

J. DE ZWAAN calls attention to the symbol P in P. Ory. 74. p. 137, ax = mpd3ara, and suggests that this 
use may have influenced the Christian syinbol £. The suggestion does not, I confess, strike me as probable, 
Another Strain of Symbolism in the Chi-Rho as u Monogram of Christ, in Journ. Theol. Stud., XX1 (1919-20), 
332-3. 

Turning now to the subject of magic, I have frst of all to record a volume of great importance by 
Ta. Hoprner, This, the first part of a comprehensive and extremely detailed work on Graeco-Egy ptian 
magic, 90 far as it was directed to the obtaining of information and revelations from the spirit world 
(divination), forms Part xxt of Wessely’s Studien 2. Pal, u. Pup., and has been carefully copied by WESSELY, 
fromm whose autograph, to save the cost of printing, it is reproduced. This first volume is in the nature of 
an introdaction to Hopfner’s subject proper. It deals with the presuppositions of the magical system, its 
intellectual background, one may aay. the hierarchy of spiritual existences whose help magic invokes, 
their mutual relations, the possibilities and methods of influencing them, the conditions to be observed by 
the magician, and »v forth. It is a masterly survey of the subject, showing immense erudition and very 
wide reading, und it and its sequel will be an indispensable addition to the library of any student of 
ancient magic, indeed of anyone who wishes tu understand the foundations on which magic in Europe and 
the Mediterranean world ultimately rests. The utmost credit must be given to all concerned—to Hopfner 
who has devoted himself with such patience and thoroughness to a study which must have entailed much 
tedious research, to Wessely for his self-abnegation in copying, with immense labour, another man’s work, 
and to the Czecho-Slovakian Government, which, in a time of general financial stringency, granted a sub- 
vention for the publication of a work su erudite, and that a work written in German by a Privatdozent of 
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the German University, and published at Leipzig for a Viennese scholar. @ sé sie omnes! The volume is 
reviewed by WesseLy (Byz.-.Veugr. Juhrb., 1, 1921, 487-8, very brief ). 

R. GanszyNteEc reproduces, from wtrchic, V, 393, the text of P. Hawara 312, proposing new supplements 
of his own. Zu einer Defivion, mm Byz.-Neuyr. Jehrb., W (1921, 86. K. PRetsenpanz, continuing his 
Miszellen zu den Zauberpupyri, discusses the word Adyos which not infrequently oecurs among magical 
formulae, showing that it is used after formulae quoted incompletely. He gives various instances (III, 7, 
Zur Kurzung: dyos, in Wiener Studien, XL1, 1919, Y-14). Further notes by him on magical papyri will be 
found on pp. 139-44 of the same volume. 

Lastly, in the sphere of astrology I may mention a dissertation on the Isugoge of Nechepsonis-Petosiris 
by C. Daraerapt, making use of P. Ury. 235, P. Loud. 130, 98, aud 110. De Vechepsones-Petosiridis 
Tsugoge Quaestiones Selectue. Diss. Uury. Frid. Gui. Silesiaca, 1916. Pp. 32. 


3. PUBLICATIONS OF NoN-LITERARY TEXTS {INCLUDING REVIEWS’. 

The principal single item in this section is WESSELY’s publication, as Part xx of his Studien, of the 
Greek papyri described in the Rainer Fv/ver. This, being described as Part 1 of a “Catalogue of the Rainer 
Papyri,” is apparently only the heginning of a larger undertaking, but it makes in itself a substantial 
addition to the stock of published texts. It is true that not a few of the texts it contains have been 
published previously, whether in the Rainer Corpus or elsewhere, but the number of those published for 
the first time is considerable, and among these are several which are of great interest. The volume is one 
of texts only; no notes are given, and only a brief bibliography at the head of each document; and the 
whole is reproduced from Wesrely’s autograph, nut printed, But to have produced such a work at all at 
the present time is a great achievement, and Wessely dexerves wari thanks fur the service he has rendered 
to papyrology. Cutalogus Pupyrorum Rucnert. Series Graecu. Purst, Teatus Grueei Pupyrorum, qut in 
libro “ Pupyrus Erzherzog Rainer—Fuhrer durch die Ausstelluny Wien 1804" deseripti sunt. (Stud. 2, Pal. u. 
Pap., XX, 1921.) 

Next to Wessely’s volume in size and importance, but atfecting my province only in part, is the edition 
by H. Sorras of the Demotic papyri of Lille. This 1s, even formally, not quite outside the scope of the 
Greek papyrologist, for it contains one Greek text (29 bis), copied by Joceter—an account relating to a 
religious (/) association, previously published in part but now given in full and with revision of readings. 
But even apart from this Greek text, the volume 1s one of considerable importance to all students of 
Ptolemaic Egypt, and Sottas coustautly touches on points of general interest, using the evidence of Greek, 
as well as of Demoutic, papyri. He devutes an important section of his introduction to the vexed question 
of the early Ptolemaic calendar, and the volume also contains new evidence for the history of the * double 
deed” and its evolution. There is a good series (12-2) of returns of livestock, an interesting text (29) con- 
taining the regulations of a religious association it has, by the way, sume pots of interest for the history 
of medicine), a list of priestesses (31) which is worthy of note, and one text 32) which, if Sottas’s explana- 
tion is correct, throws light on the culunization of the Fayum. 1 am uot competent to judge the merits of 
the editor's decipherments of the Demvtie, but his notes show a good zrasp of the literature of his subject 
and a really critical judgment. Institut Papyrologique de T Université de Lille: Pupyrus démotiques de 
Lille. Tome ler. Paris: P. Geuthner, 1921. Pp. 93. 18 plates. 

Sorras had previously published separately one of these papyri, with a discussion of the evidence it 
contains for the interealary days (Epagomenue). Le Papyrus démotique inédit de Lille no. 3 et la notation 
des jours épagoménes, in C.-R. Av. Tuser. e€ B.-L., 1920, 223-31. 

The New Palaeographical Society's latest part includes facsimiles and texts of five papyri, all in the 
British Museum and four of them from the Zeno archive. They are :—Serics 1, Plate 96, P. Lond. 2083, 
B.c, 256, Artemidorus to Zeno, P. Lond. 2U84, B.c. 244, Pataecion to Zeno ; Plate 97, P. Lond. 2079, B.c. 
252-1, Hermolaus to Zeno, P. Lond. 2094, vire. B.c. 257 2), the yewpyoi to Zoilus ; Plate 98, 2. Lond. 2078, 
A.D. 81-96, a letter from Didymus to Adrastus. In addition, Plate 100 is a facsimile of the diptych edited 
by Grenfell (7. E£. d., vi, 1920, 134). 

Epear coutinues the publication of the Cairo Zene papyri with httle, if any, fulling-otf in interest. The 
first of the two instalments I have this time to notice contains Nos. 55-64, which are as follows :— 
55, Request for a stathmos, year | of Euergetes. 56 in private possession), Deposition, 2nd year. 57, 
Similar document, 2nd year. 58. Petition to the king from Zeno concerning the non-return of 400 
drachmae in gold, valuable for the relation of copper to gold, 4th .’; year, 59. Money account, valuable 
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for the exchange, undated. 60. Letter to Zeno with reference to complaints of unfairness against the 
writer, 5th year. 61. Document referring to money owed by a surety, throws light on the career of Apel- 
lonius the dioecetes, oth or 6th vear. 62. Drafts of two letters from Zeno about the upoumotra, useful for 
the question of tax-farming ; the sentence, “for you know well that it is not easy to recover money from 
the Treasury ” has a pathetically modern ring; 6th year. 63. Letter about bee-keepiny, with a memoranduin 
on the subject, 7th vear. 64. Letter about an auction of dvai, Sth year, Selected Pupyri trum the Archives 
of Zenon, in Aua. du Sere, XX (1921), 181-206. The second instalment (vi) contains but two texts (Nos. 
65 and 66%. but these are much longer than usual. They are accounts, concerning Zeno’s transactions with 
a certain Philon over a loan, and are full of interesting and valuable material of various kinds, including 
new evidence concerning the Ptolemaic calendar. Zbid., xx1, 89-109. 

A. E. R. Boak has edited (the first-fruits of the fine collection of papyri, ete. taken to America by Prof. 
F. W. Kersey in 1920; two Greek and one Coptic school-tablets, of a common type but an interesting 
addition to the material for the history of the Graeco-Egyptian school. The first contains an alphabet, with 
syllables employing all the vowels in turn, 3-8 to X-A, and exercises on the alphabet on the verso ; the second 
contains lessons on the letters, while the verso has the numerals up to 9000, the third the Coptic alphabet 
‘vowels and syllables’. The Greek tablets Boak dates not older than the fourth, the Coptie not older than 
the fifth century. (Greek und Coptie Schuol Tublets at the Cnicersity of Michigun, in Cluss. Phil., xv¥ (1921, 
189-94. 

Another document of an educational character is published by E. Ku from an ostracon in the Berlin 
collection, Written in uncials in the third century B.c., it contains a passage on the duty towards his 
parents and friends of the nan who rises in station. It is either an essay, for training in style, or a piece 
for dictation ; the latter supposition, less likely @ priori, is suggested by the mistake Wyrotvres for (yrotvres. 
Ein antiker Schulaufsatz, in Ber, wus d. Prenss. Kv astsammlungen, XL (1921), 101-4. 

H. Lewatp, whose edition of some of the Frankfort papyri I noticed last year, has edited separately 
two further fragments from the same collection, several of the papyri in which are closely connected with 
those in the possession of Prof. Gradenwitz. The first (Iny. 17) is the seriptura exterior of P. Grad. 3. The 
new fragment restores the text in several passages of that papyrus. The second (Inv. 20) does not indeed 
complete any papyrus in the Gradenwitz collection, but as it is of the same class as the unpublished 
P. Grad. Inv. 171, the two fragments throw light on one another, and Lewald publishes them both. They 
are receipts for rent, of a peculiar form. Avs der Frankfurter Papyrussummlung (nebst einem unveroffent- 
lechten Pupyrus der Saawluny Grodenmits in Z, Sar.-St., SLI (1921), 115-231, 

An itaportant Ptolemaic document has been published by GRENFELL. This is P. Lond. 11, 465, which 
Grenfell restores with the aid of Wilcken, Chrest, 12, thus obtaining a complete text. It is a letter from the 
Plato of Chrest. 12 to the people of Pathyris, and refers, like it, tu the revolt in the Thebaid. It suggests, 
contrary to Martin's theory, that Hierax was a “specially selected general” and Plato the epistrategus. 
Grenfell dates it in the 30th year of Soter II (=B.c. 87). Through Hunt, however, I have received some 
suggestions for new readings by CoLLart, which I have verified from the original. One of them affects the 
date, which proves to be the 26th year of Alexander (=B.c. 88). 4 Vew Pupyrus concerning the Revolt of 
the Thebuid tv Bic. 88, in fer. et. yr, XSXUt (1919), 251-5. 

P. M. MEYER publishes, with introduction and notes, an application, dated a.p. 104, for a lease of land 
at Enhemeria. It is addressed to a large landowner named Tib. Claudius Irenaeus. Puchtangebot an einen 
Grossyrundbesttier auf einen Hamburger Papyrus, in Lehmana-Hanpt-Festschrift (Janus, ist Heft), 1921, 
73-9. 

WesseELy breaks new ground, papyrologically, by the publication of a papyrus from the Marmarica. It 
is a deposit (rapaéjxy) of inoney, dated a.p. 237, the depositor being from the Mareotes. The document is 
not only of interest ay an addition to the small but growing nuinber of papyri written outside of Egypt but 
throws light on geography. Thus it shows that both the districts mentioned were divided into maparopal ; 
and Wessely is enabled by it to make some corrections in the text of Ptolemy. Ptolémée, Géogruphie, rv, 5, 

Lh et le Pupyrus Ruiner N° 259 in Ree. et. gf’, XXX (1919;, 504-7, 

Another important text appears in the same journal. It is an edict of Hadrian, published by JougtEr 
from two Philadelphia papyri at Cairo. The purpose is tu remit the dpyupixos opos for tive years in the 


1 T know this number only from various off-prints which I have received throuvh the kindness of the authors, 
and it apparently contains papyiological articles which I have not seen; see below. p. 94. 
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Thebaid, four in the Heptanomia, and three in the Delta. The document is extremely interesting, both for 
its contents and for its characteristic style, and it loses nune of its interest in the capable hands of its 
editor. In particular, reference may be made to his discussion of the dpyupixds mopos. Cx edit d Hudrien, 
in fev. et. gr., XXXUT, 375-402. 

With the Greek documents found at Avroman and edited by Minns was a document in a language 
regarded by him as Pahlavi. A tentative transcription and translation of this have now been published by 
Cow Ley, who confirms Minns’s view that the language is Pahlavi. The date he makes z.c. 12/11, the 
contents a receipt for the price of half a vineyard. He gives a facsimile. The Puhluct Document from 
Avroman, in Journ, of Roy. As. Soc., 1919, 147-54. 

Tn the article on the edicts mentioned below (§ 6, p. 97) WitcKEN publishes the text of a recently 
acquired Berlin papyrus, containing the text (not complete) of the well-known edict of the prefect Tib. 
Julius Alexander. 

P. Oxy. xiv is reviewed by H. Lierzuayy (Theol. Lit.-Z., XLVI, 1921, 54-5; linguistic notes), A. TaccoNE 
(Boll, di Fil. Class., XXVu, 1920-1, 17-8, N. TTeRzacuy] ( 2iv. Indo-grevo-ztul., Vv, 1920, 146-7), and J. P. W. 
(Bull. Bibl. et Péd. du Musée Belge, XIX-XX1V, 1920, 279-81}; Mever’s Juristische Pupyri by A. BERGER 
(4. f. vergl. Rechtswiss., XXXIX, 1921, 296-311; important), G. SEGRE (fir. di Filol., xiix, 1921, 253-6), 
B. Kuper (Phil. Wock., x1, 1921, 101-5), and H. NrepEeRMaYER (Byz.-.Venyr. Jithrb,, UW, 1921, 220; brief); 
his Griechisehe Texte by WESSELY (chid., 1, 1920, 403-4; brief); PSI. v by E. Kresstine (Berl. Phil, Wock., 
XL, 1920, 721-3; brief); and Lewald’s P. Fruvkfi by V. Ananero-Ruiz (deyyptus, 0, 1921, 230-2). 

A very welcome publication is the third He7t of PreistcKEes Z.-Z., which coutains the corrections to 
P. Iand., P. Lille, P. Lips., and P. Lond. It includes the texts of two unpublished private letters from the 
London collection (pp. 251, 294). Berichtiqungsliste der Griechischen Pupyrusurkunden uus Agupten, Heft 3. 
Berlin und Leipzig; Vereinigung wiss. Verleger, 1922. 


4, PoLificaL AND Mipirary History, ADMINISTRATION, TOPOGRAPHY, CHRONOLOGY. 

Though not strictly falling within my province, an article by P. CLocHé on the relations between Greece 
and Egypt during the tirst half of the fourth century may be referred to. La Gréce et VEgypte de 405'4 & 
342/1 avant J.-C., in Rev. Eyypt., 1 (1922), 82-127. 

One of the most interesting features of the Zeno papyri is the not infrequent ylinipsex which they give 
us of the Greek world outside Egypt. Several of thei refer to Palestine, and some of these imentien 
a certain Tubias. A. DeIssuany, in a brief note ,Zubius, in Dys-Neugr. Juhrb., u, 1921, 275-6) calls 
attention to the historical importance of these papyri; and H. GReEssMANN deals with the same subject at 
much greater length. He identifies this Tubias with the Tobias mentioned by Josephus, who was the 
father of Joseph and grandfather of Hyrcanus; and he gives a very interesting sketch of the history of 
this powerful family. [It may be mentioned here that Tubias is mentioned also in a Zeno papyrus receutly 
acquired by the British Museum.) Die aimouctischen Tubiuden, in St:ysber. a. Preuss, Ak., 1921, XXxvVi- 
XXXIX, 663-71. The late J. OFForD published in 1919 a brief account of the Zeno archive, and particularly 
of those papyri which refer to Palestine. Vevly-published Pulestiniun Pupyri, in Quart. Statem. Pal. Expl. 
Fund, LI (1919), 184-6. 

Reference may be made to J. HasEBROEK'S volume on Neptimius Severus, as it makes use of papyrus 
evidence, especially for Severus’s visit to Egypt (xee pp. 121-4). Cutersuchungen zur Geschichte des Kaisers 
Septimius Severus. Heidelberg, C. Winter, 1921. 8°. Pp. vili+ 201, 

A. N. Mopoya has begun an interesting article on the Jews in Graevo-Roman Egypt. The subject is 
an important one, and this comprehensive trertment of it is to be welcomed, but it is not perhaps as 
critical as it might be; the author treats the evidence of Josephus with rather more respect than most 
scholars, even accepting the full rights of Alexandrian citizenship for the Jews, and stating that » Ales- 
sandro Magno concesse loro gli stessi diritti dei Macedoni’ ; while on p. 258 he cites P. Ury. 333 in the 
abbreviated form Necaia DA Salvo...7oXe@s “lovdatwr, apparently taking this as=~ city of the Jews”! Of 
course mdéXews yoes With the preceding "O€vptyyer', Which he ounts. Lu ecitu pubbliew e pricata degli Ebret 
in Egitto nell’ etd ellenisticu e ronutnu, in Aegyptus, UW 1921), 253-75. 

In the article on the edicts referred to below :see X6, p. 97, WILCKEN has a valuable discussion of the 
important edict P. Fuy. 20. 

A posthumous article of the lamented J. Lesqcier deals with P. Fre/b, 7, the document relating to 
cleruchs. He reprints the text with a translation and a valuable discussion. He considers that the 
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importance of the papyrus for the history of the cleruchies has been exaggerated: it mercly furnishes 
another instance of the assignment of ordépmos yj to Cleruchs, but proves nothing fresh. We cannot say, 
he holds, that the cleruchs originally v/wwus received orépiyos yq7 ov a/wuys received their holdings for one 
year only or were a/ruys required to let the laud: suspension of judgment is best. But the papyrus is 
a class of vandidates for commissions, Le pupyrus 





really valuable for the light it throws on the vearioxot 
7 de Fribourg, in Ree, et. yr., XXX10 (1919, 339-75. 

In an off-print of a note by E. Weiss on a recently published inscription which mentions the grant of 
Roman citizenship to Volubilis in Mauretania itu which reference may here be made. ay it contains 
references to papyri: Die Verleihung des rumischen Burgerrechtes an die Elawohkner con Volubilis, in Z. 
Sav,-St., XL, 1921, 639-41) is contained the Leginning of a note entitled "Excyory =in der yapa (also nicht 
in Alevandrien, yeborene Soldutenkinder? ibéd., 641-3: the author is Fr. voN Woess, as I learn from the 
bibliography in the current degyptus;. The author \who refers to an artide by himself, not yet accessible 
to me, in the same number, apparently on the Persians of the Epigone> rejects Wileken’s idea that the 
érvyovy denoted only the children ‘not the remoter descendants; of suldiers, and doubts the idea that 
it excluded natives of Alexandria. 

E. Latres has published a further article on the word elaruy/es on the wrappings of the Agram 
mummy, supplementary to her previous one in Archie, VI, and referring to a recent discussion by Herbig 
of her theory that the man was an Etruscan cleruch in Egypt. dacuru del leriuchi etruschi tn Lyatto, in 
Aegyptus, 1 (1921), 276-S0. 

Lesquier’s Armée romuine is appreciatively reviewed by G. Rovm~Larp { Rec, de Phil, XLIV, 1920, 171-2), 
G. Biocn (Rev. et. gr, XXX, 1920, 108-13), J. Carcoprxo (Ker. 4. une., XXII, 1921, 68-74), and Ev. 
Breccia i Bull, Sue. Arch, f Alesundrie, NS. 1, 251-94; a good summary of Lesquier’s conclusions). 

Oertel’s Liturgie is reviewed by H. KREtxer (Z. Sav.-St., Xi1. 1920, 300-4,, and Steinwenter’s Studien 
2. d. Nopt. Rechtsurk, (which, though preliminary to a juristic study, is itself actually concerned for the 
most part with adininistration, aud is therefore mentivned in this section), by A. Beruer (Z. f. vergl. 
Rechts, XXX1X, 1921, 312-3), M. Say Nrcod Lit, Zentrulbl., uxx, 1921, 742-4), H. I. Bewy (J. A.ad., vir, 
192], 229-31), and H. NieperMayer (Byz.-.Veugr. Jahvb., 11. 1921, 212-3). All these reviews give the work 
high praise. 

G. Focorarr publishes a useful article on the vguranomé of Pathyris-Crocodilopolis. He gives a list of 
the known holders of the office, with a discussion, in which he shows that in B.c. 113 there must have been 
three gor nom? in office simultaneously, There was great activity in the office during the last quarter of 
the second century uc. The official residence was Crocodilopotis till not later than 89 B.c. There seems to 
have been no detinite time-limit tu the tenure of the ottcve. G7 “ugorunomt” di Pathyris-Crocodilopolt 
(Tebarde), iu Aegyptus, U0 1921}, 327-36. 

G, Lumprosy, in two of his characteristic letters, deals (1, with the title dyopuorns found on sepulchral 
vases published Ly Merriain, citing from I. Pfeiffer, Voyguge vutour du monde, Paris, 1873, an instance of 
a similar official at the Chimese court, 2. with the class of Tywpevor at the Ptolemaic court, @ propos of two 
inscriptions and three passages in the Psendo-Avistecs, In aleyuptes, IL (1921, 32-6, . 

W. Otro follows up his previous articles on the subject of the andicuce iu the gate” (see JELA., Vu, 
1921, 97) with a further note. in which he adds other ancrent parallels (Biblical, Assyrian, and Babylonian). 
Das” Tor der Audienzen,” in Herines, wv, 1921, 104-6. 

The Gnomon papyrus is a little diticult to classify, since it concerns the legal and economic spheres as 
well as the adiministrative; but it seems best to consider it in the present section, Au important review of 
Schubart's edition, making varions sugvestions for readings or interpretations is that by J. C, NaBer 
(Mirsev in, Leyden, Xxvit, 1920, 218-22. H. Stcarr Joyes devoted to it his inaugural lecture as Camden 
Professor: and his very valuable discussion of it has appeared as a small pamphlet. He gives strong 
reasons for separating the ofhee of Archiereus from that of Idiologus, at least before the Severi, and points 
out that there were important administrative changes ‘in the direction of simplification) under those 
Einperors, Dealing with the res prieuta, he wiggests that this Department so reduced the importance of 
the Idivs Logos that it was annexed -bemy now largely concerned with ecclesiastical matters) to the 
Departinent of the Archiereus: and be conjectures p. 32%) that Claudius Julianus was sent to Egypt to 
carry throuzh the reorganizatiou. These are but the principal points in a lecture unusually full of 
stinulating sugzestions. Fresk Light oa Romen Buresucracy, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1920. Pp. 39. 
Another napertaut article on this subject is that by Ta. Reryacu, who, after a brief introduction, gives 
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the text in full,a French translation, and a somewhat detailed commentary. Cn code fiscal de Egypte 
romaine: Le Guomon de PIdloluygue, in Nouc. Ree. Hist. de Droit, Xiitt 1919), 583-636, XLIV (1920), 5-134. 
P. M. MEYeEr in his review of juristic papyri ‘see below, $ 9, p. 100) also deals with the Gnomon (pp. 235- 
40°, He mentions (p, 235) that there is said to be a papyrus of similar character at Turin. 

Fr. BiraBet, in an article vu the Greek naine of the modern Hibeh, publishes the beginning of a 
papyrus found by him in 1914 during excavatious carried on for the Heidelberg Academy and the Freiburg 
Wissenschattliche Gesellschaft. This papyrus, found in a house at El-Hibeh, shows that the name was 
koun Ayxupay; in others the form “Ayxcporey also occurs. Bilabel concludes that the name does not 
mean a place from which anchor-stones were got, as Steph. Byz. explains it, but is to be read ’Ayxupay 
as nom. sing., Le. “anchor-place.” Der gricchische Nume der Studt El-Hibe, in Philologus, UXxXvVu (1921), 
422-5, 

Reference may be made in passing to a note by G. LEFEBYRE making certain addenda to one of his 
previous articles on Graeco-Roman Egypt. Correction et udditions a Egypte Gréeo-Romaine, § r, in Ann. 
du Serv, XX (1920), 249-50. 

The last piece of work by Lesycier which appeared during his life-time was a very important article 
on the early Ptolemaic calendar, in which he summed up the data of recent discoveries and discussions and 
endeavoured on their basis to wake «a further step towards the sulutiou of this difficult question. 
Naturally, he deals mainly with the Zeno papyri and Edgar's results. (1) Dealing with the question of the 
double dates, he attempts to fix the approximate date uf the beginning of the vear—say 25 Dystros (p. 21). 
He thinks that the examination of the material tends to confirm the theory uf the intercalation of a 
Peritios embolimos of 29 or 30 days every second (odd) year in the reign of Philadelphus. Under Euergetes 
the intercalation was probably in even years. The practice in various reigns was in fact not uniform. 
(2) He rejects Ferrabinu’s theory (7. £.4., v1, 192, 139, that the fiscal is the regnal year, contrasted with 
the Egyptian year. He thinks the evidence favours the hypetbesis of a fiscal year beginning in Mecheir 
plus a regnal year beginning (say) in Dystros ‘for Philadelphns, plvs the Egyptian vanus rugus beginning 
in Thoth. Was this tiscal year Macedonian or Egyptian? Probably the latter. Many tables, illustrating 
the relations of the years are given, and the article is in fact of the first unportance. Les noucelles etudes 
sur le calendrier prolémaique, in Rev. Egypt., WU (1921), 128-64. 

V. GarpTHatseN, in an article on Augustan chronology, discusses (1) the practice as regards the 
beginning of the regnal vear when it fell very near the end of the Egyptian year, specially with reference 
to the reign of Augustus in view of recent evidence} Lut also to that of Tiberius, pointing out Ptolemaic 
analogies; (2) the years of the «purnows, collecting the evidence. Dus erste dguptische Kontysjahr und die 
Krutesis des Caesar Augustus, in Berl, Phil. Wovh., XL (1920), 615-24. 

G. Corranr discusses the inonth-naines Teppavixds and Teppavixeis, showing (1) that they were distinct 
naines for different months, (2) that the former was Thoth, and that the name was introduced by Domitian 
and died out with his damuatio memorive, ‘3: that the latter was Pachon. Peppavixds e Peppavixeos, in Boll. 
dt Fil. Cluss., XXV1 (1920-1), 86-91. 

I may conclude this section with a reference to L. BoRcHarvTs work on the methods of measuring 
time in Ancient Egypt, on pp. 10-12 of which the author discusses P. O.ry. 111, 470, 31 th, the reckoning 
of a water-clock. He gives a translation, the text, and two photographic facsimiles. Die Geschichte der 
Zeitinessuny und der Chren, herausg. von E. voy BasseRMANN-JorDAN. Bd. 1, Lief. BL Die Altigyptische 
Zeitmessuag, von L. Borchardt. Berlin u. Leipzig: Verein. wiss. Verleger, 1920. Pp. xi+ 70, 18 plates, 
28 illustratious in the text. 





5, Economic AND SoctaL History, NUMISMATICS. 


In an exceedingly interesting article WILCKEN reviews the consequences, direct and indirect, of the 
policy of Alexander the Great on the economic and commercial history of the Nearer East. He uses the 
evidence of the Zeno papyri and Rostovtzeti’s recent article in J.Z.4., v1. His article is full of interesting 
points and gives an adinirable summary of economic history. Alecander der Grosse und die hellenistische 
Wirtschafr, in Schmoller’s Juhrb., XLV. 2, 849-420. 

«A. Catperrnt devoted his inaugural lecture for 1919-20, since published, to the question of labour in 
Graeco-Roman Egypt. He illustrates the conditious of labour in various spheres and traces the gradual 
enslavement of the worker, to the decline and eventual collapse of the ancient order. <Aspetti e problemi 
del lavoro secondo ¢ documenti dei papirt. Milan: Figli della Provvidenza, 1920. Pp. 20. 
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An article by F. Manor on the taxing of manufactured articles at Alexandria is inaccessible to me. 
Dinpostu sue fubbrivati di Alessandria ul rv see. d. Cr. in Bull. Sov. Arch, stlex., XvUI, (1921), 36-46; 
see Aegyptus, WU, 355, no. 1794. 

W.L, WesterMayy has published an article on the land registers of Western Asia to which a reference 
should be given here. As he remarks, these registers may usefully be compared with our Egyptian docu- 
ments, because we have no examples of the centru? registers in Egypt, whereas for the Seleucid Empire 
these are just what we know most about. They give us the evidence in less detail but in broader outline, 
so that they supplement papyrological evidence. Laad Registers of Western Asta Cader the Seleucids, in 
Class. Phil, xvi (1921, 12-9. In a later note he says that E, Meyrr has called his attention to an 
inportant addition to a Laodicean document he quotes, which leads him tu modify certain of his con- 
clusions; see ¢(bid., 391-2. 

The same scholar has also continued his discussion of the d3poyos y7 (J E.d., vu, 1921, 100). In the 
second part of his article he analyzes P. Brus. 1 and other documents, showing that they confirm his 
theory. He then draws further arguments («) from the relations between landlord and tenant, both for 
private and for public land, as regards &poyos yj, (h) from the provisions regarding émnvrAnpévy yp in 
leases of public land. Some of the later arguments are a little difficult to follow, and do not seem (if 
I rightly understand them’ conclusive. The © Cntuunduted Lunds” in Ptolemaic und Roman Egypt, Part 1, 
in Class. Phil, XVI (19217, 169-88. 

WESTERMANN has also published an interesting article on L. Bellenus Gemellus, the well-known Jand- 
owner of P. Fuy.,in which are many valuable remarks on agricultural matters, with some translations. 
An Equptien Farmer, in Unie. of Wiseousin Studies, 3. Cluss. Stud. in Honor of C. F. Smith, 1919, 
170-90, 

M. C. Besta, in an article on the fishing industry, collects the references in papyri to fishing, fishers, 
and tish, with brief comments. Pescu e peseutort uell’ Lgitto greco-romano, in Aegyptus, 0 (1921), 67-74. 

I know only from a brief review by WesseE.y (Byz.--Veugr. Juhrb., 11. 1921, 490) a volume (which, being 
in Polish, is beyond my reach) by FRaNz SMOLKA on the school» of Graeco-Roman Egypt. The title, which 
Wesxely translates Das griechische Schulvesen in alten Agupten im Lichte der Papyri, Tafeln und Ostraca, 
suggests that it is a valuable work, but it is to be feared that few papyrologists will be able to avail 
themselves of its help. Lemberg: Poln. Ges. d. Hochschullehrer, 1921. Small 8°. Pp. 181. 

Herzog’s Bankwesen iJ. EA., Vit, 1921, 96) is the subject of a very laudatory review by F. PRINGSHEIM 
in Vierteljuheschr. f. Soz- 1, Wirtseh.-Gesch., XV, 513-21. 

W. ScucBart in a most valuable article discusses the numismatic evidence contained in P. Edgar 59, 
58, aud 5, On the first two he in the main recapitulates for German readers what Edgar had already said, 
bnt on the last goes beyund hiin. The document, he says, shows the effort of Philadelphus to substitute 
the new Imperial coinage for the old local currencies, furnishing a new illustration of the effort after unity 
in the Egyptian Empire. To do that Philadelphus must have felt secure in his possession of the foreign 
dependencies. Die ptolentische Reichsmunze in den ausuiirtigen Besitsnngen uater Philadelphos, in Z. f. 
Niinism., XXXUI, 65-82. 

The article, Kawov Nopiopa, by A. Sur. referred to by me last year (p. 100) with a doubtful reference 
really appeared in Mia. d. dee. ded Léneet, VS., xvi (1920), 96-114. 

Ey. Brecera catalogues a hoard of coins found in 1916 during the making of a tomb in the Armenian 
cemetery at Alesandria. The dates range from 70 to 260 4.p. Un ripostiglio di monete imperial’ Ales- 
semdring, in Bull, Soe. wAreh. I Ales, N.S., TV, 230-50, 

CH Jinan has published a useful article on Justinian’s Ed. xt on the Egyptian coinage. He discusses 
the papyrus evidence as to the value of the solidus, with a view to discovering how far Justinian was 
successfil in his attempts to stabilize the currency. He finds some improvement after the edict, but only 
toa very limrted eatent. Une crise monetuire au vr siecle, in Rev. ét. gr., XXXIL (1919), 158-66. 


6. Law. 


L, Wexukr has published a very interesting essay on the comparative study of law, dealing specially 
with the ple of Roman law in relation to it, but also discussing in general its aims and limitations. His 
article in hoth readable and very suggestive ; and thouch it is not concerned specially with papyri it does 
contain references to papsrolouy ; see pp. 30-1, 40-1, 46-7. Rechts- und Staatsphilosophie, Allgemeine 

Py ee . Jehres Roumisehes Row btseeraleiadh io. fk 7 , 
Reehts- und Stuatslehre: Romisches Recht und Res htscergleichung, in Areh. J. Rechtsphil., xiv, 1-66. 
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WILCKEN, in an article as readable, stimulating and acute as his articles almost always are, discusses, 
tater alia, whether the edicts of prefects were or were not valid after the term of office of the particular 
prefect who issued them had expired. He brinus convincing evidence to show that in fact, at all events, 
they were—when, that is, they related to matters of permanent, not merely of temporary, significance. 
For other points in this article see references tu it in $§ 3 and 4 above and 7 below. Zu dea Edikten, in 
Z. Sue,-St., Stat (1921), 124-58. ; 

From a review by P. M. Meyer of recent publications in the domain of juristic papyrology noticed 
below (§ 9, p. 100) I gather that Wrassak in an article, inaccessible to me, on the Provinzial prozess 
(Stagsber, Wien. .1h., exc, 4, 1919) deals with the evidence of papyri. J. C. Naper, in an article De Formu- 
larum Oriyine, which forms section cxvi of his Ohsercatéuneulue ‘Mnemosyne, N.S., XLS, 1921, 153-71) 
deals (pp. 166-9) with the papyrus evidence in relation to dicaz. P, CotttNer discusses the Berlin papyrus 
published in 1912 by Mitters and contaming a report of proceedings in court. He gives the text with a 
commentary, in the course of which he dates the case between 468 and 477 a.D. He holds that it is a case 
of procedure by rescript before a special judge, and that the sentence and the subscription of the petitioner 
were separated by a space from the body of the document with a view to their being detached, though this 
was not done. [The last supposition seems very doubtful.] Le P. Berol. Gr. Inc. No. 2745 et la procedure 
par rescrit au v? siecle, in Rec. Eyypt.. Ir (1922), 70-81. 

Schwarz’s Urhunde (/.£.A., vu, 1921, 96) is reviewed by Mitrets (Z. Suz.-St., x71, 1920, 320-30; 
laudatory, very good précis uf Schwarz’s argument and conclusions}, E. Weiss (Lit. Zevtralbl., Lxx1t, 1921, 
618-9), and P. DE Francisct (.Legyptus, 1, 1921, 370-2). 

L. Biav adduces parallels from the Aramaic papyri and from mediaeval Jewish deeds to the penalty 
clauses in Greek papyri. The Conventionalstrafe occurs already, he pomts out, in the furmer and is still 
found in the latter; and he maintains “dass die griechische Papyrusurkunde keine Originalschdpfung ist, 
sondern die Nachfolgerin der um Jahrzehnte alteren aramiisch-igyptische Urkunde.” Die Strujklauseln 
der griechischen Papyrusurkunden beleuchtet durch die aramidischen Papyri und durch den Talinud, in 
Monatsschr. f. Gesch. u. Wiss. des Judentums, Xi (N.F. XXvit), 1919, 188-55. 

Kreller’s Erbrechtliche Untersuchunyen (J-E.A., vu, 1921, 96) is reviewed, with high praise, by M. Say 
Nicotd (Z. f. vergl. Rechtswiss. XXX1x, 283-95), A. B. Scuwarz (Z. Suv.-St., suit, 1920, 340-54; to be 
continued ; important discussion of the question as to the liability of heirs’, B. Kuster (Phil. Woek., x11, 
1921, 153-9), W. ScHEER (Hist. Zeitsehr., CXXU, 3. Folge, Xxvil, 1921, 485-7), and H. I. Bent (/.£u4., vit, 
1921, 231-2); and it is also discussed (pp. 231-5) by P. M. Meyer in his bibliographical article meutioned 
below (§ 9, p. 100). 

I referred two years ago (J E.A., vi, 135) to an important publication by G, MoLLer of two Demotic 
pre-Saitic marriage contracts, which I was then unable to see but have since had an opportunity to read. 
I have now to record another important work on the subject of the Egyptian marriage, by H. JuNKER. 
This is of a distinctly revolutionary character and necessitates (if his conclusions are correct, which I 
cannot but think they are) a radical revision of several current conceptions. He publishes a new contract 
dated in B.c. 363, and follows this up with a closely-reasoned discussion and survey of the evidence, con- 
cluding that the so-called marriage contracts were not really Ehecertrige ‘establishing the marriage) but 
Lhepakten (marriage settlements, regulating the property). The so-called AQmentutionssch riften were not 
contracts establishing a ditterent (looser) form of marriage but merely a different form of deed referring to 
the full marriage. The deeds given by the wife to the husband do not, in these cases, prove the superior 
position of the wife; they were merely the counterpart of the husband’ deed. Probably in earlier times 
the actual marriage (as opposed to the marriage sett/emeat, was arranged verbally, not by deed; there was 
no “Ehecertrag.” Pupyrus Lonsdorfer [: Ein Ehepukt aus der Zeit des Nektaunebos. Stzgsber, Wien Akud., 
excvir, 2. Wien, 1921. Pp. 56. 1 plate. 

S. Sotazzr discusses the question whether the tutor muleris was required to be present before the 
magistrate or to give his consent to his nomination, utilizing the evidence both of the papyri and of the 
legal authorities. He deals also with the tutor dipuberis, with the question as to a woman's free choice 
(optio), and whether the usage of granting a tvfor ud uctum existed among the peregrini. IT consenso del 
“tutor mulieris” alla sua nomina net papire e net testi romani, in Aegyptus, 1 (1921;, 155-78. 

A. B. Scuwarz, in a suggestive article, calls attention to the significance of PSTJ, Iv, 314, and shows, in 
connexion with P. Humb. 14, that where no dwoypady was made there was no émiorakpa. The object of 
such notitications, not asking for an érigradpa, he suggests was perhaps “eine vormerkungsartige Sicherung 
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des auf Vornabie der angemeldeten Verfiigung gerivhteten Anspruchy zugunsten des prdasumptiven 
He discnsses the question of map dears and also that as tu the kind of transactions in which 





Erwerbers.” 
stress was laid on the demand for an éviorudpe. Upoouyyedla und emiotadpa, In Z. Sav-St., XL (1920), 
273-5. 

An article by 8. Sotazzr on the part played by the consul and praetor urbanus in assigning a tutor is 
inaccessible to me Console ¢ pretore urbane nella © dutio tutoris,” m Arch, Glurid., UXXXv (1921), fase. 1; 
see Aegyptus, U, 244, no. 1456. 

G. BEsSELER reviews G. Calogirow’s Dée Arrhu fin Vermuyensrecht in Bericksichtiguny der Ostraku uad 
Pupyré (911), in Byz.-Neugr. Jukrb., 1 1920,, 402-3. 

F. Vassatii reproduces Schiaparelli< text of the Latin sale in PSJ. v1, 729, and follows it up with 
suggestions fur restoration and interpretation. Ossercuciond supru @ contratto di vendita di un cacallo 
contenvto tn un pupiro eyizio, in Bull, d Ist. di Dir, Rom., XXX1 (19213, 144-9, 

A. STEINWENTER, in an article on the Solva rescript isee J. £.4., vu, 1921, 98), replies to Roos’s 
strictures (ihid.i on his reading, which would connect the edict with the Loneruim cessio, adduces further 
evidence in its favour, appends some general remarks on the Lororum cessio, and criticizes Roos's substitu- 
teou|is. Zain Reskript con Selva, in Wrener Studien, XL (1920 1), 88-90. 

S. Sorazzr discusses the interesting Hamburg papyrus published by P. M. Mever under the title 
Indemnititscersprechen eines Alterscurmundes an seinen Miteormund (see J.E.A., VI, 182). He concludes 
that the motive for the trausaction was a doubt in the yuardian’s mind as to the validity of a payment by 
a guardian to himself, Pugumenty u se nudesimo in un papiro @ Amburgo, in Aegyptus, 1 (1921), 289-802. 

A. STEINWENTER has published a very interesting article on the class of Cuptic deeds by which children 
were made over to monasteries, He concludes that these transactions were religious oblations, not mere 
economic transactions, but that they were encouraged in part by economic distress. But whereas the 
western cblates became mouks these children were enslaved. There was probably a connexion between 
Egyptian and western practice, though the results were different; but Steinwenter prefers not to answer 
the question why this ditierence arose. Avnderschenkungen au Koptische Kloster, in Z. Sav.-St., Kan. Abt., 
XLIr 1921", 175-207, 

7. PsaLaroGRAPHY AND DIpLoMatic. 


In this section precedence 1s claimed by the new edition of SuatBart's invaluable monograph on the 
ancient book. He corporates the new material which has come to light since the first edition appeared, 
and the whole yolmue has been drastically revised, many passages bemg practically re-written, A new 
feature Is au appendix of notes and references. There is an index, prepared by Frau Schubart. Dus Buch 
bud den Gricchen vad Ronern, 2te wuyearbeitete Auflage. 39 Abbildungen. (Hundbucher der Staatlichen 
Museen cu Berlin, Berlin u. Leipzig: Verein. wiss. Verleger, 1921. Pp. i+ 194. 

D. Basar calls attention to some unpublished Ms. illustrations of Herculaneum papyri in the possession 
vf the Officina der Papin Ercolanesi, They are by 8. Crrityo, G. Geyovest, N. Lucigxano, G. Parascan- 
bor, aud B, Quaranta, Mustrusiont tnedite di Pupil Ercolinesi, in Aegyptus, 11 (1921), 55-66, 

WitcktN devoted his Ansrittsrede in the Berlin Academy to the subject of ancient diplomatic (Ur- 
hurdentehre. He Lud stress un the need for the “Schaffung emer antiken Urkundenlehre als einer 
historischen Uilfswissenschaft.” which is, he said, a ‘notwendiges Desiderat der Zukunft.” In Stagsber. 
Proass, Ak, V2, XXNIH, 482-7. Reference may m this connexion be made once more to his article on the 
edicts above, $6, p. 97), in the first part of which he deals with the various technical terms used of this 
class of document. 

L WrENurr devotes a useful article to the question of seals. It is founded on an article written by him, 
ar “Signutu,” for Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, from which he has digested the portions of most interest for 
Jurists. He gives au interesting account of the history of the practice of sealing documents, and of the 
Varions methods employed and objects pursued in the Graeco-Roman world. He leaves it an open question 
whether there was a direct or any connexion hetween the Babylonian and Assyrian practice and that of 
Graeco-Roman times. Cher Stempel und Siegel, m Z. Sav-St., XLT (1921), 611-38. 

A monugraph by J. Hasesroek on the descriptions of parties to contracts, which is probably of some 
inpurtance. IX not at present accesible to me. Dus Stynulement in den Pupyrusurkunden. Pap.-Inst. in 
Heilelberg, No. 3. Pp. in +39. 1921. MK. 12. See d-gyptus, 11, 385, no. 1796. I have two other items referring 
to the samme subject. One is a suminary of conclusions reached by A. Carpara in a thesis on J connotati 
personale nec duocamentt nelT Eyitty yroo-romsiy presented to the Faculty of Milan and to appear later in 
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the series of monographs issued by the direction of eyyptus, Signorina Caldara thinks that the practice 
was introduced by the Ptolemies, that the descriptions dwindled and grew vaguer, and at last disappeared 
under the Romans. In Aegyptus, u (1921), 110-12. : 

The other article is one by A. CaLpeRryr on the statements of age in such descriptions. He has 
examined all the instances up to the fourth century. He shows ‘what indeed was generally known, but 
Calderini’s detailed investigation reinforces the fact) that these data are often inexact. In the Ptolemaic 
period the prevailing tendency was to round off the ages to multiples of 5, a practice which may or may 
not point to a quinquennial census, though he is rather sceptical as to Revillout’s suggestion of this. In 
the Roman period there was greater exactness, and the quinquennial reckoning was much rarer. But even 
here instances of rough reckoning occur. I may add to his evidence that of P. Lond. ined. Inv. Nu. 2228, 
where in two documents copied ou the same sheet of papyrus the same person (a lady, be it noted!) is 
described in both the eighth and the eleventh years of Hadrian as 35 years old. Lindicazione del? eter in- 
dividuule net documenti del? Eyitto gre.o-roimuno, in Russ, ital, di Ungue ¢ lett. class., 1 (1920, 317-25. 


8. GRAMMAR AND LEXICOGRAPHY. 


Cur. Déttiixe has published a monograph on the Greek declension of Latin nouns, as seen in in- 
scriptions and papyri. Die Flevionsformen lateinischer Nomina in den griechischen Papyri und Inschriften. 
Diss. Basel. Lausanne: La Concorde, 1920. Pp. xvi+124. 

J. R. Manrey collects instances from recently published texts, including papyri, of the various uses of 
ovv. Veuly discovered Veuntags for oév, in Expositor, 8 Ser., 1921, 205-14. A. CasTIGLIoNI, continuing in 
another periodical her article (sec J.£..1., vit, 1921, 102) on the nomenclature of vases in Greek papyri, 
deals with the words dyyeiov, Bixos, xot@os (sie; why not kotor '), Adyuvos, Anvis, x’tpa. She cites both 
literary and papyrological references. .Yuord contributi allu vomenclatura dei vust net pupiri greet, in 
Aegyptus, 11 (1921), 43-54. In the article by H. I. Bett on the Thyestes of Sophocles referred to above 
($ 1, p. 85) there is a discussion of the now rather large class of neuter plurals in -rpa (they denote, not 
implements, as Wilcken took them, but custs of work). G. GHEDINI argues that in P. Owy. 1492 rémos is a 
term taken by the Christians from pagan usaye and denoting “il luogo delle riunioni cristiane, il temnpio, 
la comunita cristiana stessa.” Sv tuo perhaps in BU'U, 27, which may therefore, he suggests, be a Christian, 
not a pagan, letter, as Wilcken took it. O TOMOS ref POwy. 1492, in Aegyptus, 11 (1921), 3387-8. Finally, 
G. Ltmeroso, in one of his letters to Calderini, calls attention to the analogy of P. Gy. 1271 (ap. 246), in 
its use of drodtoa, to a passage in Polybius’s narrative of Cleomenes. .tegyptus, 1, 191. 


9, GENERAL ARTICLES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


The first volume of the Serie dé diculguczione of the supplements to Aegyptus is a readable popular 
account, well adapted to its purpose of arousing interest in the subject, of papyrology by A. CALDERINI. 
Many quotations from the more interesting papyri are given, and there are good illustrations. Lu prima- 
vera di una scienza nuova. Milano, 1921. Pp. iv+68. 11 plates. A brief general article by B. Scuwiyy 
may also be referred to for the sake of completeness, but it is not likely to be of any value to the specialist. 
The Eguptian Papyri, in Eccl. Rev, tx 1919), 501-11. An article by A. Orroriyt entitled Std? italian? 
di Egittologia e di Pupirologia, the exact reference of which [ can only guess at ‘recent velumes of PST?, 
Aegyptus ?), is inaccessible to me (in Libré del Giernv, Iv, 1921, 410; see Leyyptus, HW, 374, no, 1604). 

M. Norsa gives an account, intended specially for classical scholars who have no special knowledge of 
papyrology, of the Florentine collection of Greek papyn, devling largely with the Zeno archive, of several 
texts from which she gives translations (Lt cullezione florentina di papirt greet e latdni, in Atene e Rome, 
N.S., 11, 1921, 202-7); and A, CaLpeRINI has published an interesting paper. bis inaugural lecture for 
the season 1921-2, of a collection of papyri recently acquired by Milan, After a preliminary survey of the 
other Egyptian antiquities to be found in various places at Milan, he proceeds tu describe the more im- 
portant texts in the new collection. They include one literary papyrus, probably of the fifth century, a 
bilingual text containing Virgil, der. 1 in Latin and Greek, an interesting document from Pathyris, dated 
B.C. 105, a group of first century papyri relating to a certain Harthotes of Theadelphia and bis family, and 
an apparently rather important papyrus containing a report of proceedings 1m the senate of Oxyrhy nchus, 
These papyri are to be published as Parts I and IT of the Siri sen vfépiew of the Supplements tu .Legyptus. 
LI“ Papirt Milanesi” ed ultre untichita egizie in Milano, Milano: Figli della Provvidenza, 1922. Pp. 19. 
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P. M. Meyer has begun a valuable bibliography of juristie papyri and publications relating to them, 
Arranged by sections, on the lines of his Juristische Pupyré, aud taking the single items in order of subject, 
itis by no means a mere catalogue but includes really constructive criticisms of many of the publications 
noticed, and I have already referred separately to several of the more important reviews contained in the 
first instalment. Yeue juristische Papyrus-Urkunden und Literatur, in Zp. eergl. Rechts, XXX{X, 220-82, 
A new and very useful feature of Aegyptus, which appears in vol. 11, is a list of * Testi recentemente pubbli- 
cati,” giving, in addition to references to easily accessible texts, full texts of those which appear in less 
accessible or less obvious publications. H. Wrsprscs has published a review of English and American 
literature on the New Testament in the vears 1914~20, which mcludes some papyrological items. Baglisch- 
amerikanische Literutur zum Neuen Testument in den Jahren 1914-20, in Z. d. neutest. Wess, XX (1921), 
69-90, 147-65. 

10. MISCELLANEOUS AND PERSONAL. 

The Egypt Exploration Society is this year celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary of the foundation 
of the Graeco-Roman Branch. In connexion with this event. two special lectures have been arranged. One 
by Prof. Hust, on “ Twenty-Five Years of Papyrology,” a review of the work done by the Graeco-Roman 
Branch, was delivered on Feb. 23; another by Sir FREpERIC KeNyoy is to be given later in the year. 
The British Museum, which has benefited so greatly by donations from the Society. has arranged a special 
exhibition of papyri presented by it, to open on March 1. A guide to this exhibition is being published’ 

America is now entering whole-heartedly into the field of papyrology. In the autumn of 1920 Prof. 
Ketsey of Michigan took back with him a really splendid collection of papyri purchased by him for the 
Universities of Michigan and Wisconsin. On Dec. 29.1921, in connexion with the twenty-third General 
Meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America at Michigan, an exhibition of selected papyri from the 
Michigan collection was held. Last year a further large purchase of papyri was effected. This was a joint 
purchase by a syndicate of buyers, consisting of the Universities of Michigan, Cornell, and Princeton, the 
Library of Geneva, and the British Museum. Later in the year a rather large and unusually well-preserved 
collection of papyri was acquired, through the agency of the British Museum, for America, This consists of 
the archives of a village ypapetov—or rather of two village ypapeia—of the first half of the first century, 
and includes a very long and splendidly preserved roll containing a year’s dvaypagy of the ypadeiov. The 
collection, Which is not merely a valuable addition to our stock of first century papyri but may well prove 
epoch-making for our knowledge of the routine and practice in the ypapeia, has been divided among various 
purchasers. A ninnber of the papyri, including the long roll just referred to, are at Michigan. 

In addition tu the papyri received as its share of the joint purchase mentioned above, the British 
Museurn last year acquired a collection consisting partly of papyri of the Roman period but mainly of 
documents from the archive of Zeno. The letters in this lot are iwostly, but not entirely, more or less frag- 
mentary, but there are als two or three long and well-preserved accounts. The considerable purchases of 
Ptolemaic papyri made in recent years by the British Museum will probably lead to a modification of the 
plans for future publication : Volume vi of the Museum Catalogue is likely to consist entirely of Ptolemaic 
texts. 

An interesting announcement was made by A. Detssmany in the January number (p. 147), 1921, of his 
Evangelischer Wochenbrief. Tt appears that during the war the Germans (Father H. Harnster, 0.8.B., 
wis the actual discoverer, found at Hufir el-‘Audsche (8. W. of Beersheba) two papyrus documents of the 
third century, These have been read by ScuvBart, and their publication will be eagerly awaited. The find 
is not only of interest as the first discovery of papyri outside of Egypt, except the Herculaneum rolls, but 
it opens up porsibilities for future exploration. 

All papyrologists will hear with pleasure that the future of the Areiz’z, which was seriously threatened 
by the financial position of Germany, is now assured. Heft 1 of Vol. vii is in preparation, and will probably 
appear this year, Another welcome announcement is that WitcKEy’s long-expected UPZ. is at last being 
printed, and the first fascicule may be out in the spring. 

A pupil of GRENPELL's, J, G. Tart. is preparing an edition of the ostraca in the Bodleian. This publi- 
cativn premises to be of quite outstanding importance, and his work on it has enabled Mr Tait to make 
various corrections in the texts of Wilcken’s Ostraku and other publications. 


1 It appeared on March 1: Guide to a Special Exhibition of Greek and Latin Papyri presented to the British 
Museum by the Egypt Exploration Fund, 1900-1914. Preface by Sir Freperic Kexyon. Pp. 20. 1 Plate. Price 1s. 
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I learn with regret from STEINWENTER that OERTEL’s projected Preis- und Lohnstatistit: of Graeco-Roman 
Egypt “ins Stocken geraten ist.” It is much to be hoped that this is only temporary. 

The edition of the Wadi Sarga ostraca and vellum and papyrus fragments by Cratm and the present 
writer is at present passing through the press, and should be out this summer. 

Papyrology has suffered some grievous losses in the past year. The death of Prof, Nicoxe did not indeed 
involve the withdrawal of an active worker from our field, for Nicole’s work was done, but it will have been 
heard of with sincere regret by all who knew of his activities in the sphere of papyrology and classical 
studies. An obituary notice of him by his successor at Geneva, V. Martin, appeared in the Journal de 
Geneve, 18 Apr., 1921. A direct and an irreparable loss to our study was, on the contrary, the death of that 
brilliant scholar and most attractive personality, J. Lesqurer. He had for years struggled against the 
fatal disease (tuberculosis) to which he fiually succumbed ; and the really heroie courage and unconquer- 
able spirit with which he faced his misfortunes and continued his work amid enormous difficulties will not 
be forgotten by those privileged to be numbered among his friends. Obituary notices have been published 
by A. CaLpERINI (Aegyptus, m, 1921, 339-43) and H. I. Bert (J.E A., vu, 1921, 218-20); to which 
references I must add one to the report of the funeral, with speeches by Jouever and others, in Le Lexovien, 
6 July, 1921. 

Almost at the close of the year papyrology suffered a further blow in the death of that veteran of juristic 
studies, L. Mirrers. This news I learn from Prof. Wexcer and Mr Cavor; I am unable to refer to any 
obituary notice. 

I cannot let this opportunity pass without expressing the very sincere regret which all papyrologists 
must feel for the incapacitating illness of Prof. GRENFELL and the earnest hope that he may soon be 
restored to health. 

Finally, I may mention that ZucKER’s successor at Tiibingen was not, as I stated last year (J. E. A., Vu, 
104), W. WEBER (who really succeeded KorNEMANN), but F. PFLIsTER. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Mr. WOOLLEY has returned home with the spuils of his excavation at Tell el-Amarna, 
filling forty-seven cases. It is intended that the annual Exhibition should be vpened 
earlier than last year, if possible about June 15. 


The fifteenth volume of Oryrhynchus Pupyri was issued a few weeks ago, thanks to 
the exertions of Professor Hunt; on him has fallen almost all the burden of its preparation 
owing to the prolonged and incapacitating illness of his colleague Professor Grenfell. It 
contains a wonderful collection of theological and literary texts, the latter including many 
fragments of the elusive Sappho. Its publication sets free another large series of papyri 
and the arrangements for their distribution are now nearly complete. 


Dr H. R. Hall communicates the following note from the British Museum :— 

“To commemorate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the Graeco-Roman 
branch of the Society a special exhibition has been arranged at the British Museum of 
papyri presented to the Trustees by the Society since the foundation of the branch. A 
catalogue of the exhibition, prepared by Mr H. I. Bell, has been issued by the society in 
conjunction with the Museum authorities, and is on sale at the Museum. The exhibition is 
placed in the Manuscript Saloon between the Grenville and King’s Libraries, to the right 
from the Entrance Hall. It is proposed to keep it open until the autumn, and it is hoped 
that many of our members and readers will avail themselves of this opportunity to see 
collected together the most important and interesting papyri presented by the Society to 
the nation. The majority of the papyri shown come, of course, from the Society’s excavations 
at Behnesd (Oxyrhynchus), directed for so many years by Drs Grenfell and Hunt. Others 
are from the Fayytm and from el-Hibeh. The space available for the exhibition being 
hmited, only “a selection from a selection” can be shown, but this selection is a represen- 
tative one and the papyri exhibited are very various in character and appearance, all 
subjects and all types of hands being represented. A Homer MS. of palaeographical interest 
represents the work of “the Poet”; lyric poetry is represented by Sappho, Pindar, and 
Bacchylides; while other branches of poetry appear in codices of Sophocles and Kerkidas. 
In the sphere of philosophy there is an early commentary on the Topics of Aristotle, and 
history is represented by a fragment of a History of Greece by an unknown author, possibly 
Ephorus, which is known as the Hellenicu Oxyrhynchia, The fragment deals with the 
years 397-396 B.c., and dates from the end of the second century A.D. An epitome of Livy, 
of the end of the third century, is a good specimen both of Latin historical literature and 
palaeography ; also there is a life of Alcibiades and a list of Olympian victors. Then there 
are the famous Sayings of Jesus and an interesting fragment of the “Old Latin” version of 
Genesis. So much for literary fragments: the non-literary documents are also of great 
interest, especially those illustrating the extraordinarily complex fiscal arrangements of 
Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt; the tax-reccipts, custom-receipts, and so forth remind us 
that the same problems confronted governments then as now and had to be dealt with in 
similar ways. One papyrus even shuws us the * Treasury Axe” at work in an attempt to 
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economise by reduction of staff. Then there are the public announcements, the processes of 
law and the private letters. The exhibition is a most apposite commemoration, and the 
Society owes many thanks to Sir Frederic Kenyon, Mr Gilson, and Mr Bell for its inception 
and arrangement.” 

During last winter the following lectures have been given for the Society at Burlington 
House. On October 27 « Early relations of Egypt, Babylonia and Syria,” by Professor Perey 
Newberry, O.B.E.: on December 2 * Egypt the Cradle of Civilisation,” by Professor Elliot 
Smith, F.R.S : on January 24+ “A new Chapter in the History of Egyptian Art,” by Dr 
Aylward M. Blackman: on February 23 “Twenty-five years of Papyrology,” by Professor 
A. S. Hunt, F.B.A. On May 2 Sir Frederick Kenyon will lecture on “The Library of an 
Oxyrhynchan Greek.” Dr Blackman’s lecture is printed in Discovery for February 1921, 
and Professor Newberry’s is to appear in our next number. 


On March 14 Dr H. R. Hall gave a lecture at Burlington House on the British Museum 
Excavations in Babylonia, 1919. He showed slides illustrating his work at Ur “of the 
Chaldees,” at Abu Shahrein (the ancient Eridu) and at Tell ‘Obeid, a new site discovered 
by him about four miles west of Ur. He described specially the prehistoric pottery from 
Shahrein and ‘Obeid, of the same type as that found by de Morgan at Susa and Tepé 
Musyan and by Pézard at Bushire, and of the same early date (before 3500 B.c.), and the 
remarkable find of copper heads of lions, bulls, ete., of somewhat later date (c. 3000 B.c.), 
discovered by him at ‘Obeid, which are among the finest examples of early Sumerian art 
yet brought to this country. In the pottery he had found interesting resemblances to 
Egyptian stone vase forms of the archaic period, although there was no resemblance between 
the prehistoric wares of the two countries and only a superficial and occasional one in 
ceramic decoration. He showed the identity in type of maceheads found at ‘Obeid with Old 
Kingdom Egyptian maceheads, and pointed out the close resemblance of the technique of 
the copper figures to that of the VIth Dynasty statues of Pepi and his son from Hierakon- 
polis. In both cases the bodies were formed of hammered metal plates nailed to a wooden 
block or dme. The heads of the Sumerian figures were, apparently, cast, which is the more 
remarkable, since they were pure copper and therefore difficult to cast. The metal was 
reinforced within with clay and bitumen, like the idol in the Book of Daniel, that was 
part of brass and part of clay. This seemed a more probable explanation than that they 
were made by the process of beating in on a bitumen model which remained. Dr Hall 
suggested that a fresh analysis of the metal of the Pepi statue taken from the figure itself, 
if Dr Mosso would make it, might give a different result from the previous one, and show 
that the Hierakonpolis figures were really copper, like those from ‘Obeid. He illustrated 
the general analogy of the two finds at Kom el-Ahmar and el-‘Obeid, in that both were 
apparently favissae, hoards or collections of objects thrust anyhow and piled on top of one 
another in a pit. At el-‘Obeid this was due to a later king, Dungi (¢. 2300 B.c.), who built 
a brick platform of his own on top of the sacred figures of an earlier age, treading them 
down into the mud, so to speak, in order to do so. An article by Dr Hall on these finds, 
with special reference to Egyptian connections, will appear if possible in the next number 
of the Journal. 

The Library of the Society continues to grow. Amongst recent additions is the Second 


Part of Carchemish by Mr Woolley, presented by the Trustees of the British Museum. 
Several British and foreign Journals are taken in regularly. Any books in the library can 
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be consulted during office hours, and members who are unable to come during those hours 
can have a special extension of them arranged: also certain books can be taken out by 
members. 


It was early in 1822 that Champollion after many false starts and imperfect leads 
obtained a clue which thenceforth enabled him to pursue the decipherment of hieroglyphics 
with amazingly rapid and uninterrupted success for ten years until his early death. The 
centenary was honoured by Professor Erman who laid before the Berlin Academy in 
January an admirable sketch (Die Entsifferung Der Hieroglyphen) of the course of decipher- 
ment from the eighteenth century down to the death of Champollion. Of the Frenchman's 
predecessors, Thomas Young, the distinguished physicist, was the most effective. The 
Literury Supplement of the «Times” on March 2 devoted a leading article to the “Cen- 
tenary of Egyptology,” which was evidently the outcome of careful study of the sources of 
information. The centenary of Champollion’s discovery coincides with that of the foundation 
of the Société Asiatique of Paris, which will celebrate the two events together from July 10 
to 18, the President of the Republic taking part in the proceedings. 

Champollion showed no undue haste in publishing his ever widening discoveries. It 
was not till Sept. 27 that he revealed a first series of them in a convincing argument before 
the Académie des Inscriptions, presenting to that learned body a long list of cartouches of 
Macedonian rulers, Ptolemies and Roman Emperors duly identified, in the form of a letter 
addressed to its Secretary, M. Dacier. This is the date selected for celebration by the Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes. 

Acting for the Ecole, MM. Moret and Sottas (their colleague M. Weill is unfortunately 
prevented by illness from taking an active part) are arranging for a commemorative pub- 
lication. The first appeal for articles was made to the Egyptologists of French-speaking 
countries—France, Belgium and Switzerland—and the reply being unanimously favourable 
the scheme has been enlarged to include a second volume of articles in other languages, 
from Aimerica, Denmark, England, Holland, Italy, Norway, Russia and Sweden. The tribute 
to the great Founder of Egyptology will be wide and ungrudging. 


Some time ago Mr Fisher made the interesting discovery at Beisdn, the ancient Beth- 
shan (Scythopolis), of an ancient Egyptian stela. Dr Gardiner, to whom a squeeze of the 


much worn sculpture was sent, detects upon it traces of a cartouche, apparently of Sethos I, 
the father of Rameses II. 


A similar stela is reported to have been discovered at Byblos, the modern Jebél, on the 
Phoenician coast. It is known that from remote times this port, if not an Egyptian colony, 
was at any rate much frequented by sea-going vessels from Egypt in quest of its cedar 
trees and spruce firs for ship-building and the coffins, furniture and masts of the Egyptian 
tombs, great houses and temples. A systematic exploration of the site by the French began 
this winter. M. Montet commenced work on the 20th October, and according to brief 
telegrams published by the Acadéinie des Inscriptions has already found in the ruins of an 
Egyptian temple several statues and many alabaster vases some inscribed with the names 
of Mencheres (Dyn. IV) and Unis (Dyn. V), 

Further north, the great city of Carchemish, besides a rich harvest of Hittite inscrip- 
tions and sculptures, has already yielded to the English explorers traces of its brief 
vccupation by Pharach-Necho who took over the city from the Assyrians, and Pharaoh- 
Hophra who lost it to Nebuchadnezzar II at Babylon. It is to be hoped that it will not 
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be long before the political situation will enable Mr Woolley to resume his profoundly 
interesting work there for the British Museum. 


The Annual Report of the Metropolitan Museum of Art tor 1921 makes an interesting 
statement in regard to the Department of Egyptian Art which we venture to quote in full. 
“The Department has found it possible in the years since the war once again to carry 
‘forward its plans for the publication of its work both in the field and here at home. In the 
earlier years of its history, with the demands on its staff—both in building up its programs 
of field-work and in installing its rapidly growing collections year by year, in the galleries 
where they are now exhibited—adequate time could not be found to keep the publication 
of its results up to date. Gradually however these successive steps in departmental develop- 
ment have been completed and the process of relieving members of its staff in turn from 
active participation in field-duties has lately become possible, in order that the results which 
their work has produced may be made ready for the press. At the present time, two folio 
volumes in the “Theban Tomb Series” which is being issued under the Robb de Peyster 
Tytus Memorial Fund are now sufficiently advanced in the printing to ensure their appear- 
ance this spring, while two other volumes are to go to the printers next summer. In the 
“ Expedition Series” one of two volumes dealing with the excavation of the Monastery of 
Epiphanius at Thebes and the important data derived from it as to life in Thebes in the 
seventh century A.D. is now going through the press. For publication in the same series 
also, two volumes are now ready for the press, embodying the results of an extended study 
into the history of the Monasteries of the Wady’n Natrun, carried out by a branch of the 
Expedition over a number of years. A further volume now well advanced in preparation 
records the results of excavation carried out by the Expedition in cemeteries of the XVIIth 
dynasty at Thebes,” 


The splendid exhibition of Egyptian antiquities held last year at the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club caused an unexampled demand for the illustrated catalogue by Professor New- 
berry and Dr Hall. We had hoped to chronicle its appearance in the present number of 
the “Journal”; it has not yet arrived but we understand that the delay is only temporary. 


Professor Breasted is at work on the coffin texts (Book of the Dead) of the Middle 
Kingdom in collaboration with M. Lacau and Dr Gardiner. This powerful trio hope to 
get to work next winter on the great collection of Middle Kingdom coffins in the Cairo 
Museum. 


Mrs C. R. Williams is preparing a Catalogue of the Abbott collection belonging to the 
New York Historical Society. The first part should be ready this year, and will contain an 
account of the objects in gold and silver including two celebrated pieces, “The Cheops 
Ring” and the “ Menes Necklace.” 


A collection of the late Sir Armand Ruffer’s papers entitled Studies in the Palaeo- 
puthology of Egypt will be especially welcome to those who are interested in ancient 
medicine and the history of disease. It contains many fine plates and includes a biographical 
sketch of the author and a bibliography of his writings. 


A new edition of Erman’s famous work Agypten is being prepared by Professor Ranke 
of Heidelberg and should appear in the course of the year. The original edition, now nearly 
forty years old, is well known in England through Lady Tirard’s translation, entitled Life 
in Ancient Egypt. 
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M. Dévaud, of Fribourg in Switzerland, hopes this year to issue the translation and 
commentary to his edition of the texts of the Instructions of Ptahhotp; also an edition of 
the Scala Magna, the Coptie-Arabie Dictionary made in the thirteenth century; of this 
very important source for dictionary-makers there exists at present only a primitive edition 
of the seventeenth century by that prodigiously learned but somewhat untrustworthy 
Jesuit Father, Athanasius Kircher. He is further compiling a list of the Coptic words of 
which the origin in the ancient language has been established with references to the 
literature of the discovery for each. 


Dr Hopfner of Prague, the author of a work on Greco-Egyptian Magic of which the 
first volume is reviewed below, hopes that the second volume containing the Greek texts 
will be published at the end of this year. Meanwhile he is secing through the press a 
translation of IamBiicuts, De Mysteriis Aegyptiorum, of which no German version as yet 
exists in print. Yet another volume is shortly to be expected from him, namely, an 
exhaustive collection of loci clussic’ for Egyptian religion in the Fontes published at Bonn 
under the editorship of Professor Clemen. 


A fine monograph has just been published on the Church of St Barbara in Old Cairo, 
by Signor Patricolo, architect-in-chief to the Committee of Conservation of the Monuments 
of Arab Art, and Professor Monneret de Villard of Milan. The same firm, Fratelli Alinari 
in Florence, is bringing out two works on Cuptic Art by Griineisen, Les Caractéristiques de 
PArt Copte and Les Evungiles Copte-Arabes du XII? au XIII? Siecle, which were originally 
planned to appear under the auspices of the Russian Imperial Institute. 


A telegram from Cairo dated March 27 to the Times records the death of Naum Bey 
Shukair, director of the Historical Section of the Sudan Government. We take the liberty 
of quoting the following notice which was appended to the telegram: 


“Naum Bey Shukair accompanied the Gordon Relief Force and also served under Lord 

Kitchener and Sir Reginald Wingate. He was well-known as an expert on Sinai, of which 
he wrote a history, and his intimate knowledge of that country enabled him to render 
invaluable assistance in the Palestine campaign. He also wrote a history of the Sudan, and 
at the time of his death was completing a history of Arabia, on which he was a recognized 
authority. In him the Bntish Government and the Sudan lose a most trusted and useful 
servant.” 
“Naum Shoucair Bey's History of the Sudan” (in Arabic) records many interesting 
particulars concerning that country for some centuries back from native sources, and in 
Sir Wallis Budge’s History is constantly quoted as the principal authority for these more 
recent periods, 


Professor Boylan, of the National University of Ireland, has published an important 
study of Thoth, the Hermes of Egypt. We welcome the appearance of an Irishman in the 
field of Egyptology, the first since Edward Hincks who is reckoned among the early pioneers. 


Gustav Fock of Leipzig offers for sale as a whole the Egyptological library of Professor 
Steindorff, the well-known Coptic scholar and editor of the Zeitschrift fiir Aegyptische 
Sprache. For the books, comprising most of the standard works published down to the 
beginning of the war and a vast number of pamphlets, together with a small collection of 
antiquities, the price asked is £1100. 
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Beschrethung der Aegyptischen Sammlung des Niederluadischen Reichsmuseums der Altertiimer in Leiden, X1: 
Mumiensirge des Neuen Reiches, Vierte Serie. By Dr P. A. A. BoESER. 8 pp. 15 photographie plates. 
Haag, Nijhoff, 1920. Price, 25 Gulden. 


The Government of the Netherlauds was early in the field to form a National collection of Egyptian 
antiquities. The foundation was laid m 1825 by purchases at the sale of Henry Salt’s collection in 
Loudon ; two entire collections of moderate size were added in 1826 and two years later the highly impor- 
tant collection made by Signor Anastasy, the Danish Consul-(ieneral at Alexandria. Since those earliest 
days the growth has been slow. For sume years there was no place in which the accumulated treasures 
could he housed. At length a substantial building was acquired, and in the summer of 1838 the Museum 
was opened to the public. Meanwhile Leemans, one of the earliest followers of Champollion, had succeeded 
to Reuvens, the tirst custodian, in 1438, and was destined to preside over the museum for no less than 
fifty-six years, Not only were the antiquities carefully classified in the new galleries and a useful guide 
published, but, wondrous to relate, a systematic publication was begun in 1539 which in the course of 
Leemans’ long life gave to the outside world of scholars almost the entire contents of the museura in 
stately volumes of coloured and outline drawings. For no other large collection is such a record to be found 
except the vast Cairo catalogue, which was not commenced till 1904, more than sixty years after the 
Leyden Vonuments. It was a wonderful enterprise and of high value to students of Egyptian antiquities, 
inscriptions and papyri. 

Leemans died in 1891 and was succeeded by Pleyte, who was followed in 1903 by Dr Boeser, the present 
custodian. Under his rule there has been a thorough reorganization of the collection resulting in a par- 
ticularly clear and admirable display of its treasures in the best light. The old method of publication, 
remarkable though it was for the time, was through the medium of somewhat inartistic and coarse 
drawings which often contrast strangely with the fine workinanship of the originals ; Dr Boeser, first a 
directorial assistant in the museum of antiquities under the direction of Dr Holwerda, and then inde- 
pendently as keeper of the Egyptian section, inaugurated a new system of publication in which the fullest 
advantage was taken of photography. In 1905 the first volumes of this character reproduced an important 
demotic papyrus of moral sayings, and, ina very large sormut, the whole of the monuments of the Old 
Empire including a mastaba-chapel and some very early and remarkable statues. They have been followed 
since 1908 by annual portfolios of convenient size, each contaming a nurnber of photographic plates of the 
finest quality with a few pages of concise description. By 1915 the statues, stelue, sculptured slabs, shrines 
and other substantial monuments in stune had been completely published. 

The museum possesses a number of exceptionally fine wooden coffins and cartunnages—stuccoed, 
painted and then varnished—dating from the New Kingdom or later, and these were chosen for the con- 
tinuation of the series. The present volume forms the fourth instalment of these coffins. In it eight are 
described, all from the Anastasy collection. Twelve plates are devoted to the coftin of the Theban priest 
¢Ankhafe[n]khons, the lid, back, sides and interior of which are covered with symbolic representations, in- 
scriptions and scenes from the Book of * That which is in the Underworld (Tet),” finely executed, For the 
details here, as often elsewhere, it is necessary to compare the old copies in Leemans’ publication, which 
also offers a sample of the colouring. Next come three nested coffins of Puehasi (Phinehas), a priest with 
inany titles, son of Zekhonsefunkh. These are fully represented in the old publication together with 
Phinehas’ canopic vases and the portable case in which the vases were put ; a photographic plate in the 
new series however is devoted to the neatly decorated mummy-cartonnage. The last two plates represent the 
cover of the inuer coffin and the mummy-cartonnage of a woman, Ta-chvire(?), whose two coffins also are 
preserved in the museum. Neither of these had been published before. Visitors to the charming and old- 
fashioned town of Leyden should not fail to spare a day for the examination of the Egyptian collection. 

F, Li. GRIFFITH. 
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Tytissos a Pépoque minoenne: étude de préhistoire crétoise. By Josepa Hazztpakis. Paris: Geuthuer, 1921. 
Pp. 90; 10 pl, 48 tigs. Price 25 francs. 


Ten years ago the distinguished director of the Candia Museum, Dr Joseph Hazzidakis, published in 
the "Eqnpepis "Apxatodoyixy an account of his very successful and interesting excavations at Tylissos in 
Crete. This account was of course in Greek. Naturally this fact would cause no difficulty to English 
scholars and archaeologists of public school and university training, and there has rarely been any question 
of translating the work of Greek archaeologists intu English. The learned public best informed on Cretan 
matters, namely the British and American, was adequately provided with the accounts of the Greek 
writers themselves. But in France there seems to be less fatniliarity with Greek than with Latin, and 
Dr Hazzidakis has thought it well to issue a translation into French of his work on Tylissos, in order that 
the French educated public, less well informed in this particular branch of knowledge perhaps than the 
British, in spite of the admirable eucres de vulgurisution of M. Dussaud, might learn something of his 
very considerable discoveries. It is obvious too that, though German may be the “language of archaeology ” 
(it has a serious rival in this s#étier nowadays in English), French commands a wider educated (though 
not specialist) public than any other language, and the school-trained familiarity with Greek which we 
find in England and in Germany and in a less degree in America is, after all, peculiar to those countries. 
Dr Hazzidakis was therefore no doubt well advised in translating his work, a task in which he has had 
the help of a French archaeological visitor to Crete, M. Franchet. Whether, however, he was equally well 
advised in permitting the translator to add notes recording his disagreement with the author on various 
points about which the latter may be presumed to be the better informed may be doubted. Also, 
M. Franchet’s introduction was superfluous. Dr Hazzidakis does not need to be introduced to us by 
M. Franchet, whose criticisms of Sir Arthur Evans's work at Knossos, are based only, as he says himself, 
on a three months’ visit to Crete. M. Franchet proposes a new terminology for Cretan periods: he would 
call Evans’s E.M. I and II periods “ Aeneolithic,” E.M. III and M.M. I “Bronze I,” M.M. II and beginning 
of M.M. IIL “Bronze 11”; end of MLM. III, L.M. I and II, “Bronze III”; and L.M. III “Bronze IV.” 
Why not, if it so pleases him? Nobody denies that E.M. Cretans lived in the chalcolithic period, or that 
M.M. and L.M. belonged to the Bronze Age, and the statement that “ma nouvelle chronologie crétoise” prefers 
to call the “Epoque géometrique” (apparently regarded as an Evansian term) “1 Age du Fer” is curious. 
What else has it ever been supposed to be? M. Franchet is discovering nothing new here, and the solution 
of his doubts of and disagreements with “M. Evans” about the continuity of M.M. IL, and so forth, may 
safely he left to the latter. Probably M. Franchet’s divergences are not so important as he thinks. For 
more detailed criticism of his attitude towards the British excavators the reader may be referred to the 
excellent review of his Rapport sur une Mission en Crite et en Egypte which appeared in the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, XXxv111 (1918), p. 203. In this he was quite sufficiently, yet good-humouredly, rebuked for 
his odd ideas and somewhat discourteous statements about the work at Knossos, while at the same time 
the fullest credit was given him for the vriginality and interest of the observations which, as a practical 
student of such matters in France, he way able to make as to probable ancient technical processes of 
pottery-making, in Egypt as well as in Crete. For these archaeologists are much indebted to him. When 
he states, however, that the excavations of Dr Hazzidakis “‘ sont, 4 mon avis, les plus importantes qui ont 
été faites jusquici en Créte. non pas au point de vue de la valeur intrinstque des objets trouvés, mais 4 
celui de leur documentaire,’ he shows that he has little sense of proportion in general archaeological 
matters, and unjustly minimizes not only the work at Knossos, but that at Gournid and elsewhere on 
the Hierapetra isthmus, where the greatest possible attention has always been paid to the observation and 
recording of everything found, by ‘to use M. Franchet’s own words) “Ja méthode rigoureuse qui a permis 
aux auteurs d’établir péremptvirement des divisions chronologiques s‘appuyant sur des faits, 4 ’exclusion 
de toute hypothése,” which he ascribes to Dr Hazzidakis. There is no doubt that the Greek archaeologist 
(who uses the “Minoan” chronological terminology of Evans, by the way), has done his work excellently, 
and he has no need of exaggerated tributes that are unjust to others. 

The objects he has discovered, as well as the “ palace” in which they were found, are mainly of Late 
Minoan I and II date. A plan of this building is given (Fig. 1). In its lowest deposits was found a good 
deal of E.M. pottery of all three periods, but very little M.M., in which the excavation is deficient. The 


objects of outstanding interest are of L.M. date and are limited in number; ¢vz., the interesting fragment 
of taural painting (PL IX} depicting a fan (no doubt carried by a flabellifer, as restored by Dr Hazzidakis), 


the bronze figure of a man in the saluting or adoring attitude (PI. VI), the splendid obsidian vase (Fig. 27), 
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and the great bronze cauldrons (Figs. 29, 30). Of these, the praying man, the obsidian vase, and Fig. 30 
have already been reproduced in England in my Aegean Archaeology (1915), Figs. 14, 8, and 12. The first 
has recently been almost exactly paralleled by another figure of a male orant identified in the British 
Museum by Mr F.N. Pryce, and published by him in the Journul of Hellenic Studies, Vol. xli; pt.i. Several 
inscribed tablets were also found (Fig. 19 ff.) at Tylissos, which no doubt will be important later on. 

Dr Hazzidakis appends a translation of an illustrated paper of his on Cretan Tombs of the Bronze Age 
(periods M.M. UT and L.M. HI) at Stavromtnos, S.W. of Candia, which appeared in the Athenische 


Mittellungen i 1913. 
H. R. Hat. 


Aegyptisches Handworterbuch, By ApoLF Erway and HERMANN Grapow. Berlin: Reuther and Reichard, 
1921, viii+ 232 autographed pages. 


The need of a hieroglyphic dictionary incorporating the results of recent research has long been felt, 
and still remained after the publication of Sir Ernest Budge’s praiseworthy volume some eighteen months 
agu. The modest volume now presented to us by Professor Erman and Dr Grapow does, on the contrary, 
go a great way in the direction of supplying the want, not merely because the name of Professor Erman has 
long been almost synonymous with advance in Egyptian philology, but also because the two scholars have 
had at their disposal the vast collections of material accumulated for the great Egyptian dictionary in 
course of preparation by the united German academies. The new book replaces a far briefer Aegyptisches 
Glossar issued by Professor Erman in 1904. The same general arrangement is retained, but in the present 
case printed hieroglyphs and text are supplanted by the very neat and legible handwriting of Dr Grapow. 
On the left, after the transliteration into European characters, come the ordinary hieroglyphic writings ; 
the middle column gives the meanings in German, with Coptic and other equivalents ; the right-hand 
section is reserved for alternative and rarer spellings, often those of earlier and later periods. No references 
are quoted, probably rightly ; the book is essentially one for students, and even a scanty inclusion of 
references would have entailed a great increase in its size. As it is, the authors were tied down to a 
restricted number of pages, which forced them to make a choice among the suitable words, and many will 
regret that a hundred pages more could not have been added, so that some other far from scarce words 
might have been included ; without careful search I have noted the omission of such fairly common words 
as m3¢ “edge” “brink,” 42-2? a land measure, $a “wanderer” “ stranger,” bb “brew,” Saw “net.” On the 
whole, however, so far as a rather cursory examination permits a verdict, the choice has been very judicious 
and the student will find his needs well supplied. It must not be forgotten that the meanings of a large 
number of words still remain undetermined, and an explicit statement to this effect in each case, though 
perhaps soothing to a conscientious learner, would have been without any other utility which could com- 
pensate for the waste of valuable space. At the end of the book is a handy list of signs employed as 
abbreviatious of certain words, a list of Semitic equivalents, and further lists giving the names of the 
nomes and of the months—the latter in a rather misleading form in view of my discovery that Mesoré¢ 
was originally an epithet of the first month of the Egyptian year. 

That “Erwan-Grapow” is destined to become as indispensable an instrument of philological work as 
was “ BruascH” in a rather distant past, seems a foregone conclusion. Yet the book still bears the mark 
of a pioneering work, and it would not be difficult for any competent scholar, from the angle of his own par- 
ticular experience, to find fault with details, though always at the risk of correction by those who have under 
their fingers the vast collection of evidence assembled for the great Berlin dictionary. The few comments 
which I venture to put forward are mere casual jottings, but this detail or that may prove serviceable when 
a new edition is contemplated. As regards readings, pst should be read for p?wt in the homonymous words 
for “antiquity” and “a kind of loaf”; the w belongs only to the status pronominalis and to derivatives, 
and the same doubtless holds true of wp(wz)t ({pt esone) in spite of early erroneous writings with vw. In 
Stn(?) unnecessary regret is shown for an old friend who has proved worthless. Is there a shred of evidence 
for $pd “ Proviant”? I translate the word “rations” ‘‘donative,” and believe that all hieroglyphic spellings 
favour the derivation from di “give.” No amount of reiteration will make me believe in sm?-t?=Twame ; 
my alternative suggestion for the latter (Hveratic Tearts, p. 27*, n. 22) may be wrong, but is, I submit, worth 
consideration. I now agree with Sethe that for “mouth” r is preferable to r? and to ny own suggestion 
ri; if the fuller form be retained, then consistency demands that a like treatment be accorded to § “pond.” 
The reading szt-A/3 “table of the Prince” is new to me, and it would be interesting to see the evidence. 
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Turning now to meanings, one is ylad to note that here and there closer approximations have been 
attempted than in the Glossur. But 2at “Art Niltisch” for the Arabic bude and 26%» Art Baum und dessen 
Fracht ;—vovw” for the Arabic vebek ignore facts long since established. Is it really inmpomsible to discover 
the exact meaning of the formula ind Ar+f, paraphrased by “ gegriisst seist du’! [tis surprising to find 


the writing with @ preferred to that with o; the Pyramids have both, but the Middle Kingdom 


favours the latter. I cannot help feeling that the sense is * vouchsafe jaccord: thy fave” or * favour” ; ad 
means to “confer” in reference to an office or the like, and may have been used as a select word for “to 
give” “incline” or the like. Zad in this phrase looks like an imperative ; but materials te follow up the 
idea fail me at present. Hu certainly dves not mean ‘German “Art”; whatever the dithculty of such 
phrases as uw hr hire? (/* alone in his exclusiveness,” iv. quite unique) there cau be but little doubt that 
the word is properly the abstract from the verb-stem 4.7 “exclude” * prevent”; the vompound preposition 
hr-kur © except? * beside” could not arise from a word meaning “mauner.” but can do su very well from a 
word meaning “exclusion.” Dgr1 believe to have a cognate meaning ; the stem seems to mean “to forbid ~ 
luke Arabic harur, whence such significations as “holy” * consecrated” ; as pointing in this direction 
Bersheh ul, 21, 24 will be found interesting, dw there meaning * privacy ” alinost like the neighbouring «uw, 
It is disappointing to find Az still described as the god of nourishinent isee Prov. Sov. Bob? Arch, XXXVOL, 
43, 83). In the domain of grammar, I welcome the opportunity to record Sethe’s correction of a view of 
my own; &uy aud tii represent the old pronouns év¢ and tet, not <r and gv. The inclusion of ix-m 
(given as dum) for “who?” “what?” requires qualification, since these meanings really only apply to the 
element m. The assignation of verbs to their respective classes is not always as earefully carried out as 
right have been expected. Miu Guwdw 7; cannot possibly be vue. caf on account of Coptic Morte. 
NVisny and rtry are fue, inf. since geminating forms are found (2Snn in P. Huh. 2,19, atrrin Crh. 1v, 363, 6), 
and gsw is Jue, cay. for the same reason (gir in Cutro 20539. 108 3 Sénui 90,12; 3 t8 is vue. dup. because of 
its feminine infinitive. 

Here I inust conclude, hoping that the above criticisms may nut have conveyed a wrong impression. 
Regarded as a whole, the handbook for which we have to thank Professor Erman and Dr Grapow is solid 
through and through, a monument of fine and progressive scholarship, the production of which amid 
adverse circiunstances we cannot too greatly admire or too often hold up to ourselves as an example of the 
best scientific spirit. 

ALAN H. GARDINER. 


Institut Papyrologique de UUniversité de Lille, Papyrus démotiques de Lille, Tome 1. By Heri Sorras. 
Paris: Geuthner, 1921. Pp, xv +92, with 18 photographic plates. Price, 75 francs, 


The excavations carried out by M. Jouguet of Lille in 1991 aud 1902 in the southernmost region of the 
Faiyiim produced a quantity of the mummy-cartunnage which is beloved of the hunters of Greek papyri. 
The productive sites were two: Medinet en-Nehas, “the City of Brass,” identified with the little village of 
Magdola, “the Migdols,” lying at the west end of the Gharak basin, and (shordn, anuther small mound, two 
hours’ march tu the north of the former. The waste papers out of which such cartonnages were made were 
bought by the local undertakers frown central depots. so that they seldom throw much light on the par- 
ticular localities to which the mumuinies belonged. The Greek pieces from Magdéla date from the last years 
of Euergetes and the first years of Philopator. Those frum Ghordn are earlier, of the time of Philadelphus. 
The demotic papyri from Magdéla appear to be few, three only being published in the present volume ; one 
is of the third century, another of about the time of the Macedonian conquest, aud the third bears a 
unique and interesting date in the reign of au Artaxerxes, presumably the third of the name, that cruel 
Artaxerxes Ochus why put an end to the regained independence of Egypt. From Ghéran the examples 
are much more numerous ; they range from Philadelphus tu Euergetes, with one interesting outlier of the 
reign of Nekhtnébf (Nektanebo I. All the pre-Ptolemaic waste paper from both sites appears to have 
been derived from Heracleopclis Magna. 

It is I think the first tine that demotic papyrus obtained from cartonnage has been utilised in publica- 
tions. From the nature of the writing, fragmentary demotic is much more difficult to read and restore than 
fragmentary Greek ; very tender. loving and skilful handling is required to separate the gumined carton- 
nage into its constituent pieces without destroying their leyibility. How it can best be done has been 
shown by Grenfell and Hunt. It is much to the credit of the Lille Institute under M. Jouguet that the 
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work there is being so successfully .ccomplished. Some examples are in remarkably good preservation, 
others are little ore than precious scraps. 

The subjects touched ou in this first gathering are varied and in many cases new. Four concern the 
bail for prisoners, and were first read by Mr Sottas in a valuable article in the Journul Asiatique for 1914 
which should be consulted!. Besides these there are a curious and difficult supplant letter, sworn declara- 
tions of the nutnbers of sheep and goats by proprietors, tax receipts, a sale of “liturgies” or priestly 
emoluments, sales of property, a marriage contract of the fourth century, rules of a religious association of 
the third century, forin of receipt by a building-contractor, a list of priestesses, and statistics of the muve- 
ment of workmen or population in a district. In most of them there is an abundance of puzzles to be 
solved, M. Sottas in his introduction sketches the earlier work of French demotists, which naturally con- 
cerns mostly the ingenious Revillont whose laboriousness while it opened up new fields was too often 
almost nullified by extraordinary inexactitude. Unlike his predecessor. M. Sottas distinguishes between 
certainty and conjecture. He brings a wide knowledge and acute mind to the problem» raised and dis- 
cusses them: in a thoroughly scientitic way. This publication will greatly help to restore the credit of 
demotic studies in France, and it is to be hoped that it will gain further recruits, for the meeting-ground 
of Greek “papyrology” with Egyptology must throw light on the history of Hellenism in general and that 
is a subject of growing importance in the eyes of scholars, 

I must not close this brief review without a reference to the enterprise of the publisher, Paul Geuthner, 
who has undertaken the risk in these hard times of giving to scholars an important book full of difficult 
printing and with excellent photographic plates on a subject that cannot by any means be called popular. 

F. Li. Grirrita. 


CGRIECHISCH-AGYPTISCHER OFFENBARUNGSZAUBER. Mit eiaer eingehenden Darstellung des griechisch-syn- 
kretischen Duemonenglaubens und der Voruussetzungen und Mittel des Zuuhers uberhaupt und der 
magischen Dicination in besonderen. By Dr THEopor Hopryer, of the German University in Prague. 
T. Band (WessEty's Studien 2. Pulueogruphie u. Papyruskumle Xx1). Leipzig: H, Haessel-Verlag 1921, 
iv and 266 autographed pages. 


Among the papyri found in Egypt are some which contain Greek writings un magic. There are two of 
these Papyrt mayici in Paris, edited by Wessely?; two in Berlin, edited by Parthey*; two in Leyden, 
edited by Leemans4, and re-edited by Dieterich®; and seven (but most of them quite short) in the British 
Museum, edited by Wessely? and also by Kenyon®. The extant copies were mostly written in the third or 
fourth century after Christ ; but a» many of the texts contained in them must have been in existence for 
some considerable time before these copies were written, the date of composition of these documents may 
be put somewhere about the second ceutury a.v. 

The contents of the Greek mayic papyri amount altugether to more than 7000 hues. And to these must 
be added a Demotic magic papyrus, written in the Egyptian language mm the third century 4.p., which has 
been edited and translated by F. Ll. Grtiith aud H. Thompson. This Demotic papyrus is closely connected 
with the Greek magie papyri of the same period ; it contains a collection of charms of the same kind ; and 
it appears that a large part of its contents, if not the whole, has heen translated from Greek originals. 

The contents of the papyri consist of instructions for the performance of imayic operations. Each of 
the several paragraphs or sections is a separate document, written in this form: “In order to produce a 
given result, you must do such and such thiugs, and speak vr write such and such words.’ Each of the 
louger papyri may be described as a sorcerer’s note-book, m which he entered, without any attempt at 
systematic arrangement, a series of prescriptions of this kind, mostly transmitted to him from earlier 
magicians, 

We have in these papyri a large mass of evidence concerning magic as taught and practised in Egypt 
under the Roman empire. There is much in them that throws light on certain aspects of the life and 


1 Two were published here; a third with an important dating in the epagomenal days was published and 
discussed in the Cumptes Rendus of the Academy for 1921. 

2 Denksehr. der K. Akad. der Vi issensch., Phil.-hist. Classe, Bd. xxxvi, Wien, 1888, and ib. Bd. xxm, 1893. 

3 Abhandl. der Akad. der Wissensch., Berlin, 1365. 

+ Papyri Graeet Mus. Luad.-But., Vol. um, 1885, Papyri V and W. 

5 Pap. V, Jahrbiicher fur Cluss. Phil., Supp. xv1, 1888: Pap. W, dbraras, Leipzig, 1891. 

8 Greek Papyri in Brit. Mus., Catalogue with texts, 1893. 
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thought of those times, and especially on the history of religion; much that should be of interest to 
anthropologists and students of folklore ; and much that invites investigation from the point of view of 
the psychologist. But hitherto it has been difficult fur those who might have made use of these documents 
to get access to them, and to avail themselves of the material contained in them. The papyri have indeed 
been deciphered and transcribed by experts; the texts have been to some extent, though far from com. 
pletely or finally, restored and emended by their first editors; and in that form they have for some time 
been in print. But these printed texts, and such further emendations and comments on them as have been 
subsequently published by others, are scattered about in foreign periodicals and elsewhere ; and when one 
has hunted them up, it is not easy to make out their meaning. Those who are interested in the subject 
have long been wishing to see the documents brought together and re-edited in one body, with such aids to 
the reader as may conveniently be given. 

It appears from an article by Preisendanz, in Wiener Studien, 1918, that shortly before the war, 
arrangements were made in Vienna to supply this want by publishing a Corpus of the Magic Papyri. The 
editing of the several papyri was assigned to certain scholars, of whom Preisendanz was one, and the work 
had been begun ; but it was stopped by the war, which made printing impossible. How much of it has 
been dune, and whether there is now any prospect of its completion and publication, we are not informed. 
Dr Hopfner, in his Preface, dated Feb. 1920, says about this only that the new edition of the Greek Magic 
papyri, undertaken by Preisendanz and his colleagues, “nicht erfolgt ist.” 

But a large instalment of the thing wanted is now supplied by Dr Hopfner’s book. (His work is in two 
volumes, of which the first alone has hitherto come to hand; but the second may be expected to appear 
shortly.) He divides the numerous charms or magical operations given in the papyri into four classes, viz. 
(1) Schut:- und Abwehrungszauber (charms for protecting the operator and warding off harm from him) ; 
(2) dngriffs- und Schadenzauber (charms for attacking and harming others) ; (3) Liebes- und Machtzauber 
(love-charms, and charms for getting power over others); and (4) Erkenntnis- und Offenburungszauber 
(charms for getting information from gods or daemons, i.e. divination-charms). He has selected as his 
special subject the fourth class, dir/nation-magic ; and in his second volume he will give a revised text of 
the divination-charms in the Magic Papyri (that is, of more than sixty charms), with translation and com- 
mentary. His revised text will be based on the printed editions and the emendations of numerous scholars, 
of whom he names (including the first editors) thirty-seven. Thus, as soon as his second volume appears, 
a large part of the contents of the magic papyri will be much more easily accessible and intelligible than 
they have hitherto been. As to those parts which fall under the three other headings, Dr Hopfner makes 
no promise ; but it may be hoped that he—or if not he, some other or others—will subsequently re-edit in 
the same way those other documents also, and thereby place at the disposal of students the whole of the 
inaterial contained in the papyri. 

Tt might perhaps be objected against Dr Hopfner’s classification of the documents that it does not cover 
the whole ground. There are in the papyri numerous charms the purpose of which is to get some benefit 
(e.g. Wealth, good luck, ete.) for the operator, and which can hardly be included in any of his four classes. 
Would he put them under Srhutz- und Abwehruagszauber? In such an instance as the quaint charm for 
getting a good domestic servant (Pap, Lond. 125), that would involve a very forced interpretation of the 
terms Schutz and tbwehrung. 

Perhaps it would he better to classify the charms in a different way. The man who uses magic wants 
and expects to do by means of it one of two things ; either to get knowledge of something, and especially 
foreknowledge of future events ; or else, to influence the course of events, i.e. to cause something to take 
place, or prevent something from taking place. The charms given in the papyri may therefore be divided 
into two main classes, The first class (A) consists of charms, the purpose of which is to get information ; 
this may he called dirlaution-magic, and it is this kind of magic (Erkeantnis- und Ofenbarungszuuber) that 
is the special subject-matter of Dr Hopfner's book. The second class (B) consists of charms intended to 
influence events ; aud this may be divided into sub-classes. There are charms the purpose of which is 
(Bai to produce some result for the operator, without immediate or explicit reference to any other person ; 
under this head fall (Balj charms for protecting the operator from harm (Dr Hopfner’s Sehut:- und 
Ahwehrungszauber}, and (Ba 2) charms intended to get some benefit for him (e.g. to make him lucky, rich, 
handsome, or eloquent ; to make him invisible, or to change him into the form of some animal; to get for 
him a mapedpos baipor, i.e. a “familiar spirit” whose services will be at his disposal). There are also 
numerous charms the purpose of which is (Bb) to act on some person other than the operator. Under this 
head fall (Bb1) charms intended to work on others to their harm (Dr Hopfner’s Angriffs- und Schaden- 
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zauber), or to make them subject to the operator’s will (Dr Hopfner's Ziebes- und Machtzauber) ; and 
(Bb 2) charms intended to act on uthers for their benetit. But in the Magic Papyri, the sub-class Bb 1 is 
large and various (to it belong cardSecpor, dywyai and Pidrpa, diakdro1, émeroprai (including oveipoToptrot), 
dupoxdroya, broraxtixd) ; and the sub-class Bb2 is represented by a few specimens only (directions for 
casting out daemons from persons possessed by them, and some few prescriptions for healing hurts and 
diseases), [t was commonly believed that magicians not only had supernatural powers at their disposal, 
but used those powers largely, if uot solely, for the purpose of harming or subjecting others (ie. for 
purposes which fall under the sub-class Bb 1). Hence it was that they were feared and hated, and that the 
practice of magic was forbidden by Roman law. There is in the Magic Papyri enough of this harmful kind 
of magic (7.e. of charms intended to do harm) to show that the writers of these documents fully deserved 
the bad repute which attached to men of their occupation. 

It would seem best to classify the charms in some such way as this. But there are charms that can be 
used for two or more different purpuses, and some that can be used for any purpose whatever ; and in any 
classification based (as are both Dr Hopfner’s and that here proposed) on the purpose or intended effect of 
the magical operation, a place must be provided for these also. 

The value of Dr Hopfner’s work is not however seriously impaired by any defect that may be found in 
his classification of magic. Whatever method of division may be preferred, the divination-charms form a 
class distinct from the rest, and it is well to have them dealt with separately. 

In re-editing and commenting on the divination-charms in the Magic Papyri, Dr Hopfner renders a 
much needed service. But he has done much more than this. By way of introduction to his work on 
divination-magic, he has written a comprehensive treatise on ancient Greek and “ Graeco-syncretic” 
magic in general,—a treatise which fills the whole of his first volume, and will be supplemented by some 
additional chapters in his second volume ; and in this treatise he uses as his material not only the data 
supplied by the Magic Papyri, but also whatever is relevant to his purpose in Greek and Latin writings in 
general down to the sixth century a.D., and more especially in those of the Neoplatonists. His way of 
dealing with the subject can be best indicated by giving a short summary of his conspectus of contents, 
The chief headings are as follows : 

Part I: THE BEINGS INTERMEDIATE BETWEEN GODS AND MEN, and the relations of these beings to the gods 
and to men: (1) the daemons (a) according to the teaching of philusophers, (b) according to popular notions; 
(2) the “heroes” and disembodied huinun souls. 

Part Il. THE MEANS WHEREBY THE INTERMEDIATE BEINGS AND THE GODS CAN BE INFLUENCED BY MEN. 
Ch.1: “Syapathy” and Suntiputhy” ; the “sympathetic” or * symbolic” vaimals, pluats, vad minerals, Ch. 2: 
The human body as a microcosin in “symputhy” with the mucrocosm, Ch. 3: Disembodied human souls ingluenced 
by aeans of the so-called otoia; the otaia of living men, und of yods. Ch. 4: Gods and duemons influenced 
by means of voice and speech: the * authentic” god-numes, the voves mysticae, cowel-sunnils, ete. Ch. 5: The 
employment of the “sympathetic” or “symbolic” animals, pliuts, and inminerals, tn combination with the 
tiamaterial means (viz. names, sounds, und verbal formulae}: anoiutings, Fumigutions, tnks, statuettes, 
drawings ; the processes by which god-souls are put into stutues in cult and magic, Ch. 6: Antececdent con- 
ditions for success in working mugie: observution of time und pluce 3 “purity” ; special directions for the 
several parts of which every magical operation consists. 

All this is contained in the first volume ; in the second volume there will be some additional chapters 
on ancient magic in general, and some on divination-inagic in particular. Qn each point dealt with, 
Dr Hopfner gives copious references both to the ancient sources (frum which he quotes largely) and to the 
writings of modern scholars. He appears to have studied the subject exhaustively ; and the results of his 
studies are placed before the reader in clearly and concisely worded statements. He makes it his business 
to give us facts ; and he gives facts in plenty, duly ordered and arranged. Among the facts which he gives 
are the theories of ancient philosophers concerning that “intermediate realm” of daemons and ghosts on 
which the magicians were thought to exert influence, and from which they were supposed to draw super- 
natural power. But he does not himself theorize ; and those who want disquisitions concerning the origin 
of magic, or discussions of the question how magic is to be defined, or how it is related to reliyion, must 
look for them elsewhere. His treatise will be none the less useful because he keeps within the limits he 
has laid down for himself; and we may expect that it will be generally recognized as the standard text- 
book on the magic of the Roman Empire. He refrains from adducing parallels either from mediaeval and 
modern magic as practised in civilized countries, or from corresponding practices among uncivilized races 
in the present and the recent past. Here are ample fields for other workers. It would be an attractive task 
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to trave the history of magic in Europe, or of any one branch or department of magic, through the Middle 
Aces, and down to the survivals or revivals of magical practices that are tu he found among us to-day ; and 
anyone who should undertake such a task could not do better than take Dr Hopfner's book as his starting- 
point, and work on similar lines. 

A critic whose aim was to discover mistakes would, for the most part, find himself baffled by Dr 
Hopfner’s accuracy. But it may be well to mention a few passages in which some alteration seems 
desirable. 

In his account of the earlier philosophic theories concerning daemons (Part I, 1a}, he does not mention 
Ps.-Plato Epivouis. It is true that, in dealing with philosophic writings before Plotinus, he is intention- 
ally brief; but the passage about daemons in Epinon’s Y84B—985 D might have been referred to with 
advantage, as later writers, including Neoplatouists, were influenced by it. See, for instance, Chalcidius 
In Tim. $$ 126—135, Mullach Fr. Ph. Gr. 1, 210—212,—a passage which might be added to Dr Hopfner’s 
references to the Neoplatonists. Chalcidius is thinking of the Epinomis in § 134. 

Posidonius. who wrote a book rept Saydvev cai npowy, is not mentioned in Part I la, and his name 
does not occur in the Index to Vol. 1; but his teaching concerning disernbodied suuls is spoken of else- 
where in this volume. There is in Vol. 1 no account of Posidonius’ doctrine of divination (known to us 
chiefly through Cic. De dic; but that, and the teaching of the Stoics in general concerning pavre«y, May 
perhaps have been reserved for Vol. 1. 

Dr Hopfner repeatedly says things about Pythagoras which it would be difficult to prove; eg. that 
Pythagoras distinguished three classes of daemons ‘$151; that Pythagoras knew the planets, and called 
each of them by a distinct name “$ 149): that Pythagoras attributed voices to daemons (§ 206), and said 
that daemons know the future ‘S$ 242). There are few things, if any, of which it can be asserted without 
doubt that they were said by Pythagoras: and it is safer to say that this or that opinion was attributed 
to Pythagoras by some person or persons who lived long after him. 

Dr Hopfuer says ($61) that the so-called “Iamblichi de mysteriis liber” was written by a pupil of 
Jamblichus. Is that certain? The author of that treatise (which might more conveniently be called 
Abamimonis al Porpkyriuin respousum; resetables Iamblichus in combining theurgia with philosophic 
doctrine of the Neoplatonic type: but there is no reason to think that Tamblichus was the first inventor 
of that combination, or that all who intermixed theurgia with philosophy learnt from Iamblichus. 
Plotinus held aloof from theuryiu, but Porphyry accepted it to some extent, though not so largely as 
Jambhchus. The De wyst. appears, vn the face of it, to have been written by a contemporary of Porphyry, 
to whom it is addressed, and to whose letter it is a reply ; and the writer's tone of courteous condescension 
suggests that he was, if not an older man than Porphyry, at any rate not much younger. But Iamblichus 
Was junior to Porphyry, aud was a pupil of one of Porphyry’s pupils, as well as of Porphyry himself; a 
pupil of Tamblichus could uot therefore have been old enough to write this treatise before the death of 
Porphyry. The philosophic doctrine of the Dev myst. agrees with that of Iamblichus, in so far as both are 
Neoplitonie ; but it would be difficult to tind in the De zayst. any trace of those special characteristics by 
which the theology of Iamblichus was distinguished from that of other Neoplatonists after Plotinus,— 
eg. his discovery of a ravrdmucw dppyror distinct from and beyond or above the daAes év (Damascius De 
prime. ce, 48, 45, and 51). It is true that Zeller (iu, ii p. 746 n. 2) thought he found that doctrine in 
De myst. & 2; but he seems to have interpreted that passage wrongly. Moreover, Iamblichus constructed 
a complicated system of triads | Zeller op. eit. p. 748), but there is uo mention of these triads in the De myst. 

Dr Hopfner:$ 147) makes certam statements about Apollonius of Tyana, for which he has no authority 
except Philostratus,—that is, none at all; for what Philostratus says about Apollonius is not evidence. 
The passage to which he refers might have been rightly adduced to show that certain notions were current 
in the time of Philostratus. 

After giving a sumuary of the contents of Cicero's Somaium Scipionis, Dr Hopfner says (§ 282) “There 
is no doubt that Cicero is here following the teaching of Posidonius.” But on this point some speak less 
eontidently ¢ «gy. Rohde + Payrhe, 1804, p. 610) says “If Posidouius has really been made use of in the 
Somn, Seip. aud ‘op, cit. p, 616, “It is at least very hkely (sehr glaublich) that in the Soma. Sezp. Cicero 
made use of Posidonius.” It seems to be established that one thing at least in the Soma. Seip., viz. the 
notion that beatined human souls dwell in the Milky Way, was derived from the “Vision of Empedo- 
timus. the author of which was Heraclides Pouticus (Rohde, op. cit, p. 385 sq.). It is possible that this notion 
was transmitted to Cicero through Posidonius, or through some other intermediary : but it is also possible 
that Cicero took it directly from Heracles, and that there is a good deal more in the Soman. Scip. that 
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comes from the same source. In composing an imaginary dream concerning the lot of disembodied souls, 
Cicero would be likely to look for suggestions in an imaaginary vision on the same subject composed by an 
earlier author ; and in the “Vision of Empedotimus” he would find the sort of thing he wanted. It is 
known that Posidonius spoke much of the atmosphere, which he held to be the abode of all disembodied 
souls except the select few who are worthy to ascend higher and dwell in heaven ; but m the Somn. Sedp. 
nothing is said about the atmosphere. This fact rather tells against the view that the chief source of the 
Sonn. Setp. was Posidonius. 

In § 604, Dr Hopfner speaks of the 56u,30s, which was an instrument used in cults of Dionysus and the 
Mother-goddess, and employed by sorcerers and witches in mvocations of Hecate and in love-chanms. He 
says the pop 3es was a spinning-top (Kreisel, But it is almost, if not quite, vertain that the rhombus was 
not a top. There can be little doubt that Audrew Lang (Custom aad Myth, 1885, pp. 29-44. was right in 
saying that pou30s means * bull-roarer.’ The bull-roarer is a thin flat piece of woud, shaped like a laurel- 
leaf, with a string tied to one eud of it. The operator, holding the loose end of the string, whirls the thing 
round and round in the air, and thereby produces a weird roaring sound, This instrument is used by boys 
in England as a toy, and by savages in Australia (where it is called ¢vrvdun', in Africa, and in America, 
in religious mystery-rites. A bronze rhombus is spoken of in Theocr, m1, 30. and an iron rhombus in Pap. 
Mag. Par i 2296; but it is most likely that the Greek rhombus was commonly made of wood, like the 
bull-roarer of English boys and Australian blackfellows. The identitication of the pousos of cult and magic 
with the bull-roarer is confirmed by the other uses of the word pcp3os. A species of flat-fish was called 
fopSos ; and a flat-fish is very much like a bull-roarer in shape, but not at all hke a top. In Greek 
geometry a pou80s means an equilateral but not rectangular parallelogram, (¢. a lozenge-shaped figure. 
Change each of the two curved sides of the bull-roarer into two equal straight lines meeting at an obtuse 
angle, and you get a lozenge. A. Lang, cb. p. 35, gives an engraving of a bull-roarer ‘from New Zealand), 
the sides of which are somewhat straightened ; and its shape is approximately that of a geometrical 
rhombus. 

Dr Hopfner quotes Theocr. 11, 39, yas dureid” Gde op3os 6 yaAxens €€ ’Apodiras, | ds THVOS Suroiro wo" 
dperépnot Ovipnow. He takes the meaning tu be “As this top is spun by Aphrodite.” But the sentence 
ought surely to be punctuated as it is in Wordsworth’s edition: yas dweid” bbe pop3os 6 yudkeos, && 
"Adpodiras ds rivos Swoire «7d. The rhombus is whirled, not by Aphrodite, but by the woman who works 
the charm ; it is the man that 1s to be whirled by Aphrodite. 

In § 638, he says that the Emperor Julian slaughtered buys in magical sacritices. Here he seem» to 
accept too readily the slanderous statements of Juliau’s Christian enemies. The early Christiaus were 
accused by pagans of slaughtering children in their religious rites ; is there any more reason to believe the 
accusation in the one case than in the other! 

In § 724, he quotes an extract from an ‘Oratio” of Hermes Trismegistus “ad regem Aegyptium,” which 
he has found in Nicephorus Gregoras Scholéa ad Synesti de insumniis, He has overluoked the fact that the 
passage which he quotes is taken from Corpus Hermeticum Xvt, 2. Reitzenstein Polmundres, p. 349), where 
it occurs, with some differences of reading, in an epistle of Asclepius to King Ammon. 

It may be doubted whether Dr Hopfner is wholly right in what he says about otsia «Part 1, ch. 3). 
The word otoia is used in the papyri as a technical term of magic. In some eases, this word denotes a 
material thing which comes from the body of the persun on whom the charm is meant to work, or has 
been in contact with that person's body ; fur instance, a lock of hair, or a scrap of worn clothing. The 
operator gets hold of something of this sort, and places it in contact or conjunction with something that 
represents or symbolizes the supernatural agent (god, daemon, or ghost); and he thereby subjects the 
person to the action of that agent. In other cases, the word otgia is used to denote something taken from 
a corpse, e.g. a skull or bone, or a handful of earth froma grave. By putting any such remnant of a dead 
man in contact with or proximity to the person to be acted on, you place that person under the power of 
the dead man’s ghost. 

How did the word ovofa come to be used in this way * Dr Hopfner seeks to explain the latter of these 
two uses by saying (§ 645) that © between the restless soul of the 3aco@dvares, dwpos, vr arados} and its 
earthly body, the present corpse, there is an vccult conucsion.... Hence the earthly remains of these dead 
persons belong to the Wesen/vit .essence or snbstance. of their suns; and for this reason the Greeks are 
wont to use the word ovata to denote these relics of corpses. He who possesses the otala of a restless soul, 
and knows how to employ it rightly, thereby vets influence on that soul, aud can make it subject to his 
will.” Would he likewise explain the otota of a living person ‘e.g. ovata denoting a lock of hair, as meaning 
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the “essence” or “substance” of that person's soul? It is ditticult to accept this explanation ; a lock of 
hair cut from a person's head has, no doubt, some sort of connexion with that person's soul, but surely 
could not be called the “essence” of it. 

Tt seems more hkely that otoia, when thus used, means a substeatid or material thing, as opposed to 
the unsubstantial or inaaterial words employed, fe. the name or verbal formula. In an dywyy, for 
instance, the operator writes on a tablet or imaye the name of the woman on Whom he is seeking to work, 
and the words * Bring her to me,” or something to that effect : he also attaches to it a lock of her hair, 
ie. a muteriul thing which represents her. The latter is called otaia,—presumably in contrast to the 
words, In other cases, the operater summons the dead man’s ghost by a verbal invocation, and at the 
sane time makes use of a bone taken froin the grave ; and the bone, te. a muteriul thing which represents 
the dead man’s ghost, is called ofoia,—likewise in contrast to the words. For otoia meaning « muterial 
thing, cf, Arist. De caelo 3. 1, 298a 28: rév pioe eyopevor ra per core olcia, Ta 8 Epya kai maby 
rotrov. eyo 8 otaias pev Td Te dz AG coda, olov rip Kal yyy Kal Ta ovorotya TotTOLS, Kai boa Ex TOLTAYs 
olov Tov Te GUVOAOY ot pavoy Kal Ta popta adrot, kai wadw Td Te (@a kal Ta uTa Kai Td popta rovrev, The word 
otcia is there contrasted with gpyov and wados ; we should have a more exact parallel to it» use in magic, 
if an instance could be found in which it was contrasted with dvoya or Avyos. The Stoics habitually used 
the word otvia in the sense of “corporeal substance’; and though the sorcerers were not students of 
philosophy, a terin employed in Stoic physics might very well find its way down to then. 

But though a reader may tind here and there something that he would prefer to see put differently, the 
general impression produced by readmg through the treatise is that Dr Hopfner’s work is sound and 
accurate in a high degree. 

The bouk is produced in an unusual form ; it is not type-printed, but hand-written. It has been written 
out by Dr C. Wessely, and his handwriting has been reproduced by some mechanical process, The writing 
is closely compressed, but is remarkably well-shaped, regular and clear. This return to mediaeval usage 
has presumably been made necessary by ditficulties in the printing trade. But handwriting, even of the 
best, is not so easy to read as print; and it is to be hoped that, by the time that a second edition is 
demanded, the present ditficulties will have passed away, and that the book will then be printed in the 
ordinary way. 


W. Scorr. 


Koptisches Hundwerterbuch. By WILHELM SpPrecELBerG. Heidelberg: Winter, 1921. Pp, xvi and 340. 


The uced of a successor to Peyron’s dictionary bas so long been obvious and the progress of that which 
I have had in preparation these many years is so slow, that the appearance meanwhile of one in Germany 
was alinost inevitable. No scholar was better prepared than Prof. Spiegelberg for the task, as modern 
Egyptology requires it ; fur the etymological aspect of Coptic studies.and the relations between Coptic and 
Demotie have constantly occupied him. It is in fact this element in his book that is the most interesting 
as well as the nost novel. His conspicuous familiarity with both the final phases of the Egyptian language 
has enabled him to recugnize Demotie prototypes for many Coptic forms, while at the same time assessing 
the value of the etymological suggestions of previous scholars. Taken together, then, with M. Dévaud’s 
acute investigatious, the historical side of Coptie studies hereby receives a notable and unaccustomed 
impetus. But as a dictionary for those too whose business with the language is literary rather than philo- 
logical the work will be found invaluable, for it is based upon a vastly wider material than that available 
to Pevron. That Spiegelberg has availed himself of almost all of it is evident from the Bibliography 
fp. sii1,, the only conspicuously absent work being F. Rossi’s Papiri. The obstacles to study consequent 
on the war have indeed had their ettect here as elsewhere: not only were several important publications 
of the last seven years unavailable, but the author had for some time to do his best at a distance even 
from his own library: and what that means only those know who have suffered like privations. 

Unfortunately the book also shows traces of somewhat hasty composition ; it was put together, we 
learn, within six months. Spiegelberg claims to have subjected Peyron’s material to criticism, within 
certain limits ; as a matter of fact that material need» far minuter scrutiny than he devoted to it. Forms 
found there and sometimes translations too have been undeseryedly accepted. Conspicuously is this the 
case in respect to the Pentateuch, where Lagarde has not always been consulted. Again not a few forms 
have found places here which others would, un a dictionary, have ignored ax mere irregularities (though it 
is true that consistent limits of inclusion are not at present easy to fix); words again, though identical, are 
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found repeated in distinct places ; while others appear together as but one, where I, at any rate, should 
propose to distinguish them. Moreover Spiegelberg’s self-denial, in renouncing so much that the mediaeval 
glossaries (Kircher) offer, has, I think, been carried too far ; for they have preserved many a good Egyptian 
word, several of which the older Bohairic texts, when published, will be fuund to substantiate. 

Two of the most troublesome problems with which the compiler of a Coptic dictionary is faced are : 
how to combine practical convenience with scientitic requirements in deciding on the sequence of words, 
ie. how to deal with the semi-vowels ; and how to find a reasonable criterion for the inclusion of Greek 
words. As to the tirst, Spiegelberg has chosen a middle path between the older (we might call it the 
‘classical’) principle of Peyron, Stern and Mallon and the more uncompromising (*semitic’) system of 
Steindorff and Sethe. Thereby his book unquestionably gains in handiness. As to the second problem, his 
procedure seems to me less defensible ; for not only does he rightly include words already naturalized in 
earlier stages of the language, but he admits a selection besides from the innumerable host which were 
adopted with Christianity and whose current forras have remained no more than ill-spelled Greek. 

Before passing to the main subject of this notice, I may be alluwed to testify to the immense advantage 
I have gained by a study of Spiegelberg’s work ; not alone upon the etymological side of the business— 
therein there are few of us who may not learn from him; but also in having my attention drawn to 
weaknesses and unsuspected gaps in my own material, and in benefiting by his views as to the interrelation 
of many words and the meanings of many more. Nor can I omit to notice the courtesy with which, in his 
Preface, he always speaks of other scholars, or the exemplary care he shows in crediting his fellow-workers 
with such references or suggestions as they may have supplied to him. 

The list which now follows requires some explanation. When, within a few years of each other, two 
dictionaries of a language, whose vocabulary is still but partially ascertained, make their appearance, those 
who consult the later in date will doubtless expect to meet with words and forms not yet recorded by the 
earlier book; but they may be less prepared to find some omitted from the newer which the older had 
accepted. Yet this will inevitably be the case as far as Spiegelbery’s dictionary and my own are concerned. 
In self.defence therefore I offer to students this list, which consists (almost exclusively) of such of Spiegel- 
berg’s words, forms and meanings as, for one reason or another, will not reappear in my dictionary. That 
my list includes all such cases I do not pretend; further use of the book may suggest additions to it. 
The Dialects are in what follows indicated by their initials: A=Achmimic, S=Sa‘idic, B= Bohairic, 
F=Fayyumic. 

P. 2 ahot ‘monastery’; so Peyron, copying Zoega, copying Tuki. MS. reads ahuit .—P. 3 ade (eSpny) 
‘descend upon, rather than ‘fly’—a Ae (A) ‘luxuriate;’ non-existent ; read haadte=5 oroode.—apw 
merely imagined by Lemm.—P. 4, n. 2. I mistook aday in my Ostruca 242 for this; its meaning is 
‘linen.’—aan, prob. dun (Loret).—a.e ‘shepherd’; I have not found this singular.—P. 5 aatk, prob. read 
ameder with S—amomem; non-existent; read (ovjamome, comparing Bepex, Mart. 209, 2.-—P. 6 
anthnoove ; read na-ntinoorve, ‘he of the cattle’ (so already Leu, Jfse, LXX11).—P, 8 ep nanatoot ; 
in both places cited we read espe M-.—ant ; prob. read martanTAa (dittography).—P. 9 pamac ; not 
‘an old man,’ but 6 radads dvOp., in the Pauline sense.—aac ; in Ex. xxi 18 (Maspero) the word is aaze, 
as elsewhere.—P. 10 ate- negat.; non-existent ; is stat. constr. of ato ‘number.’ (Sap. vil 22=modupepés, 
H. Thompson’s var. ato memot, Eph. iii 10 = modumoikedos 5 cf. BupGE, Hom. 135 ovato NCMOT = motKiAny. 
Against these and others, Sap. xi 18= dydpdov alone is not convincing.)—P. 11 avan ‘colour’ of skin, never 
skin itself —avn mant ; | prefer Zoega’s reading : ‘having tilled books for their (own delectation) and 
yours, with vain words.—azvnt ; same, I think, as avHt ‘monastery. —P. 13 age ‘use, profit’; non- 
existent ; Sethe should have read ta-gemKoove =r) érépov apércav (P. G. 26, 912).—age ‘yea,’ only in 
Texte u. Unt. 43, § vil, 1 and wholly uncertain.—agos (A) ‘ treasure’; non-existent ; read agovst.—P. 14 
a@oA; non-existent; MS. has clearly agort. 

fas, asen- is ‘blow with a palm staff’—P. 15 fuhe; Tbébe is a place; cf. Dababiyah, opposite 
Gebelein.—P. 18 femme ‘portal,’ rather than ‘step,’ in places cited.—P. 19, n. 2 fapmst in Lev. xvi 5 
simply ‘he-goat’ (xisapos), as elsewhere.—hepugo ; the Arabic translator (op. cit. 217) takes this for ‘pitch,’ 
intrinsically quite probable.—P. 20 ati; non-existent; MS. has fas.—P. 21, n. 1. It may be observed 
that Kircher 164 and Peyron s.v. recorded the ‘ Thracian’ fox, prior to Lagarde. 

P. 22 crags as ‘washbasin’ needs its preceding minpre (vis); v. my Short Texts no. 489.—P. 23 exw 
‘vat’; read exoaa with Ciasca in loc—P. 24 os-seAed read or-€AeA.—eAoove ; delete ; ef. p. 52 infra.— 


1 Kindly collated by Mgr. Hebbelynck. 
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P. 25 eNowé ‘owl’; for it in Deut. xiv 15 Lagarde has eXxwh. A most confusing word, equivalent of 
three distinct Greek ones.-eant translates cuvréAea, not épyov ; ? read 9aH.—EMEaEIT ; NON-existent ; 
read € ncaest ‘ef, Hab, 1 7).—P. 28 erepu: so the MS., but probably erroneous, since MErepo culnes twice 
on same p. 1n identical phrase.—epwte : plur. (A) is tapave.—P. 29 eat; in Ez. vi3 read ea; ef Sad 
loc. esa. Ezekiel notoriously retains many 8 forms. 

P. 34 ans ‘number’ not ‘shrine’ ‘so Lema, Jise. cvit, 1151, confirming Wiystept, Theod. 121). 

P. 35 Ro; non-existent; read ttnovre, as in S—P. 37 Raw: non-existent ; read metcad, var. of 
metceh (2, HorNER in 2 Pet. i 16.—nrohe is merely one of Paris 44's countless blunders; read nrepoob 
‘épyd3) with Crasca I p. xiv.—P. 38 KNo; not ‘oven. but ‘iarrow) poison.’—P. 39 ROTAWA ; Why 
correlated with corAwA? In no biblical text do they eorrespond.—P. 42 noone needs a cross-reference 
that this=xtmn was adequate.—P. 45 noc: Lagarde én Joc, has Kwe, the usual form for rady, which is 
not ‘grave. —nece I take to be but an irregularly spelt var. of narce.—KTo *“fence’: in Job xxxvili 31 
the first Rvo is, I think, an error. The var, sode (H. Thompson) suits @payyds : it is rporos (in 33) 
that Rto translates.—P. 46, n. 1 Ket ; non-existent ; in the phrase cited it is the verb=S Raat ‘permit 
me.’—P. 47 nway ‘dig’; 27a metathesis of ujwr. In George 132 I think the usual meaning, ‘broken,’ suits 
it.—P. £5 9¢pre ; prob. a distortion of loxyéov. Paris 44, 110 has here eq son. 

P, 49 Aebsron is surely Ae3irwv, which 1s met in varions forms: Ashrtos, Aovhstos, Achnte, 
Avéotwst Ke —AwAuy [ have not met as ‘purity’ (metals). In George 121 it is ‘to heat.’—P. 50 AakaMH 
as F I cannot find, only Nexaur (Mat. xiv 20'.—P. 51 Naame (S gualit.: is clearly ‘befouled’ in the place 
cited.—P. 52 Natpane: is not this Greek — P. 53 Aeuston : prob. read Nebrtwm ; cf use of this in Ry. 
no. 213 n.—Aooreg, to judge by its noun, should be AapAeg.—P. 54 Awasc ; non-existent ; Peyron mis- 
quotes Giorgi, who prints NwRe. 

P. 55, n.8 mov, deta Murt. 1 192, simply ‘death’ I think.—P. 56 asian ‘urine’; read MeaH, as 
Chassinat rightly prints it—P. 57 Movs wrongly read by Giorgi; ¢. Acta Mart. 1 106 MoviH.—Masani 
prob, = pavedkys, though omitted by LXX in Is. iii 19; but ef Vulg. grmillas.—P. 58 Mar Aabrspaykda- 
Swy.-—MaRat in Mich. vy 6 prob. ‘lance’; ef, Vulg. lance’s—meXa =pérav, ‘ink,’ not ‘papyrus’ (so 
Peyron, despite Ign. Rossi and the Arabic gloss m@dad).—P. 59 emAaog, if B, should have 3. I cannot 
trace a B form with -qy.—P. 61 manmsovust ; the Copt read, I suspect, cxomid in both verses (Is, xxi 6, 8) ; 
therefore Ma-nxovayt.—aoritk ; in these vv. of Exod. the word for orpépew is Mortuen, not AovitR.— 
Mutke : further evidence shows this to be a place-name.—P. 62 MangaNe = pudkedAa.—anw 3 vars, show 
that amp is to be read.—P. 63 mops; non-existent ; prob, misprint for mops, as Lagarde has noypr.— 
P. 65 ato and atw can hardly be distinct words.—P. 68 stooy ‘rain’; hardly: more prob. the rising 
inundation.—P, 69 mage ‘girdle’; non-existent ; Peyrun’s reference should be Is. xix 9, Aivov.—P. 70 
Magee ; I prefer mage ermoraa. 

P. 72 m- prep., n. 4; Greek of Deut. ii 14 does not support Sethe’s proposal ; nm- is merely for s-, the 
article, a> often in this MS.—P. 74 me inter., incorrect for eme.—P. 75 nnhs ‘lord’; non-existent ; MS. has 
NHE.—P. 77 meawor ofpor (fs. lix 5); a most unlikely word. Tattam’s text evidently not in order, but 
so far I have failed to ermend it! (A. Schulte offers as usual no help:.—P. 78 ce ‘yea’; m here prob, object 
prefix after ajwne (though only Bence, Mise. 313 gives the corresponding mumon in Mat. v 37). In 
LP. Brace 102 neynce presumably an error.—P. 84 the MSS. have B paautigs—stog (B); a puzzling 
survival from Lacroze. The prints (Prov. vi 25) have hovor.—P. 8 eqmno Jud. iii 24. The MS. more 
than ustully illegible here. I have tried to read eqnay (7, vars. +éropevOn, + Kai exmopevdpevos), but 
cannot be certain of it.—meone ; in Zech. vii 5 this renders xoynobe, not vnorevonre (cf. B).—P. 87 
Nosce; / erroneous ; two MSS. here read nove'c. 

P.S8 Ma moerk, Zoega SOL -presumably the place intended) is not ‘bread,’ but ‘reeds’; so too in 
Schen. IV + /r) 152 oem is Sreed’—P. 89 oyt; non-existent ; Tattam has wut, as one would expect.— 
P.9U acs, in Mitvax 5 non-existent ; read axev=S atuyas pabvpovvror and cf, Hos, viii 8. 

P. Gl, u. 9: Sethe must mean Hw ‘not nweg). the usual word for ddxvecy.—neAeTIeMwn ; / pyAo- 
mérav, a Word badly roishandled, as Kircher 197 and vars. show. —P. 93 manac;; if this is to be included, 
Why hot rper3trepos, Gudxorus and the rest ?—P, 94 nepiproke ; 7. nohe above.—P. 95 hpnuy; Lagarde 
and Cord, Vatic. read ebapay here.-P. 96 mateerwt: cf p. 114, where a different (and preferable) 
etymology is proposed “he of the kiln”)—mnosuje should be nosuy -this is now published in my Theol. 


? The translator (an BM. no. 726) did nut understand it; he has doa) yas domo 3 whol fale 
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Texts p. 40).—P. 97 mog (A); read Nwg.—hasep ; the ehor should join following oyte. No noun is 
known.—P. 98 nwx¢@ ; ‘spread out’ seems the meaning, rather than ‘separate. 

P. 100 pw; the example on p. 303 is not prefixed, but as usual sutiixed after ere onntTe.—p. 101 pagn 
(A); thus would Spiegelberg emend passx. But ‘burn’ and ‘bake, cook’ are not identical and PpasH in 
this place=S npovs (Paris 44, 116), which might well be a product of the same root!.—-P. 102 pose (s2¢) 
nosvwm ‘a vessel’; I cannot but think this fantastic. It seems more probable that ‘a year’s alimony’ will 
eventually be paralleled from other (7 demotic) contracts.—P. 103 prer; Lagarde aud Cod. Vatic. have 
pxics here,—P. 104 parpatoy ; this is S, LB is peautpator. 

P.110 Teo (A); this is Yeo in Jon. iv 11 and in the Berlin Proverbs (which, thanks to Prof. Steindorff, 
I have been able to read’; indeed it is given so in the present work, p. 152.—P. 113 cent anecat : second 
thoughts are best; « n. 2 and ef. Hos. vii 12, xi 4.—tecto, Taceo surely appear here by mistake; cf. 
p- 124.—-P. 114 cereg should be stut. wbso7. Stern § 75), since a follows.—cesAe ; read cerA, the following e€ 
belonging to the verb.—co always mase.; Peyron is wrong.—P. 115 cAqte I take to =chAte.—P. 116 
CWAS ‘wipe out’ (not ‘destroy’) and cwAe ‘smear’ appear to me to be the sarme word —P. 117 cmante 
(A) should be caant, followed by en ‘£lics 22. 6); cf. the S version, Beper, Bibl. Texts, 271, 17— 
cwmcw the ‘soaking (of rushes for) mats.—P. 118 camaee in form unlike a Coptie word. Possibly a 
distortion of (8e)apevn, which in Zoega’s passage it translates (PG. 65, 100). It recurs in BM. 1114.— 
P. 119; I find Yesve in S only; Ps. viii 3: Peyron) apparently an error.—P. 120 pente =‘ lay foundation,’ 
not ‘make double. —P. 121 cw; not ‘rebel, but ‘kohl stick. Kircher, misreading murid for mirwad (as 
Kabis and Labib have realized), has misled Moller and Sethe (Gott. Vachr. 1916, 113. Its relation to 
coon ‘eyelid’ and cw ‘dip’ remains to be ascertained.—cwme ; all Peyrou’s instances should, as more 
critical editions show, be conc.—came A}: misread (or ?miswritten} for eAmre (eArisi—P. 122 espa=? 
cetpa.—P, 123 copa ‘lees’ of wine &c., not ‘leaven.—capimt ? =cupiv (capiov’, a lnrd of some sort. (Bsciai 
is just wrong in identifying this with yjv, which, in the preceding line, is translated ‘hig duck.’ For the 
same Arabic butt Kircher 169 gives cixvos.;?—capre ; ef. cepis.—P. 125 cnt ‘dung’; I think this is to be 
read n-ecut (the asp hides in the sand, or even in ‘the ground’). The full article me- would be out of 
place with cnt%—catHovt (ste in three chief MSS.) ; ef! Ley. iv 7, where canecnt translates this same 
Greek. One suspects some deep-seated misreading. Ex. xxxi 11, xxxv 15 (19) suggest ceaunnort, Eccli. 
slix. 1 ¥(v)cannoyt.—P. 127 cobaso ; surely at best but a var. of cobas.—P. 128 etate: sume MSS. 
of Is, lv 12 support this, others have Taare ; which ix right 7—P. 129 pautcooyn yropepos 3 ‘acquaintance,’ 
not ‘kinsman.’—P. 130 cauy ‘breasts’; non-existent ; read canuy, for it translates tpopior (Cod. Gree. 
Paris. 1596, 445b).—P. 131 couge pl.; not found. Ps. citi Budge ‘cullated; and Wessely have couye.— 
cout; n. 13 is misleading, for only Zr. 599 has wovuyt.—P. 133 casey pl. (from Deut. xx 8); non- 
existent ; result of wrong division.—cSnovs presumably a misprint : Peyron’s eSovs is upheld by Lavarde 
and Cod. Vatic.—crge ; there seems to me to be but oue word involyed here, meaning (1) ‘depart, remove 
oneself,” (2) ‘be removed’ (from one’s senses, é€eoravar: —P. 134 ce Abs (Pevron, from Zoega, / from 
Tuki); non-existent; MS. has SeA\fbs= eins ‘navel. —P. 135 ma mcaope is B not A, which is ma 
Mitcaope.—coorupt ; B gualit. always cgovopt.—P. 136 wwan ‘held together’; this meaning not 
found ; in Sap. i 7 read (with Lagarde) ugwm, iu te. Wart i 49 read wywat. W. E. Crum. 

(To be continued) 


Egyptian self-taught (Arabic’. By Major R. A. Marriott, D.S.0. Fifth edition, with supplementary 
vocabularies, by NecrB Hrxpré. London: Marlborough and Co., 1921. Cr. 8vo. 96 pp., red cloth ds. 
wrapper 33. 

A guide to the language with vocabularies, conversations, coins, weights and measures; etc. The words 
are printed in European characters, neglecting the finer distinctions of the Arabic consonants, The rules 
are given in a simple form. The book is not without errors in detail, as im the account of msish (= ma- 
hitwa-shay) in the prefatory note, the frequent omission vf the mark over long vowels, and confusion of 
& and g—errors which it is sad to see in a book which has reached its tifth edition. It » well planned for 
self-teaching, and he who has mastered it will have a very useful command of the “vulgar” tongue. 

F. Lr. G. 

1 It is true that in Mich. i7 paggos, i.e. S poxoos. is written paxos. 

2 A strange misunderstanding of Peyron’s is Navno. p. $2. This in Paris 44, 56b is equated with tziknas, ive. 
xéxvos, ‘a white bird,’ which shows the Coptic to be oypa ANT Wa Aarne. 

> Por ecut as ‘ground ' cf. mkoTR SINECHT, EPEpaty OIMECHT efe. 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF PAPYROLOGY' 
By Proressor A. 8. HUNT, D. Lirr., F. B. A. 


In the course otf the present year the Graeco-Roman Branch of the Egypt Explo- 
ration Society reaches the twenty-fitth anniversary of its foundation; and it was thought 
that this would be a fitting oceasion for taking stock of our situation and for a review 
of what the Branch has succeeded in accomplishing during this first quarter century of 
its existence. Such a review must, I fear, involve a considerable use of the first person, 
and the reader is therefore begged to bear in mind that for such measure of success 
as has attended the efforts of Professor Grexrett and myself, the Society and its sub- 
scribers, who have enabled our work to be carried on, are primarily responsible. We 
have been their instruments, and to them belongs an ample share of the credit of what 
has been achieved. 

It may be worth while to recall the circumstances which led up to the foundation 
of the Graeco-Roman Branch. In the winter of 1895—6 the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
as it then was, undertook a small expedition in which Dr. Hocartn, Dr. Grexrett and 
I myself took part, for the discovery of Greek papyri in Egypt. That venture marked 
an epoch, because it was the first expedition definitely organised for the acquisition of 
papyri, which during the preceding years had been coming in increasing numbers to 
the museums of Europe, but only as the result of the unskilled work, sometimes authori- 
sed but more often illicit, of natives. whose casual methods entailed the destruction of 
much valuable evidence. Protessur PErric had indeed by a happy chance discovered 
the papyri known by his name in the mummy cartonnages of Gurob: but of the con- 
ditions of the discovery of papyri in town sites practically nothing was known before 
our first excavation. We had to learn them for ourselves by experience. 

The ground chosen for this initial experiment was the Faytm, which had recently 
come in for a good deal of attention from native diggers, and was known to have 
produced larye quantities of Greek papyri; moreover, that district appeared to offer the 
best chance of a Ptolemaic cementery like PEtrie’s at Gurob. The results, though en- 
couraging, were by no means spectacular. A couple of town sites in the north east 
corner of the Faytm, Karanis and Bacchias, were identified, and a fair number of 
papyri obtained which were exhibited in London and subsequently included in our 
publication Fayéim Towns. We had, however, acquired useful experience which was to 
stand us in good stead later on, and the outcome appeared sufficient to justify a fresh 
attempt. Accordingly in the following year 1896—7 when a concession was obtained 
for the important, but quite untried, site of Behnesa or Oxyrhynchus, arrangements 

2 A lecture given for the Society on Teb. 23, 1922. 
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were made that Professor PETRIE, who was then working for the Fund, should investi- 
gate the ancient Egyptian cemetery, and that Dr. Greyrety and I should dig for papyri 
in the very extensive mounds of the ancient city. Professor Perris soon found that the 
site was worthless for his purposes and proceeded elsewhere, and Grexrety and I. 
after some unfruitful work in the necropolis, settled down on the town mounds, tortu- 
nately beginning on one of the most productive of them. In the course of the first two 
or three days we had found the so-called “Logia,” and a leaf trom a third-century 
copy of St. Matthew’s Gospel; and by the end of three months we had secured twenty- 
five large packing cases of papyri, some of which are still unopened. Our rough estimate 
of the spoil was about 300 literary pieces and 2000 documents, figures which were 
certainly not exaggerated. 

On the suecess ot that memorable season, which tar surpassed all anticipations, 
the Graeco-Roman Branch was founded. In the following July the “Logia” or “Sayings 
of Jesus” were published with a leatlet announcing the establishment of the new Branch, 
and inviting subseriptions. The “Logia,” of which several impressions were quickly ex- 
hausted, proved a splendid advertisement, and under the fostering care of the honorary 
secretary, the late Mr. J. S. Corrox, the Branch was soon safely launched with satis- 
factory support both from institutions and individuals, a few ot whom had sufficient 
faith, or sutficient prevision (whichever it was they have certainly had no cause to 
regret it), to become life members. Twelve months later the first Oxyrhynchus volume 
was in the hands of subscribers. 

As stated in the prospectus of the Graeco-Roman Branch, it was from the first 
intended that further explorations should proceed pari passu with the publication of the 
papyri already secured, and accordingly during the next ten years Grenxrett and | 
regularly spent the winter months excavating in Egypt. In 1898 we were back again 
in the Fayim. Having obtained from Oxyrhynchus such a large collection of the Roman 
and Byzantine periods, we were anxious, if possible, to add some Ptolemaic papyri, for 
which the likeliest place seemed to be a Faytim cemetery which might produce mummy- 
cartonnages in sufficiently good condition. During the next four seasons, therefore 
(1893—1902), we worked systematically round the whole province, examining the sites 
on the edge of the desert. The 1898 papyri, from Kasr el Banat (Euhemeria), Harit 
(Theadelphia’ and Wadfa (Philoteris) were edited in Fayiém Towus: the rest, including 
a quantity of cartonnage found at length on the east side of the Faytim, and numerous 
Ptolemaic documents from mummied crocodiles which were discovered in the south, still 
await publication, In 1902 having, as it seemed, sufficiently investigated this district, 
we migrated to el Hibeh in the Nile valley, where we had ascertained that a find of 
Ptolemaic papyrus cartonnage had been lately made by natives. There we spent portions 
of two seasons, some of the results of which are embodied in Part I of the Hibeh 
Papyrt, while a further instalment remains for a future volume. When the work at el 
Tibeh was brought to a conclusion, we returned to the site of Oxyrhynchus, which 
very fortunately had remained practically untouched since our departure in 1597, 
-\pparcntly both European and native papyrus-seekers had assumed our original 
excavations there to haye been more exhaustive than as a matter of fact they were, 
and it was only shortly before our reappearance on the scene that local diggers 
a begun to turn their attention to a large mound to which we had given a very 
short trial. 
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Work at Oxyrhynchus was continued for five more seasons, and with marked 
suecess. The yield in these later years perhaps never quite equalled the astonishing 
How of the original season, but very large quantities of papyri were obtained, including 
in the last two winters some rich pockets of literary remains which have supplied the 
most valuable texts in our subsequent publications. Even when we finally left the site 
it was evident that there was still a good deal to be found; an Italian expedition has 
in fact since found some of it, and the natives, who are now busily clearing the site 
for agricultural purposes, continue to obtain more, which eventually comes into the 
market. But the return in papyri for the outlay on the excavations had become in- 
creasingly smaller during our final season. 

In 1907 Dr. Grexrert’s health temporarily broke down, and I was subsequently 
too much occupied with editorial duties to be able to continue the annual visits to Egypt. 
The task of further exploration was therefore entrusted to Mr. Jonysoy, working the first 
year (1909—1910) with Dr. Buackway and in the three following seasons by himselt. 
Some useful additions to our stock of Ptolemaic cartonnage were obtained trom the 
cemeteries of Heracleopolis and Aphroditopolis, and a fair quantity of papyri, both literary 
and documentary, from the town mounds of Antinoe. Since 1913 excavations have not 
been resumed. A vast mass of material had been acquired, and in the absence of a 
specially attractive site for further operations, with their greatly enhanced costliness owing 
to the rise in rates of wages in Egypt, it has seemed advisable, for a time at any rate, 
to concentrate on the task of publication. 

Such, in brief, is the record of the Branch’s field work. As I have said, it fell to 
us to lead the way, and in this instance the pioneers were rewarded by an unequalled 
harvest. French, German and Italian explorers were soon induced by our good fortune 
to take a hand and to imitate our methods: but though they have made valuable dis- 
coveries, they have never quite succeeded, I think, in rivalling our results either in 
quantity or quality. We had the advantage of being first in the field and the good Inck 
to hit on betimes and to retain the site of Oxyrhynchus, which besides producing a 
multitude of official documents, has proved by far the most fertile source of literary 
remains which has come to light in Egypt. 

To turn now to our publications. The first Graeco-Roman memoir, namely, Oxy- 
rhynchus I, was issued in 1898, and since that there have been seventeen more memoirs 
including two double volumes, Hibeh J and Tehtunis I, the latter being issued in eom- 
bination with the University of Calitornia to which those particular papyri belonged. In 
these volumes over 2600 texts have been published and described, comprising many 
literary pieces of importance. Let me briefly recall some of these. In the theological 
section there were the two series of the Sayings of Jesus, which, I suppose, have excited 
more general interest and given rise to more protracted discussion than any other indi- 
vidual papyrus. Discussion is by no means over yet. Last year there appeared Mr. Eviiyy 
Wurrer’s new edition with an extensive commentary, for the Cambridge Press: more 
recently still Dr. Scuupart ot Berlin has made a fresh attempt at reconstruction of one 
of the more mutilated passages, and in a lecture given in Oxford and printed in the 
hepositor for February, Dr. Bartiet has proposed to refer the Sayings to the so-called 
“(Gospel of the Twelve” which he regards ay an early Alexandrian adaptation. for local 
use, of the more historic and canonical tradition. Evidently the problems raised by the 
discovery of the “Sayings” retain their interest. 
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Another notable fragment from Oxyrhynchus is the well-preserved leaf from a lost 
gospel published in Part V. and relating an encounter between our Lord and a chiet 
priest in the Temple at Jerusalem. With regard to the value of that fragment, the pre- 
valeut opinion seems to be that the credibility uf the author's remarkably circumstantial 
details concerning the temple and its ceremonial was rather underestimated in our edition, 
and one eritic has even maintained that the fragment is here a better authority than 
St. Matthew. To Oxyrhynchus again we owe the earliest existing evidence for the text 
of both the Septuagint and New Testament. The oldest Biblical papyrus so far discovered 
is probably some fragments of the book of Genesis in vol. III, which are to be placed 
in the earlier decades of the third century, if indeed they do not go back to the second. 
To the third century too belong fragments of St. Matthew's and St. Juhn’s Gospels, and 
of several of the Epistles. A long piece of the Epistle to the Hebrews of a somewhat 
later date (about the middle of the fourth century) is especially useful, because the Codex 
Vaticanus, with which the papyrus was apparently in close agreement, is here defective. 
Of non-canonical literature I may note remains of two new versions of the book of 
Tobit, and a small leaf. only just published, from the Diduche. older this by some eight 
centuries than the single manuscript hitherto known of that treatise. The Oxyrhynchus 
collection, further, has brought several fragments in the original Greek of Christian 
books extant in translations, affording instructive tests of the translator's accuracy. Such 
are pieces of the dpocalypse of Buruch, previously preserved only in Syriac, of the 
treatise of Irenaeus against heresies, extant in Latin, and of the conclusion of the 
Shepherd of Hermas, which was extant in Latin and Ethiopic: in this last instance a 
fragment of the lost original from Oxyrhynchus combines with another in the Amherst 
collection to convict anew the notorious dealer, Simonides, of forgery. The most recent 
example of this class of literature is perhaps also the most valuable, a fragment of the 
Greek original of the Apology of Aristides, edited in Part XV, which supplies a crucial 
test of the rival versions of that important work and marks a new phase in its textual 
criticism. 

One or two notable liturgical texts also call for mention. A third century fragment 
of a Christian hymn with the musical notation, lately published in Part XV. provides 
what is much the oldest specimen of church music. Apart from its intrinsic interest 
this affords a striking indication of the advanced stage of development of the Church 
at Oxyrhynchns at that early period. Another papvras concerning the local Church and, 
thouzh not literary, of special interest to the liturgiologist, is the sixth-century calendar 
of chief services in a number of Oxyrhynchite churches. This is much the oldest 
veclesiastical calendar trum Egypt and, besides its long list of churches, supplies 
valuable intormation concerning the various festivals. 

In the classical section we may point to several first-rate discoveries. From (sx 
rhynchus has come that most significant addition to dramatic literature, the Iehneutae 
of Sophocles, which has happily overthrown the unique position previously occupied by 
the Cyclops of Euripides, and affords for the first time a fair idea ot a Sophoclean 
Satyr play. A second notable accession to the remains of Greek drama is the extensive 
remains of the Hypstpyle of Euripides, trom which the plot of the tragedy can in large 
measure be reconstructed and which include some connected passages of considerable 
beauty. Substantial pieces ot the Perikeirumene and the Colux of Menander are very 
useful supplements to the Cairo manuscript, and rank high among the surviving 
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fragments of this most popular of the Greek dramatists, who has been xo fortunately 
resuscitated during the period under review. In lyric poetry too, the gains are striking. 
Oxyrhynchus has actually produced six distinct papyri of Sappho and four of Alcaeus; 
and although they do not contain many consecutive passages or a large number of 
perfect verses, they have greatly augmented the remnants and extended our knowledge 
of the style and vocabulary of the great Lesbian poets. Of Aleaeus indeed the surviving 
fragments have been almost doubled in bulk by recent discoveries, which have also 
added two new forms of Alcaic stanza, one, as is now seen, imitated by Horace, the 
other quite unknown. Another less familiar early lyrist, Ibyeus of Rhegium, is probably 
exemplified in the most recent volume by a consecutive piece containing over forty 
complete verses, that is about four times the length of the longest fragment previously 
extant. But the greatest gainer has been Pindar, whose fragments now present an 
appearance very different trom that of twenty years ago. In Bercx’s Pvetae Lyrici, 
Pindar’s Puevns were represented by twelve verses. They can now muster nearly 
300 complete and many more broken lines. Of his Partheneia and Dithyrambs too, 
substantial pieces have been recovered, by which a real insight into the poet's method 
in those classes of composition is now first afforded. Nor has Bacchylides been left out 
quite in the cold; of him we have found two papyri, one covering a passage already 
known from the British Museum manuscript, another giving some imperfect specimens 
of his Skolia, a class which was not there represented. Clearly the great lyrists were 
still in much demand in the Roman period at Oxyrhynehus, and even such a minor 
light as Cereidas of Megalopolis, a once shadowy figure who thanks to one of our 
papyri has now assumed substance and definition, found his readers. 

Another poet of the decadence for whom the Graeco-Roman Branch may claim to 
have done much is a person of tar greater literary eminence than Cercidas, Callimachus. 
His surviving remains were of course already considerable, but the ornate formality 
of the Hymns and the restricted compass of the Epiyrams hardly permitted a just 
estimate of his poetic quality, and still less was this revealed in the long series of dis- 
connected fragments which are for the most part grammarians’ citations in illustration 
of a rare word or phrase. With the recovery of considerable portions of the sletly and 
fambi, now tollowed in the recently published volume by tragments of a practically 
unknown poem, the Vietory of Sosibins, the material at the critic’s disposal has become 
more adequate, and the facile ingenuity and polished skill of the poet, as well as his 
limitations, can be better appreciated. One of the Oxyrhynchus papyri fortunately 
includes a substantial part of what was probably the most celebrated in the whole of 
Callimachus’s writings, the love story of Acontius and Cydippe. The grounds of its 
fame can now be discerned. 

In prose, acquisitions of the highest rank happen to have been scarcer. First in 
importance, no doubt, stand the lengthy historical fragments which tor want of agreement 
on a more precise name are commonly known as those of the Oxyrhynchus historian, 
or as the Hellenica Owyrhynchia, and deal with the events of the vears 396—395 B.C, 
On the question of the identity of the writer much diseussion has not yet produced 
any large consensus of opinion. though latterly evidence has been accumulating in favour 
of Ephorus. If, as I myself now have little doubt, Ephorus was the author, then we 
have obtained for the first time an adequate specimen of the work of a writer who 
ranks high in the list of Greek historians. In any case, whether Ephorus or not, the 
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discovery makes material contributions to the history uf Greece at the beginning of 
the fourth century B.C.. and the chapter on the constitution of Boeotia is particularly 
illuminating. Moreover this author is now seen to be one of the chief sources of Diodurus: 
and the fraements thus enable us to discern how that compiler, upon whom our know- 
ledge of the events of the third and fourth centuries B.C. so largely depends, used 
his authorities. In the department of philosophy some fairly substantial fragments of 
Antiphon Sophistes, besides adding to the remains of early Greek prose, throw a weleome 
light on the outlook of one of the older sophists, whose teaching proves tu have been 
much more unorthodox than had been supposed. In oratory, some new fragments of 
Lysias are of sufficient compass to convey an idea of the drift of three of his lost 
speeches. A life of Euripides by Satyrus provides a double surprise in being not only 
cast in the form of a dialogue, but a dialogue in which one at least (perhaps more) 
of the interlocutors is a woman. That a representative of the female sex should take 
part in a discussion of the career and character of the reputed misogynist seems appropriate 
enough. and perhaps it is not unduly fanciful to see a special significance in the name 
under which she is introduced, Eukleia, or Fair Fame. At any rate. this find provides 
a new chapter in the history of biographical composition.’ 

There are many shorter pieces of which some mention might well be made: for 
example, a valuable fragment of Aristoxenus, the chief ancient authority on metre: or 
the precious scrap of a list of Olympic victors, which fixes several doubtful dates in 
connexion with Pindar and Bacchylides and offers some important evidence on the 
history of Greek sculpture; or the fragments of Heraclides Lembus’ epitome of Hermippus, 
which solve a dispute concerning the nature of his epitomes of other biographers; or 
the instructive specimens. included in the latest volume, of the work of early lexicographers; 
or the papyrus containing, apparently, acting copies of a farce and mime, which provides 
an example of the Greek mime as actually performed to a popular audience in the 
second century. These will serve as illustrations of the wide range of the discoveries 
and the manner in which they help to fill, in this direction or in that, the gaps in our 
knowledge. And let us not forget to take credit for the one outstanding literary find 
in Latin, an epitome of some of the lost books of Livy. Another fragment of a lost 
Latin work was published in the last volume, and though of less general interest than 
the Livy is of importance to the jurist. This is a leaf from an index to the Codex of 
Justinian, not however to the second edition, which is what has come down to us, but 
tu the first edition issued five years betore. 

Of extant classics there are of course many noteworthy representatives in our 
publications, from Homer downwards. While in general confirming tradition, these texts 
sometimes bring valuable new readings or confirmation of modern emendations. One 
conspicuous example may be cited by way of illustration, a long fragment from el 
HWibeh of the anonymous treatise on Rhetoric addressed to Alexander, and older by no 
less than seventeen centuries than any previously known manuscript of the treatise. It 
confirms cizht conjectares, and in a dozen or more passages gives what is no doubt 
a textual improvement. This particwlar papyrus, again, well illustrates a second important 
result of the new data, namely the danger of pinning one’s faith to any single manuscript 
or samily of manuscripts. That may be all very well as a working principle, but as 
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the papyri have proved over and over again, no one manuscript or class of manuscripts, 
whether classical or Biblical, holds any monopoly of the truth, and the prudent critic 
will not neglect the testimony of witnesses commonly reckoned inferior. Owing to its 
very early date, again, this Hibeh papyrus of the “Prrogizi sods *AléSaxdoov has an 
important bearing on the disputed authorship of the treatise, and shows that whether 
by Aristotle or Anaximines or someone else, it must at any rate have been composed 
not later than the fourth century B.C. Other striking cases where current views as 
to date of authorship have had to be revised in the light of the new evidence, are those 
of the romance writers Chariton and Achilles Tatius. It is now ascertained from papyri 
from the Fayim and Oxyrhynchus that Chariton wrote not later than the beginning 
of the third century and Achilles Tatius not later than the beginning of the fourth. A 
recent critic had ventured to bring Achilles Tatius down a couple of centuries later 
than that. These chronological modifications of course affect profoundly the history of 
the development of Greek Romance. 

In connexion with papyrus datings, I may briefly refer to the many contributions 
made by our publications, which include numerous plates of specially selected facsimiles, 
to the science of palaeography. For the chronology of literary hands in particular, 
where what is most needed is the multiplication of fixed points, of examples dated 
precisely or within narrow limits, our collections have been decidedly productive. It 
would perhaps hardly be too much to claim that, in so far as the views expressed in 
that standard authority, Sir Frepertc Kenyon’s Palueoyraphy of Greck Papyrt, now 
need qualification or revision, it is largely in consequence of the operations of the 
Graeco-Roman Branch. 

So far I have been speaking only of literary papyri; there remain the non-literary, 
which occupy a large space in our publications. These documents extend from the be- 
ginning of the third century B.C. to the eighth A. D., and illustrate with a surprising 
completeness the various activities of official and private life. The Society's volumes 
contain not only the lengthiest series of such texts, but, it may fairly be maintained, on 
the whole the most important. For instance, in Wirckry and Murrets’s standard selection 
of representative texts, approximately one quarter of the whole is taken irom our publi- 
cations. Or again, in a recent article in which all the known examples of the edicts 
issued by the Roman prefects of Egypt were collected, it was noticeable that over one 
half of them had been discovered and edited by ourselves. Practically every monograph 
in which the papyrus evidence is utilized, tells a similar tale: the (zraeco-Roman memoirs 
will mostly be found bulking large in the list of authorities. It is, moreover, gratifying 
to know that the method of publication which we have from the outset adopted for 
these documents, with a readable text, translations and concise commentaries, has met 
with general approval, and indeed, to a considerable extent, with that sincerest form of 
flattery, imitation. 

As is well known, our papyri when published are periodically distributed among 
various museums and libraries. The authorities of the British Museum have been guod 
enough to organize, in connexion with this twenty-fifth anniversary, a special exhibition 
of the papyri which have been acquired by presentation trom the Egypt Exploration 
Society. The exhibition will remain open through the summer, so that anyone who is 
interested may have an opportunity of sceing the scope and value of the accessions, 
expecially the literary accessions. to the national collection as a result of our work. And 
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let it not be forgotten that these specimens represent but a small portion of the total 
number distributed, and that the Bodleian Library, for instance, has benefited almost 
to an equal extent. We have, however, aimed at keeping accessible either in London 
or Oxford the more important and difficult of the texts, those on which questions of 
reading would be most likely to arise. Hence not a few of the more notable discoveries 
which have been mentioned above will be found in the London exhibition. 

With regard to the future, the question of further exeavations at present remains, 
as has been said, in abeyance. Our first duty is to publish what we have found, and 
the extravagant cost of printing now prevailing leaves no balance for fresh field work, 
which moreover is itself a much more expensive business than it was beture the war, 
so that a remunerative site would not be readily discoverable. However, we are not 
likely for a good many years to come to suffer from lack of material. How many more 
volumes will be needed for the adequate publication of the Oxyrhynchus papyri is not 
easy to estimate, but there may well be as many more as have been already issued. 
Neither can any confident prediction be given as to the relative value of what has now 
been edited and what is yet to come. It may turn out that we have seen the best of 
the literary pieces, but that many remain admits of no doubt. Then, besides the Oxy- 
rhynehus collection, there is a quantity of cartonnage from the Fayim, el Hibeh, Ahnas 
and Attih, to be dealt with, as well as the papyri found by Mr Jonysoy in the mounds 
of Antinoe. The hope may therefore be indulged that the fiftieth anniversary of the birth 
ot the Graeco-Roman Branch, when it arrives, may find another long list of discoveries 
to be recorded, worthy to stand beside those to which we can point today. 

Be that as it may, I trust that it will be conceded that the Branch has already 
justified its existence, and that its subscribers, whether they are interested in Biblical 
and Christian studies, in the Greek language and literature, in the history and institutions 
ot Graeco-Roman Egypt, or in the common life of the people under Ptolemaic and Roman 
rule, in short, wherever their special interests may lie, have, to put it in the lowest 
terms, seen a good return tor their money. 

Like other learned societies, vurs has inevitably been feeling the eftects of the war. 
The continental support which we enjoyed has naturally dwindled: at home we have 
lost sume subscribers. unhappily, by death; and as averyone knows, subscriptions offer 
one of the easiest of economies. These losses are not being made good so fast as could 
be wished, and unless the output of the coming five-and-twenty years is to fall short ot 
the last twenty-five, it is essential that the gaps should be filled. If the record of the 
Graeco-Roman Branch may legitimately be regarded with a certain pride and satisfaction, 
we may not unreasonably ask for increased support for the future. 
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The great work ot the Graeco-Roman Branch of the Egypt Exploration Society, 
during the twenty-five years of its existence, has been the discovery and publication of 
the Oxyrhynchus Papyri. It is difficult at the present day to realise how epoch-making 
that work has been, and how special is the character which it still possesses. The great 
discoveries which preceded it had been the product, either of an isolated group of mummy 
cartonnages, like the Petrie Papyri trom Tell Gurob, or of a chance discovery of a jar 
containing documents, like those of the Serapeum at Memphis, or of rolls found in a 
few tombs, like the Hyperides manuscripts of the middle of the century, or the British 
Museum acquisitions of 1890. The Oxyrhynchus papyri belong to a different category. 
They are the fruit of a careful and scientific examination of the rubbish heaps sur- 
rounding one of the more important towns of Graeco-Roman Egypt. They are not of 
a single period, nor do they form a homogeneous group. They range in date from the 
first century before Christ to the seventh century of our era, from the beginnings of 
Roman rule to the Arab conquest. They include literary texts, both Christian and pagan, 
official and administrative documents, legal and commercial papers, pecuniary accounts 
and private letters. They cover, in fact, the whole range of lite. 

It is this characteristic, apart from the intrinsic value of many of the individual 
texts, which gives them a special interest. They show us a section, as it were, of the 
life, the thoughts, the interests and the occupations of a Graeco-Roman provincial town. 
They have a human interest, over and above the contribution which they make to our 
knowledge of Greek (and occasionally of Roman) literature, of Roman and Byzantine 
administrative methods, of law, of economics, and of palaeography. From this point of 
view it is worth while to keep them isolated from the masses of papyri which have 
accrued from other sources, and to study them as a group by themselves. 

I propose to take as my subject one aspect only of Oxyrhynchan life, namely its 
intellectual character; to see what evidence the rubbish-heaps of the town give us as to 
the means of intellectual culture which a Greek inhabitant may have had at various 
periods. I do not say that it can be a complete picture. Not every book in Oxyrhynehus 
need have found its way to the rubbish-heap. Books which we know to have been in 
existence elsewhere, at Hermopolis, at Antinoopolis, at Aphroditopolis, may equally have 
been known there, though we have no direct evidence of the fact. But the knowledge. 
so far as it goes, is definite. We have at least a minimum level of Greek culture in an 
Eeyptian provincial town; and though we cannot argue thence as to the level of 
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scholarship at Alexandria, we are entitled to apply our results to provincial Egypt in 
general, trom the First Cataract to the Delta. And from no other town but Oxyrhynchus 
is the evidence at all so full and so comprehensive. 

Another limitation of our knowledge must also be mentioned by way of warning. 
The publication of the Oxyrhynchus papyri is very tar from being completed. At Ox- 
ford alone, we are told, there are materials tor at least as many more yolumes as those 
which have already appeared: and when the Society abandoned the site, an Italian 
organisation similar to our own took it up, and has already produced some of the fruit 
of its gleanings. Hence it is possible, and indeed, I suppose, certain that fragments of 
literary works hitherto unrepresented will come to light. But the present generation 
cannot wait until the stream has ceased to tlow. Here, as in other fields of knowledge, 
it is useful from time to make provisional surveys of results, and to leave future years 
to correct and amplity our conclusions in the light of fuller evidence. It is only necessary 
to warn one’s readers that the conclusions here offered are provisional and make no 
claim to finality. 

The first step is to see what the bulk of our material amounts to. Omitting on 
the one hand all Homeric papyri, since the presence of Homer wherever the Greek 
language was spoken and at all periods is unquestionable, and on the other a few 
scraps which can only doubtfully be classed as literature, the total number of literary 
manuscripts represented is 390. Some of them are substantial rolls, such as those of 
Plato's Symposium or the Hellenic which we may now attribute with fair confidence 
to Ephorus: others are mere scraps containing a few mutilated lines; but all alike 
testity to the existence in Oxyrhynchus of manuscripts, once complete, containing the 
works represented by them. The merest scrap of an ode of Sappho is as complete evi- 
dence of a manuscript containing at least one of the books of her poems as if we had 
the entire roll. So that we already know of 390 literary manuscripts which were extant 
in Oxyrhynchus in the Graeco-Roman period. 

The next point is their distribution in time. Only six are assigned by the editors to 
the first century before Christ. Of the rest, recognising that in many cases it is uncertain 
whether a papyrus belongs to the end of one century or the beginning of the next, and 
accepting in such cases, for the purpose of these provisional statistics, the earlier possible 
date, 38 are assigned to the first century, 113 to the second, 121 to the third, 51 to 
the fourth. 48 to the fifth, 12 to the sixth, and one to the seventh. 

Since Messrs Grexrect and Huyr reported, as Jong ago as 1907, that all the mounds 
oe ae to fourth eae ee had been examined, and even in the Byzantine 
mounds only those portions had been negleeted which had ever * bene 
fannie we re tairly regard these figures as ee ee 
character of their contents and their chronological distribution. The first and most 
obvious conclusion from them is that we must regard the second and third centuries 
ax the period during which Greck culture flourished most at Oxyrhynchus. It 
is perhaps noteworthy that the disturbed political condition of the Roman Empire 
in the third century appears to have had no injurious effect in this respect. The 
period of the evanescent emperors who followed Severus is hardly less productive 
of classical Greek papyri than that of Trajan, Hadrian and the Antonines, the 
solden period of the Empire. But the reign of Diocletian. which introduced so 
marked a ehange in achninistration. and even in handwriting, must be taken as the 
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beginning of an age in which Greek culture underwent a serious decline. Two causes 
may have cooperated to produce this result. The economic collapse, of which there is 
evidence in a wholesale depreciation of currency, to which no parallel can be adduced 
except in Central and Eastern Europe at the present day, must have produced conditions 
highly unfavourable to‘edueation and literature. And the adoption of Christianity as the 
official religion at the end of the first quarter of the fourth century introduced a new 
and dangerous competitor. The multiplication of books of Christian literature was no 
longer exposed to interruption by official interference, and to the danger of wholesale 
destructions in times of active persecution, as in the reigns of Decius and Diocletian. 
Consequently we shall find, when we analyse these figures more closely, that a consi- 
derable proportion of the manuscripts of the fourth and fifth centuries contain works 
of Christian literature, and that the decline of classical literature is even more marked 
than is shown by the reduction in the total numbers. 

To this more detailed analysis we may now proceed, with a view to seeing what 
books were current in Oxyrhynchus in successive periods, and to what extent works 
now lost were still extant. The caution must, however, be repeated that our evidence 
does not give us the whole truth. We have no complete libraries, but only the debris 
of libraries. Works that were commonly known may be expected to be represented 
there, and possibly some works of which only a few copies existed: but there may 
have been other works of which a few or single copies were possessed by individuals 
which did not find their way into the rubbish-heaps. These dry and dusty mounds 
preserved their fragmentary treasures, while many precious rolls may have perished in 
the moist strata underlying them, and possibly others in the damp soil of the cemetery. 

If the small group of papyri assigned to the first century B.C. be attached to 
those which are dated as certainly or possibly belonging to the first century of our 
era, we have for this earliest period evidence of the currency at Oxyrhynchus of the 
following authors, in addition to Homer: Alcaeus, Aleman (probably:, Bacchylides (the 
Scolia\, Aristophanes (perhaps), Callimachus (the Aetia and Sosibi Victoria), Demosthenes 
(two MSS. of the De Corona), Euripides (Orestes and Phoenissae\, Hesiod (Works and 
Days), the Epistles attributed to Hippocrates, some lyries plausibly assigned to 
Ibyeus, Isocrates (ITegi ‘Artiddoews and Trapeziticus), Menander (ITeqizetqouéry,), Pindar 
(lao dévere and Paeans, besides a Paean of uncertain authorship), Sophron (limes), 
Theocritus, Thucydides (no Jess than five manuscripts), and Xenophon (/Zellencca, 
Oeconomicus and Memorabilia); together with three unknown comedies, a collection of 
epigrams, three historical works, three books of lyries, one of philosophy, two tragedies, 
a work on mythology and a commentary of uncertain character. It will be observed 
that no less than 27 of these manuscripts, out of a total of 44, contained works which 
have not otherwise come down to us. Poetry shows a marked predominance over prose, 
and lyrics over other forms of poetry; and while Aeschylus and Sophocles are notable 
absentees from the poets, Herodotus, Plato, Aristotle, and all the orators except Demosthenes 
and Isocrates make more formidable gaps in the list of prose authors. 

For the second century the list is much longer. The authors that can be identified 
include Aeschines (two MSS. of the Jn (tesiphontem) and his namesake, Aeschines 
Soeraticus, Aleaeus (four MSS.), Apollonius Rhodius (3), Aratus, Archilochus, Aristotle 
(Hootgentizé:), Babrius, Bacchylides (Dithyrambs, a fragment of one of the odes in the 
great British Museum papyrus). Cercidas (Meliambi\, Chariton (Chuereas and Callirhoe’, 
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Cratinus (Dionysalexandrosi, Demosthenes (the author best represented of all, with two 
MSS. of the De Corona, one containing the Olyathiacs, Philippics and De Puce, one 
of the De Pace by itself — so far as we know —, one of the Ve Fulsa Leyatione, 
three of the In “Timocratem, two of the Contra Boeotwm, one of the first speech 
In Avistogeitonem, one of the Hooiua, and one of an anonymous lite of the orator), 
Ephorus (if the Helleniea Oryrhynchia, one of the most important of the whole collection, 
may be assigned to him), Euripides (Archelaus, Electra and Hypsipyle), Hellanicus (Atlantis), 
Heraclides Lembus, Herodotus (4 MSS.), Hesiod (Scutui and ‘Hoie.), Hippocrates 
(Epidemia\, Isaeus (perhaps), Isocrates (Puneyyricus), Menander (lax and a collection 
of arguments}, Panerates (Hadrian and Autinous), Pindar (one of the Epinicia, one of 
Dithyrambs and one or two of Pueans), Plato (Euthydemus and Lysis, two of the Gorgias, 
one of the Laches, two of the Phaedo, one of the Phaedrus, one of the Politicus, two 
of the Republic, one of the Symposium), Sappho (2), Satyrus’ Life of Luripides, Sophocles 
(dntiyone, Trachiniae, Eurypylus, and the satyric drama Ichneutue\, Theocritus, Thuevdides 
(5 MSS. and a commentary), and Nenophon (dauwhasis and Hellenica), The works of 
which the author has not been identitied include one of biography, nine comedies, three 
hexameter poems, six which appear to be history, three books of lyrics, a mime, four 
works of oratory, three of philosophy, a satyrie drama and a tragedy. 

Out of this total of 111 manuscripts, 59 are of works previously unknown, besides 
one so recently discovered as Bacchylides, and 51 of those that have long been with us, 
and it will be observed that most of the great names are represented, though never to 
the full extent of their now extant works. Demosthenes and Plato are there in some 
turce, Pindar, Sophocles, Euripides, Thucydides and Herodotus are substantially 
represented, and the lost authors include poets so famous as Sappho, Alcaeus and 
Menander. Imperfect as the collection is as the embodiment of Greek literature as a 
whole, it is sufficient to show that the Oxyrhynchan Greek of the period of the 
Antunines was in a position to be fairly acquainted with his national culture. Aeschylus 
(no doubt too diftfeult to be ever popular) and Aristophanes (perhaps too local in his 
humour) are the most important names missing from the list, while Aristotle cannot be 
said to be seriously represented. It is also perhaps surprising that Hyperides, elsewhere 
so well preserved in Evypt, makes no appearance here. 

It should be added that the end of the century perhaps sees the first appearance 
of Biblical and Christian literature. A fragment of the book of Genesis in the Septuagint 
versiun, and the famous first fragment of the Sayings of Jesus, which made so great 
a yensation at its first publication in 1397, are assigned to the second or third century. 
The Genesis in particular has a very early look, and both are at any rate as old as 
several of the papyri enumerated in the list that has just been given. Both, it shoultl 
be notieed, are in codex form, which is characteristic of most of the early Christian 
literature, at a time when the codex was not the fashionable formut for books, but was 
characteristic of cheap and perhaps private copies. 

In the third century, though the total number of fragments increases, the record of 
classical Greek literature at Oxyrhynehus begins to decline. It is interesting to compare the 
list of authors with that for the second century. It comprises Aeschines (De Falsa 
Legatione and Ln Ctesiphuntem, Antiphanes (ArvFouroyoria), Antiphon Sophistes 
two MSS.!, Apollonius Rhodius (3), some scholia on the Acharnians of Aristophanes, 
Aristuxenus ‘one MS. certainly and perhaps two), Callimachus (Jambi), Choerilus, 
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Demosthenes (three of the De Corona, two of the In aristocratem, one of the Jn 
Meidinm and one of the La Timocratem), Euclid, Euripides (Andromache, Hecuba, 
Medea and Phoentssue), Herodotus (2), Hesiod (one of the Theoyonia and two of the 
Catalogues), a speech for Lycophron which may be by Hyperides, Julius Africanus 
(Keoroi), Isocrates (Contra Sophistus), Lysias (Contra Hippothersem and at least three 
other speeches), Menander (Coluz, Misotusrog, and perhaps another), Philo, perhaps 
one MS. of Pindar, Plato (Laws, Phaedrus, Protayoras, and two of the Republic), Sappho 
(three certain and one doubtful), Sophocles (Electra), Theophrastus (Characters), 
Thucydides (51, Xenophon (lwabasis and three of the Cyropaedia). The works of un- 
known authorship include an anthology, two works of astrology (one prose and one 
verse), five comedies, six hexameter poems, apparently epics, one book of epigrams, 
seven which appear to be histories, one work of literary eriticism, two volumes of 
lyrics, one work of magic ‘in verse), one of medicine, four unidentified orations, one 
panegyrical poem, five works of philosophy, one of rhetoric, four which appear to be 
romances, and two tragedies. The proportion of known works to unknown in this 
century works out at 40 to 63, but of those which are unknown a much smaller 
proportion can be assigned to their authors than was the case in the second century. 

Besides these remains of classical Greek literature, there are three Latin works 
(one copy of Livy, book I, one a previously unknown Epitome of Livy, and a para- 
phrase of some lines of Virgil), and fifteen works of Biblical or Christian literature. 
The latter include two MSS. of Genesis, two of Exodus, one of Tobit, one of 
St. Matthew, three of St. John, one of St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, one of the 
Epistle of St. James, one of the Apocalypse, one of the Sayings uf Jesus, one 
apocryphal Gospel, and one of Hermas. 

As compared with the second century, the number of identifiable authors is less, 
but the same names are conspicuous: Demosthenes, Plato, Thucydides, Euripides, 
Apollonius Rhodius, with Sappho and Menander noticeable among the lost writers of 
greater note. Aeschines, Hesiod, Herodotus and Nenophon are fairly represented, much 
as before. The main features to notice are the increase in the unidentifiable authors, 
some of whom may be suspected to be of minor, and perhaps only of local, importance, 
and the marked increase in Christian literature. Although Christianity was still an un- 
authorized religion, and though this century includes the persecutions of Decius and 
Diocletian, it is evident that it had adherents at Oxyrhynchus, who possessed some at 
least of the sacred books of their faith. 

With the fourth century we find a great change. Of the 51 manuscripts represented 
among our rubbish-heaps, only twelve contain works of Greek classical literature. 
Three are Latin, and as many as 36 are Christian (including under that heading the 
Septuagint Old Testament}. The classical authors who survive in this débacle are 
Achilles Tatius (the romance of Clitophon and Leucippe), Callimachus (Aetia and Jambi), 
Demosthenes (De Pace), an epitome of Herodotus, Hesiod (Scutum), Isocrates (Ad 
Demonicum, and a roll containing the Panegyricus and De Puce), Menander (Epitrepontes), 
Sophocles (jar), and three MSS. of Thucydides. Of these only three, the Callimachus 
and Menander, are of works that have not come down to us intact, and the unidentified 
works, which figure so largely in the second and third centuries, cease altogether. 
The popularity of Thucydides remains marked, Demosthenes, Isocrates, and Sophocles 
are represented, but Plato and Euripides have disappeared altogether. 
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The Latin works are the Aeneid, Sallust’s Cautil/ine, and an unknown philosophical 
treatise. The interest in Latin literature, therefore. remains practically negligible. 

The Christian literature ranges over the canonical books of both Testaments, but 
also includes several uncanonical works, and some specimens of the early Christian 
writers. The Old Testament is represented by one Septuagint and one Old Latin copy 
of Genesis, two manuscripts of Leviticus, one of Joshua, and four of the Psalms; the 
New Testament by three manuscripts of St. John’s Gospel, one of the Acts, one each 
of Romans, 1st Corinthians, Philippians, 1st and 2nd Thessalonians, two of Hebrews, 
one each of the Epistle of St. James, the First Epistle of St. Peter, and the First Epistle 
ot St. John, and two of the Apocalypse. The uncanonical literature consists of three 
Gospels (one of a Gnostic character!, the Apocalypse of Baruch, 6th Ezra, the Acts 
of Peter and the Acts of John. The early Christian writers include the Didache, the 
dApulogy of Aristides, and three copies of the Shepherd of Hermas. This list is enough 
to show that Christianity was widely spread in Oxyrhynchus in the fourth century, and 
that its literature was really studied. 

In the fifth century the proportion of classical literature is higher. Out of 48 manu- 
scripts of which fragments have come to light, 22 contain Greek classical literature, 
six Latin and 20 Christian literature. The most noteworthy feature in the survival of 
the Greek classics is the sudden emergence of Aristophanes, who has hitherto hardly 
heen represented in our lists. One group of fragments from a papyrus codex, or (as the 
editors consider more probable) separate codices, includes the Anights, Clouds, Froys, 
Peace and Wasps, while the Plutvs appears separately, and there are two fragments 
which are doubtfully assigned to lost works of the same poet. In addition we have 
Callimachus | Hekale). Demosthenes (De Falsa Legatione), Euripides (Hecuba, Orestes, 
a MS. containing both the Orestes and the Medea), Isocrates (Ad Demonicum and In 
Nicoclem\, Menander (Muootuevos), Sophocles (two MSS. of the Vedipus Tyrannus), and 
Theocritus: while the unidentified works include a life of Aleibiades, two comedies and 
a tragedy. In all we have fourteen known works of Greek literature in as many 
manuscripts and eight lost works. 

Qf Latin literature there is the (atiline of Sallust, two manuscripts of Cicero 
‘one eontaining the Second Verrine and the Pro Caelio, the other the Second Verrine 
again, with the De Limperio Un. Pompei), two of the cleneid, and a Greek paraphrase 
of the same. 

The Christian literature is distributed very differently from that of the fourth century. 
Of the Old Testament there is only a manuscript of Judges, while from the New 
Testament there are no less than four copies of St. Matthew, one of St. Mark, one of 
Numans, two of Galatians, one of the Epistle of St. James, and one of the Apocalypse. 
Apocryphal literature is represented by the dcts of Paul and Thecla, and three other 
MSS. of unidentified Acts. None of the known Christian writers outside the Bible appears, 
but there are fragments of five MSS. of unidentified theology. 

For the sixth century our evidence is so slight as to be quite unrepresentative. 
We have one MS. of Pindar ympians) and one of Thucydides, with an unknown 
work on geography: one of the Seeond Verrine and a unknown Latin epic poem; Amos, 
Tobit, and Eeclesiasticus trom the Old Testament. St. John’s Gospel and Romans from 
the New: and a Biblical commentary and an unidentified theological treatise. The whole 
list is closed by a fragment of St. Matthew which is assigned to the seventh century. 
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This closes the evidence at present available as to the literary culture ot Graeco- 
Roman Oxyrhynchus. The evidence cannot be pressed too far, since it is, from the 
nature of things, imperfect; but certain broad conclusions can legitimately be drawn. 
The first characteristic which stands out prominently is the marked difference between 
the second and third centuries on the one hand, and the fourth and fifth centuries on the 
other; that is, between the period before, and the period atter, the recognition of Christianity. 
Betore the conversion of Constantine, Christianity, if it existed, existed unostentatiously, 
und its literature was not current. If any of its books were in circulation, they were kept 
hidden; and many may have perished in the times of active persecution. On the other 
hand, Greek classical literature was current to a quite considerable extent. We can 
take the fragments which have been recuvered from the papyri written during the first 
three centuries of our era together, as a fair representation of the library of an Oxyrhynchan 
Greek at any point during this period. Let us see the impression which it makes. 

In the first place it is clear that our Oxyrhynchan Greek possessed many works 
which have not come down to us. Out of 208 manuscripts represented in our lists, 
103 belong to works which have been extant at least since the Renaissance, while 150 are 
of works that were wholly lost, except for citations in other authors, until Egypt came 
to our help. And of these 150, 76 cannot be referred to any identifiable author. The 
lost authors who can be identified include some of the most famous names in Greek 
literature, such as Sappho, Alcaeus, Cratinus, Ephorus, Menander, and lost works of 
Hesiod, Pindar, Sophocles, Euripides and Calimachus; and there can be no doubt 
that many of the unidentified fragments belong of right to these or other almost equally 
well known names. Some of the seventeen unidentified comedies, most of which belong 
to the New Comedy, no doubt represent lost works of Menander. The five tragedies 
and the satyric drama most probably belong to Sophocles or Euripides, who were well 
known in Oxyrhynchus. The histories, orations, lyries, and epics are less easy to assign 
to any particular author. 

Looking at the list of identifiable authors as a whole, it is fair to say that Greek 
literature was well represented in this provincial town, far away from the main centre 
of culture at Alexandria. Those of the inhabitants who were interested in literature 
‘not a large proportion of the population of any town in any country ur in any century) 
had the means of being acquainted with nearly all the greatest authors of Greece. They 
had Homer as fully as we have, and Hesiod more fully. Of the lyric poets they had 
Sappho and Alcaeus, whom we, alas, have not; they had a good deal of Pindar that 
we have not, and Bacchylides, whom we now possess impertectly, though substantially. 
There is also evidence of Aleman, and perhaps of Ibycus. The name that we miss 
with most surprise is Simonides, whom, as a better poet than Bacchylides and easier 
of comprehension than Pindar, we should have expected to be popular. There is also 
no trace of Stesichorus or Anacreon or the minor lyrists. 

Of the tragedians, Aeschylus appears to have been quite unknown. His style did 
not lend itself to popularity, and we have much reason to be thankful that he was not 
altogether lost to us. What a difference it would have made to modern literature and 
to our conception of the Greek mind, if the Orestetu had never come down to us! 
But Sophocles and Euripides were adequately known. We have direct evidence of four 
of the known dramas of Sophocles, and it is hardly likely that the Oedipus Colones 
and Philoctetes were not also extant: while they had in addition at least the Eurvypylus 
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and the Ichneutae. Euripides is not proportionately so well represented. We know only 
of the Orestes, Phoenissae, Electra, Andromache, Hecuba and AMedet, with the aArechelanus 
and Hypsipyle in addition. 

In comedy, Aristophanes makes no appearance in the first three centuries, except 
in the form of some notes on the Acharnians, but emerges surprisingly in the fifth 
century with six of his known plays; and we have the argument of one play of Cratinus, 
which seems to imply that the play itself was extant. Menander, naturally enough, is 
the chief representative of the New Comedy. Oxyrhynchus confirms the evidence ot 
Aphroditopolis as to the popularity of the “Eruiroérorreg and Heguzetgouévy,, and adds 
the Kéla& and Micotuevog, and probably several others among the unidentified fragments; 
but none of Menander’s rivals can be recognized by name. 

In history, the predominance of Thucydides and Herodotus is most noteworthy, 
with Xenophon as a good third. We have evidence of as many as fifteen copies of 
Thucydides (besides a commentary), and six of Herodotus. Of Xenophon there are nine 
manuscripts, but five of these are not historical. It is somewhat remarkable that the 
lost historians do not make a better show. The “4r9idec, of whose popularity in Athens 
there is considerable evidence, do not appear at all. Their divergent version of Athenian 
history no doubt affected Aristotle, but we have no evidence that the “49;ralwy IFolitela 
was known at Oxyrhynchus. Ephorus has indeed been brought back to light (in all 
probability) in a substantial fragment, though unfortunately not from a very interesting 
part of his history; but his disciple Diodorus makes no appearance, ard there are 
no signs of Theopompus, whom one would have expected to be popular. It is true that 
we have sixteen unidentified historical fragments, but few of them arouse much hope 
in us by any signs of importance. It is satisfactory to find the supremacy of Thucydides 
thus vindicated. 

Among the orators Demosthenes stands out, as of right, in unchallenged predominance. 
We have no less than twenty-one manuscripts of his orations, the De Corona leading 
the way with seven, and the De Falsa Legatione, De Pace, Philippics and Olynthiacs 
being also represented. Of the less important orations, the Timocrates seems to have 
been rather curiously popular, since four copies of it have been found. The opposing 
speeches ot Aeschines, De Falsa Legatione and In Ctesiphontem, were likewise extant, 
and Isvcrates was tairly well known; but the other orators do not seem to have been 
popular. Hyperides, elsewhere in Egypt so well represented, makes one doubtful 
appearance, and there is one manuscript of Lysias and perhaps one of Isaeus; but 
Demosthenes stands out as clearly among the orators as Thucydides among the historians. 

The same is true of Plato among the philosophers; and here it is a case of “Eclipse 
first and the rest nowhere”. There is evidence of sixteen MSS., covering eleven of his 
Dialozues, the Republic predominating. The other philosophers make no show worth 
mentioning. Not only is there nothing of the earlier thinkers, Empedocles, Democritus, 
Heraclitus and the rest, nor of the later Stoics and Epieureans, but Aristotle himself 
is represented only by the Hoorge-rtizd3. It is evident that Plato subsisted as literature 
tather than as philosophy, and that the citizens ot Oxyrhynchus had no taste tor 
abstract thought couched in less alluring language. 

Finally, if we mention the Alexandrian poets, Theocritus and Callimaehus, we shall 
have completed the list of the authors who appear to have had much yogue in Oxy- 
rhynehus up to the critical moment of the conversion of Constantine. 
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The list makes a good showing on the whole. It is true that many works which 
we possess make no appearance in these rubbish-heaps, and in particular that the 
number of the plays of the great tragedians which we can be certain were read in 
Qsxyrhynchus is small. Yet a community which has Homer, Plato, Thucydides, 
Demosthenes and Euripides as its tavourite authors, with substantial representation of 
Hesiod, Sappho, Pindar, Herodotus, Sophocles and Menander, cannot be said to lack a 
vood acquaintance with Greek literature. We would give a good deal that has come 
down to us, to know as much as they knew of Sappho and Menander. 

How far Christian literature was current before A. D. 325 it is impossible to say. 
That Christianity was tolerated in Egypt, with occasional intervals of persecution, is 
evident trom the mere existence of such authors as Origen and Clement of Alexandria, 
and the currency of a specially Egvptian form of the text ot the New Testament. But 
as a general rule its literature must have circulated in cheap and private copies, usually, 
as it would seem, in the form of small papyrus codices: and these were more exposed 
to risks of destruction than manuscripts of classical literature. What is certain is that 
the recognition of Christianity brought about a very marked change. It is not merely 
that the evidences of Christian books jump at once into prominence and even into 
predominance: the notable fact is that non-Christian literature undergoes an abrupt 
decline. Whereas in the third century we have 103 manuscripts of classival Greek literature, 
from the fourth we have only twelve, and from the fifth twenty-two |Homer being in 
all eases lett out of account’. Thucydides, Demosthenes, Euripides, Isocrates, Sophocles, 
Callimachus and Menander hold their ground, though with reduced figures, but the rest, 
including even Plato, drop out of sight. The tone of society must have completely altered, 
and the taste for classical literature must have been almost submerged. It was an earnest 
of what was to come. From the middle of the fourth century onwards, the hold of the 
(Greek classies on existence became precarious. They continued to exist and to be copied, 
no doubt, in the great centres, such as Constantinople, Antioch and Alexandria; but it 
is probably tair to conclude that they became the literature of the scholar rather than 
of the general public. Their decadence appears even in the texts that survive. Some of 
the later Homeric papyri from Egypt have texts of almost incredible badness. It is 
diffiewlt to understand how they can have given any pleasure, or even have been 
intelligible. to their owners. The only parallel to them is the still more amazing badness 
of the original Greek verses produced by such a lucal luminary as Dioscorus of Aphrodito. 
the sweepings of whose study are among the waits of time that have come down to 
us, but whose grammar and scansion pass man’s understanding. 

These dry statistics and lists of names are the evidence from which we can form an 
idea of the nature and extent of the culture of Graeco-Roman Egypt: and they also 
throw an interesting light on the descent of Greek literature to us. On the one hand, 
I think they show that it is to the great towns that we owe the larger part of our 
heritage. which is nothing less. in fact, than the foundation of our modern culture. So 
long as Alexandria stood, there is no reason to doubt that all Greek literature that 
much mattered was preserved there; but it was wiped out by the Arab conquest, and 
if we had depended on Alexandria alone, we should have been poor indeed. In the 
smaller provincial towns of Eeypt it seems clear that classical Greek literature was 
almost killed by Christianity; and there is no reason to suppose that the case was 
ditferent in other provinees. such as Syria or Asia, where Christianity took an equally 
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firm hold. It is difficult to think of any town except Constantinople where literary 
traditions would have been strong enough to hold their own; and 1 suspect it is to 
Constantinople that nearly all our gratitude is due. Lf Constantinuple had fallen in the 
first waves of Mohammedan conquest. our acquaintance with Greek literature might 
have been limited to Homer. a tew plays of Sophocles and Euripides. a few speeches 
ot Demosthenes, possibly Thucydides. and sueh relies as have been recovered of recent 
years from the sands of Egypt. The work of our Society would indeed have been even 
more precious than it has been: but the general impoverishment of lmmanity that would 
have been involved is incalculable. 

On the other hand, the discoveries that have been made suggest possibilities of a 
much more pleasing nature. We know that as late as the end of the third century 
(and in certain instances, such as Menander, much later) very much Creek literature 
existed which is now lost to us. We know also that complete papyrus rolls are seldom 
discovered except either in tombs or in houses. It then there is any further opportunity 
of exeavating Graeco-Roman cemeteries or houses spared by damp and white ants, it 
seems to me that this should be the direction of our search. It is true that much of 
the search would probably be fruitless. Only a small minority of the Greek inhabitants 
ot an Exyptian town probably possessed libraries of literature, and not many even of these 
would have had books buried with them. But the discovery of one zrave which contained 
intact literary rolls would be worth a season's labour; if luck was on our side. and 
the rolls contained lost works. it would be worth the cost ut several seasons. How 
aladly would we see the admirable skill and patience which Messrs Grexreci and Heyr 
have brought to the identification. restoration. and elucidation of the frazments which 
they have discovered, devoted to the editing of an intact new classic! Think what it 
would mean! The graves and houses of Egypt have given us back complete works or 
substantial fragments of Hyperides, Baechylides, Herodas. Aristotle, and large but 
tantalizing portions of Menander: to say nothing of Timotheus. whom we could have 
spared. But what if the spade of some fortunate explorer shonld open the grave of a 
Greek who had taken to his last rest a complete roll of Sappho, a play or two of 
Menander, or of Sophocles or of Euripides (and we have seen that all these were well 
represented at Oxyrhynchus up to the end of the third century, some Simonides or 
some more Pindar, or even that tragedy of Agathon, in celebration of which the poet's 
friends held that divine atterdinner conversation through the hours of a memorable night, 
until Socrates had seen all but Aeathon and Aristophanes under the table! May we 
live to see that day! Or may we hope that the lost classies, like the Ideas of Plato. 
are Jaid up tor us in Heaven? 
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HE LLENIC CULTURE IN EGYPT’ 
By H IDRIS BELL, M. A. 


In a lecture read beture this Society last vear? I pleaded for a wider recognition 
ot the value of Greek papyri to the student of ancient history, and illustrated in general 
terms certain of the lessons which they have to teach and certain subjects on which 
they throw light. In the present lecture I propose to sketch in rather more detail, though 
of necessity very inadequately, the evidence which they afford concerning the history 
ot [fellenie eulture in Egypt. 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize their value tor our knowledge of the internal 
history ot Egypt. It is obvious that documents of this description, so various in kind 
and illustrating almost every side of human lite, must contain evidence of rare abundance 
znd minuteness tor the administrative organization, the financial system, the legal 
practice, the economic development, the social lite of Egypt for over a thousand years. 
And if they did no more than this it would yet be true that the student who desires 
really to understand the history and culture of the Hellenistic and Roman world could 
learn much from what they have to tell. For though Egypt, by its peculiar geographical 
position, was a country unusually self-contained, though conditions there were in many 
respects exceptional, yet on the other hand it was, from many points of view, of very 
ereat significance for the lite and thought of that new world which the conquests ot 
Alexander and the subsequent spread of the Roman Empire had created. Under the 
tirst three Ptolemies Egypt was, on the whole, the most powerful of the kingdoms which 
had been formed out of the fragments of Alexander's Empire; and though her power 
declined under the subsequent kings she continued to be an important factor in the 
state system of the Eastern Mediterranean; while even in the first century B. C. she 
enjoyed the distinction of being the only considerable state in the Nearer East to have 
escaped absorption by Rome. That distinction ceased with the death of Cleopatra, but 
Egypt's agricultural wealth, upon which the lite of Italy largely depended, made her of 
immense importance tu the Empire; so important that Augustus, followed in this by his 
successors, forbade any Roman of senatorial rank to enter the province without special 
permission. Vespasian knew well what he was doing when he made the conquest of 
Egypt the essential preliminary to his bid for Empire, just as five centuries later He- 

! This is in the main a lecture given for the Egypt Exploration Society on March 17, 1921. and 
(With certain modifications) at University College, London, and at a meeting of the Hellenic Society in 
the same year. T had hoped betere publishing it to revise and expand it. with a view tu making it a 
less inadequate treatment of its subject. but having been a-ked. at -omewhat short notice, for an article for 
the present anniversary number. J decided to let it appear as it stands. The latter part of it muy protitably be 
supplemented by L. Wenxeen’s interesting lecture Voik und Staat in dgypien am dusgang der Kémerherrschast 
(Miinchen. 1922), received since it went to press. Weseer refers to an article by W. Scucnarr. Ffellenen 
in uy pten. im Organ der deutsch-griechisciien Gesellschatt Hellas 1921, Nr. 8. 8. 4 ff. which probably 
covers much the same ground a the present atticle. but Thave not up to the present been able to see it. 

2 Soe JOE A VE 1920), 234-246, 
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raclius, when he had decided on his revolt against Phoeas, despatched his heutenant 
Nicetas to secure Alexandria with its vranaries. Nor was the political importance of 
Egypt confined to the economic sphere; for it seems certain that the highly organized 
kingdom of the Ptolemies. inheriting a long tradition of bureaucratic administration, 
served as a model tor the eivil service of Imperial Rome. 

But it was not only in a political sense that Egvpt counted for much in Hellenistic and 
Roman history. Her capital, Alexandria. with its library and museum, was one of the 
chief intellectual centres of the world. The Alexandrian literary circle of the third century 
B.C. was the most brilliant of the post-classical schools; Alexandrian science. Alexandrian 
mathematics and mechanies, Alexandrian scholarship and literary criticism, were epoch- 
making in the development of knowledge. Moreover, just as in a geographical sense, 
standing as she did at the meeting place of several trade routes’. so also in the world 
of the mind Alexandria was a great clearing-house, where various currents of thought 
and feeling met and mingled. It was at Alexandria that the Septuagint version of the 
Old Testament was made; at Alexandria that Philo worked out his doctrine of the 
Lovos, so important for the development of Christian theology: and the great names 
of Clement. Origen and Athanasius are sutficient proof of her eminence in intellectual 
matters during Christian times, while that of Hypatia reminds us that pagan philosophy 
also continued to flourish in her schools. In the whole sphere of religion not only 
Alexandria but Egypt as a whole played a decisive part. It was from Egypt that the 
worship of Isis and Sarapis, one of the most influential cults of the later days of 
paganism, spread through the civilized world: in Egypt that Christian monasticism, of 
such overwhelming significance for the history of mediaeval Europe, took its rise. And 
one of the leading figures in later Greek literature. noteworthy not only for his intrinsic 
merits but for his influence on the technique of (rreek verse, the poet Nonnus, was a 
native of the Egyptian city of Panopolis. I repeat that the student of ancient culture 
cannot atfurd tu neglect Egypt or the science of papyrology which illuminates so many 
phases of the lite of that hinterland on which Alexandria. cherish as she might her 
Hellenic traditions. ultimately depended. 

But it is not with the administration or even the social life of Egypt as such that 
I wish to deal in this lecture: it is rather with the history of Hellenic culture in this 
very un-Hellenic environment, as it is illustrated by the papyrus texts; with the development 
and gradual transformation of that culture through successive yenerations, from the Greeks 
we meet in the earliest texts, Grreeks who may, chronologically, have served under 
Alexander or heard the eloquence ot Demosthenes and Hyperides. to the last Greek 
notaries, the Focezot voraorot, who wrote the Greek despatches of the Arab Governor, 
Jkurrah b. Sharik, and watched, probably with uncomprehending eves, the last gleams 
of Hellenisin fade out befure the rising star of Islam. 

The earliest dated (ireek papyrus yet discovered was written in the year 311—10 
B.C. This document? brings us into a purely Greek circle. It is the contract of 
marriaye between a certain Heraclides, whose origin is not stated, and Demetria, 
daughter of Leptines of Cos. The marriage law is purely Greek, not in any way in- 


On the economic importance of Alexandria und the economic consequences of Alexander's policy 
see the masterly arty le by Wileken. Alexander vier Groge ind die hellenistische Wirtschaft, in Schmollers 
Srhrbuelh, XUN 340--- £20, 
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fluenced (as are, in varvine degrees, the later marriage contracts) by the very different 
Egyptian law: the witnesses, like the principals, are all Greek, one from Gela, three 
from ‘Temnos, one trom Cyrene. one from Cos: and the seals, alike of this and of other 
early papyri, show the impression vf Greek gems, sometimes of a fine type. But on the 
other hand the contract was found, and may well have been written, at Elephantine, 
on the southern frontier of Egypt, and there are significant clauses which show that 
the future residence of the parties was uncertain: they had at present no settled home. 

The document has several points of significance. The Greeks we meet here seem 
to be representative of the majority of the settlers. Mercenary soldiers, merchants, and 
some of higher class who filled the superior posts in the new bureaucracy —these were 
the commonest types, and thev came largely from the smaller islands, from Asia Minor, 
trom outlying colonies or the wilder parts of Greece, like Arcadia, rather than from 
such centres of Greek culture as Athens, Miletus or Syracuse’; while mercenaries of 
non-Greek race, Persians. Jews, Lydians, Thracians and the like. served in the arinies 
of the Ptolemies and afterwards settled as cleruchs in Egypt’. 

Again, this contract was not written in a Greek colony. Greek cities were few in 
Egypt: Alexandria, the capital, the old settlement at Naucratis in the Delta, and Ptole- 
mais, the new foundation of Ptolemy Soter in the Thebaid. were all; and from none of 
these. if we except the Alexandrian laws in the famous Halle papyrus*, have we papyrus 
documents, at least at this period. The Greeks we meet were living, not like the colonists of 
old, ina -rédcg, modelled on the mother-city, but seattered thinly among an alien population. 

Thus we have the problem—as interesting a problem as can be imagined —set 
before us: given a minority of Greek settlers with their Greek tongue and Greek cul- 
ture on the one side. and, on the other, the mass of the native population, with a 
language and culture and a highly organized religious system of their own, going back 
to an antiquity long betore the name of Hellas had heen heard: what was tu be the 
fate of Hellenism in this environment? 

It is a very similar picture we find when we turn to the somewhat later papyri 
from the Fayum as represented by the archives of Cleon, the Master of the Works*. 
and Zeno, the agent of the Finance Minister, Apollonius®. Here tov the names are for 


1 For the various nationalities represented in the papyri see Studi d. Seuolu Pap. (Milano). 
NT. 8—85. Rosrovrzerr, Large Estate (see below). p. 130 T. points out how very narrow were the interest» 
of many ot these settlers: ~There is not one word fin the correspondence ot Zeno; on polities or on 
auything except purely material interest... . This means that they all cume to Egypt tur one and only 
one purpose, — to enrich themselves.” Yet that not a few of the settlers did retain their Titerury tastes 
is shown by the many literary fragments found on various cites. 

? There is even an example cf a Roman serving in the Ptolemaic army tn a recently acqnired 
paupytus ot the British Musenm. dated B.C. 252—t. 

3 P. Harry 1 (Dikaiomata, Berlin, 1913). 

* Edited in the three volumes of the Petrie Papyri. 

5 On this wonderful archive and its importance tur the econumic and cultural history of Early 
Prolemaic Egypt see now M. Rosrovrzerr. A Large Estate in Evypt in the third Centurn B.C. Univ, of 
Wiseousin Studies, No. 6, 1922). This archive. having been discovered by nutives and sold by them. more 
svo. in several lots to various dealers aud others. has been much dispersed. Many papyri irom it are 
uow at Florence and have been published (or the bulk of them) by the Socteta Italiana per la ricerca 
dei Papiri in vols. IV—VI of its Papiri greci e latini (PS1). Still more are at Cairo, and a selection from 
them is being published by C.C. Epegar in the dua. du Serv., vol. XVII and following (P. Edgar). A con- 
siderable number, still unpublished. are in the Britis Musenm (P Lond \: and there are others elsewhere. 
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the most part Greek: Zeno, Cleon, Jason, Xenon, Hermolaus, Theodorus, Zoilus, Apol- 
lonius and the like. Here, too, we hear trequently of men trom the city-states of Greece 
or Macedonia and from the surrounding non-Hellenic peoples. A strange mingling it is, 
recalling to mind that crowd at Alexandria which Theocritus has immortalized for us, 
the Syracusan women chattering in their broad Doric to the distraction of the bystander 
of a different race. Many, perhaps most, of the Greeks we meet in these texts of the 
mid-third century B.C. were not born in Egypt. but had come thither trom homes in 
Greece or Asia Minor to seek their fortunes, and doubtless many of them kept in touch 
with old friends in the city-states. We know that Zeno, the owner vf the wonderful 
archive recently discovered at Gerza in the Fayum, maintained communications with 
distant Caunus and Calynda: and an unpublished letter in the British Museum, which 
seems tv bring a breath of sea air into the levels of the Fayum. shows us his father 
Agreophon on a journey home from a visit to his son. The writer. whom we may con- 
jecture to be writing from Alexandria, sav=:— 

“Iknow that your father and Acrisius have arrived home sately: for sume people 
who have just come from Rhodes announce that the ship of Timocrates was at Rhodes 
already, having arrived trom Caunus?.” 

So too, a correspondent of Zeno’s, writing tv ask him for certain drugs, adds:— 
“Lf I recover and can go to Byzantium, I will bring you in return excellent dried fish?.” 

The settlers, too, maintained their Hellenic traditions. A small group of the Zeno 
letters is concerned with the training of a boy who is to compete in a gymnastic contest 
and whose studies, Zeno fears, may suffer in consequence*: and gymmnasia, as inseparable 
concomitants vf Hellenic lite as cricket or football of English, were founded not only 
in the Greek cities, nut only, indeed, in the nome capitals, but even in villages, wherever 
a sufficient number of Greeks had settled*. These settlers read their own literature, 
Homer, Euripides, the New Comedy, Plato: the earliest Greek papyrus yet found is that 
containing the fersee of Timotheus, and the earliest non-literary papyri. one ot which 
[have referred to, were found ina jar wrapped in another piece of papyrus containing 
Greek drinking songs®. One text even gives us a glimpse into what we may perhaps call 
the workshop of an Alexandrian poet". Zeno, while hunting or travelling in the Fayum, had 
heen attacked by a wild boar and narrowly escaped death. He was saved only by his Indian 
hound, Tauron, who killed the hoar but himself suecumbed to injuries received in defending 
his master: and Zeno, in gratitude. commissioned an epitaph for him, doubtless from some 
poet of the court circle. And here, on this papyrus roll, duly addressed to Zeno, we have, 
in the poet's autograph, two alternative epitaphs, one in elegiacs, the other in iambies. 
They are not of the highest quality, but they are hardly the less interesting for that. 

The Zeno letters are full of little touches illustrating Greek life; as when we hear 
in one of the purchase of garlands uf pomegranate blossom‘, or, in another, a painter 
named Theophilus offers to execute any pictures that are wanted§, or, in yet another’, 
two weavers, named Apollophanes and Demetrius, in language of somewhat exaggerated 
compliment, advertise their skill and tout for commissions, offering to make “cloaks. 
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tunics, girdles, mantles, sword-belts, bed-wraps (7), and, of womea’s garments. tunics 
open at the side, embroidered wraps ‘?), plain robes, purple-edged rohes: and to give 
instruction, if desired.” 

The settlers continued tu cultivate the arts they had practised at home, music, 
poetry, the dance. An unpublished Zeno papyrus in the British Museum contains a 
petition from a harpist (xe4ce@déz) who is preparing for a contest!, and he concludes:— 
“(I ask that you will order to be givjen to me the monthly [maintenance..... j, in 
order that, having taken due care of myself and found a trainer, J may enter [the 
contest which the] king is getting up.” Another, if I am not much mistaken, mentions 
a theatre’; and in an inscription of Ptolemais reference is made to tragic. comic and 
epic poets and actors, a harpist. a dancer and other artists*. Clubs and associations, 
whether tor worship, sports or social purposes, were formed, as in old days in Greece. 
sv also in the new Egyptian home. (+reek institutions, like that of the ephebi, were 
eontinued, the names and offices of Greek magistrates transferred to a new setting, 
the laws of Alexandria, ax shown by the Halle papyrus. and doubtless those of Ptolemais 
also, were Greek: and lastly, the Greek used in these early Ptolemaic documents is 
comparatively pure. It is not. indeed, a Greek that the ordinary classical master would 
allow a modern schoolboy to write; the orthography is not often pedantically accurate, 
dialeet forms and un-Attic nevlogisms betray the ows, or international Greek of the 
time: sometimes we meet a letter written by an uneducated Greek. who commits actual 
blunders in grammar or spelling. It is in fact a living and developing tongue, not the 
already artificial Greek of the literary tradition: but it is the Greek of Greece, rarely 
showing any trace of barbarism. 

That is one side of the picture: but there is another. The frequent occurrence of 
Egyptian names, the allusions to Egyptian conditions. remind us of that alien race who 
formed the majority of the population, on whose labours the economic prosperity of the 
country depended, with whom the Greek settlers were daily in contact. Nor were the 
Egyptians always hewers of wood and drawers of water. The policy of the first three Ptolemies 
was strongly Macedonian and Hellenic: they treated the natives frankly as a conquered race 
and kept a tight hold on the priesthood, the great rallving-point of national sentiment: 
but they could not ignore the Egyptian point of view, and we meet Egyptians in official 
positions, not indeed of the highest grades, but implying some power and responsibility *. 

But it is especially in the sphere of religion and political organization that we are 
conscious of an unfamiliar atmosphere. We begin already to hear of Sarapis, that new 
deity who was soon to become in some sort the national god of Hellenized Egypt and 
then to spread his conquests through the civilized world. There has been much contro- 


‘ P. Lond. med. Inv. No. 2096; ~ee Rosrovrzerr, Large Estate, pp. 1131. 

2 P. Lond. ined. Iny. No. 2309. 

3 Dirrennercer, Or. Graec. Inscr. Sel. 51 1. p. T83—S1). On this subject ~ee T. taser Musica, Mimica 
¢ Danza. in Stud. Se. Pap.. TIT. 117—35. 
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fav. No. 2099. Notice too the vers independent tome of the Eeyptian Petechon to Clearchas in P Petrie 
IE 4. 4: see Rosxovrzerr. Larye Estate. p. 601. (Rostovrzgr: ts however mistaken mm rererring to Pe- 
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versy as to the origin of this cult. so important for our estimate of the religious poliey 
of the Ptolemies. but the most probable view is that which sees in Sarapis a combi- 
nation of Osiris and Apis adapted to Hellenistic forms of worship and belief?. He was 
in fact a coalition deity, destined to form the meeting point of Greek and Egyptian. A 
letter from Zeno's archive gives us a valuable illustration of the growth of this cult *. 
It is from a certain Zoilus to Apollonius, the Finance Minister. As it is imperfect im 
places, I have had in the following translation to paraphrase the probable sense of one 
or two passages. 

“Tr betell that as I was doing service to the god Sarapis on behalf of your health 
and favour with King Ptolemy, Sarapis commanded me several times in dreams to sail 
overseas to vou and reveal to you this command: that a [temple?] and precinct be con- 
structed for him in the Greek quarter near the harbour and a priest be installed and 
sacrifice offered fur you and yours. And when I [besought him to?] release me from 
this [task ?] he cast me into grievous sickness, so that my lite was in danger, but when 
JY prayed to him to heal me that I might undertake the service, and that I would per- 
form this command, (I recovered, As soon as I was well, there arrived a man from 
Cnidus who attempted to build a Serapeum in this place, and had conveyed stones 
hither: but afterwards the god forbade him to build and he departed. And when I 
arrived at Alexandria and hesitated to approach you about this affair but would have 
petitioned you concerning a matter you had promised me, I again fell sick for four 
mnonths, so that I was unable to come to you at once. It will be well, therefore, 
Apollonius, that you perform the god's bidding, that Sarapis, being propitious to you, 
inay make you set far greater and more illustrivus in the King’s eyes, giving you also 
health of body. Do not fear the cost, that it will be a great expense to you: for it will be 
altogether tu your advantage and I will act as patron alung with you in the whole matter.” 

But there were features in Egyptian religion far more alien to Greek ideas than 
the worship of Sarapis. Among the Zeno letters is one frum the priests of Aphrodite 
to the Finance Minister which curiously illustrates this fact. Aphrodite, it must be 
pointed out. is here probably the Egyptian Hathor®. and there is a world of difference 
between Hathor, worshipped as a cow. and the very human figure of “Tdalian Aphrodite.” 
The priests ask for a hundred talents vf myrrh for a burial. remarking:—“‘For vou 
are aware that //es/s is nut brought up to the nome unless due preparation is made 
of all things proper to the burial,” and they add, “You must know that Hes?s is Isis*.”’ 

What is this /es/s? The correct answer is undoubtedly that given by Sprecerberc?®. 
who identifies it with the Egyptian word /»3t, meaning the sacred cow of Hathor 
identitied after death with Isis. One fecls it was not a work of supererogation for the 
Egyptian priests to explain to the Greek Minister that this deceased cow was not 
really so many stones of indifferent bect, but the very Isis, Queen of Heaven. 


1 The latest treatment or the sbyect wath rererences to previous work, is that by K. Seiun, Za 
Herkuntt des Sarapis, in Janus, | (1921%. pp 207--13, * PST. LV. 485 = P. Edgar 7, 

5 Toenunet follow Vireenr Pst. VE pos and Rostovizerr (Large Estate. p. 37) in regarding Aphiodite 
as equivalent to Ist here. The words > drwove SE sree ciy ‘Eoiv Elo ceitainly do not prove it: indeed. 
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Aphrodite. but she ordimarity retained fhe name dni. whereas Hathot was regularky represented by 
Aplredite, asin the Greek names of the Tathor-nomes Nor is there amy need to bring in Arsinoe. ‘in 
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Only Jess remote irom Greek conceptions was the worship of the living Ptolemy. 
The official cult was indeed Greek, developed gradually from the worship of a king 
or queen after death, and not till the latter part of the third century B. C. did it be- 
come a matter of course that the reigning Ptolemy and his wife should be worshipped. 
But Greek though it was in its forms, a cult of this kind could hardly have grown up 
in classical times or except under the influence of Oriental absolutist ideas; and it 
would have shocked a Greek of the age of Pericles or Demosthenes to tind a legal 
deed dated “in the reign of Ptolemy the Benefactor God, the son of Ptolemy and 
Cleopatra the (rods Manifest and (Queen Cleopatra his wife'.’ Side by side with this 
Greek cult, moreover, was the Egyptian eult of the Ptolemy as Pharaoh. and the first 
Greek scribe who copied a translation of a demotic papyrus must have felt the alien 
ring of such titles as those given to Philopator in a Greek document at Munich*: “He 
that restored the sacred rites and the laws established by the Most Great and Most 
Great and Most Great Hermes, Lord of the thirty-vear periods, like Hephaestus the 
(sreat, King like Helios, Great King of the Upper and Lower regions, offspring of the 
Benefactor Gods whom Hephaestus glorified, to whom Helios gave the power, image ot 
Zeus, son of Helios, Ptolemy who liveth for ever, the beloved of Isis.” 

And this brings us to the political organization of the kingdom. We learn from 
such texts as the Revenue Laws ot Ptolemy Philadelphus that the tenants of the royal 
lands and the workers in the oil monopoly were alike limited in their personal liberty, 
forbidden to remove to another nome, not free to withhold their labour. The Greek 
settlers were, of course, accustomed to slave labour. on which Greek industry largely 
rested, but these Egyptian peasants and artisans were not slaves. They were at once 
free and unfree: tenants paying rent or artisans receiving wages, yet at every point 
subject to restrictions and constraint, tied to their homes, semi-serts. And they were 
thus tied because they were merely part of the machinery of the state, and that state 
was but the expression of the king’s will, the condition of his well-being. The Ptolemy, 
Macedonian in origin, with the tradition of Macedonian feudalism behind him, Greek 
by assimilation, trained in the literature and thought of Hellas, was yet by adoption 
Pharaoh, heir of centuries of absolutism, the beloved of the gods, himself a god, the 
living image of Ré, whose word was law and whose ordinance divine. And the Pto- 
lemies, cultivate Hellenic culture as they might, did not forget this. It pleased them to 
see the Greek settlers form their associations and indulge in their ancestral pursuits. 
to let the Greek cities play at self-government, with their senates and assemblies, their 
Greek laws and their popular decrees: but it was in the last resort only play. and 
there was no question that it Hellenism or self-government clashed with the will of 
the Pharaoh it was they which must give way. It was in tact the role of the Ptclemies. 
in even greater degree than the other Hellenistic kings. to eneratt the culture of Hellas 
and the quick and adaptable Greek intelligence on to the bureaucratic absolutism of 
the Orient >. 

To say this is to answer « prtor’ the question | propounded as to the tate of 
Hellenism in Egypt. The externals of Hellenism, the Greek tongue. Greek law, moditied 
of course by Egyptian custom and local conditions, Greek institutions so far as they 

1 P. Lond. IIT. 879. p.6 (BC. 123: > Wirckes. Chrest. 109. 

5 On this subject see the admirable article of M. Rostovrzerr. The Foundations of Social and Evo- 
nomic Life in Haypt in Hellenistic Times, in JE A.. VI 11920). 161—78. 
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could be adapted, some elements uf Greek religion, Greek sovial lite, even Greek edu- 
cation and the study of Greek art and literature — all these could be and were trans- 
ferred to the new environment; but the spirit ot Hellenism, that mental freedom, that 
fullness of humanity, that exquisite balance. that fearless, cloudless facing of concrete 
reality, which are the glory of Hellas, could not but wither in such an atmosphere. 

We are already conscious of a change by the end of the third century B.C. A 
factor not without a bearing on this change was the alteration in the position of the 
eleruchs or military settlers. At first the Alero’ or allotments were held on a contingent 
and precarious tenure, not heritable. not to be sold or mortgaged, resumed by the king 
on the holder's death; but by the end of the third century it was taken as a matter 
of course that the cleruch would be succeeded by his son, and gradually the right, 
first to sell (or “cede” ag it was technically called! and afterwards to bequeath the 
kleros was etablished?. We cannot follow all the steps in the development: but it seems 
clear that it was but a small further step when the Romans recognized the catoecic 
land. as it was called, as being in effect the property of its holders. 

This development was, I say, not without influence on the de-Hellenization of the 
settlers: for while they were primarily soldiers, holding their land on a precarious 
tenure, they were less exposed to the influence of the Egyptian environment than when 
they had become regular landowners with a permanent stake in the country. They 
might look down on the Egyptians as an inferior race, but they had in practice to co- 
operate with them: and thus in a deed of B.C. 215—4° we find a Greek of Cyrene 
and an Eyyptian as joint tenants of land leased by an Athenian settler. So too inter- 
marriage between the two races became more and more frequent. The process is seen 
even in the names we meet in the papyri: the Greeks began to give their children 
Egyptian names or to add Egyptian names to their (Greek ones: so that, whereas in 
the third century a name is a clear indication of race. from the second century onwards 
this criterion is no longer valid®. On the other hand Egyptians assumed Greek names. 
Many Egyptians of course learned Greek: and the result is a degeneration in the Greek 
of the Jess literate papyri, the intrusion ot barbarous forms or of spellings due to 
Egyptian pronunciation, The Greeks, on their side, did not, in some cases at least, 
disdain to learn Egyptian. In a letter of the second century B.C. a mother (7) writes 
to her xon:—“T congratulate you and myself on the news that you are learning 
Egyptian, for now when you get to the city you will teach the children at the House 
of Phalou..és the physician, and will have a provision for your old age*.” Tt is indeed 
significant that a knowledge of Evyptian should improve the prospects of a Greek 
schoolmaster in a nome-capital. 

Egyptian custums, too, gained ground among the settlers. Thus, the marriage of 
brother and sister, common in Egypt but not less abhorrent to the Greeks than to our- 
selves, is found in the Roman perivd even among the well-to-do®. In religion the 
borrowing trom Egyptian usage was wholesale. In the years 98 and 95 B.C. ex-ephebi 


' For the history of the cleruchies see Lesqcier. astitutions Militaires de lEgupte, chaps. 2 and 6, 
atul now also the same authors Le papyrus 7 de Fribourg, in Rev. d. ét. gr, XXXII (1919). 359—7a, 
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are found, in the Fayum, a nome where the Hellenic element was specially strong, 
dedicating shrines to “Suchus the great, great god';” and one of these inscriptions is 
eut on a stele of thoroughly Egyptian type. Suchus was the crocodile god, worshipped 
in the Fayum; and that associations of ephebi, an institution which stands in the very 
centre of Hellenic lite, should be found making dedications to him, is a fact of immense 
significance. 

This process of de-Hellenization, as I have ventured to call it, inevitable in any 
event, was hastened by the policy of the feeble rulers who followed the first three kings 
of the dynasty. a policy which took its rise from an event of great importance in 
Reyptian history. 

Early in the reign of the weak debauchee Ptolemy IV Philopator, the young king 
vf Syria, Antivehus IIT, resolved to recunyuer Palestine The danger was great: the 
Egyptian army had been grossly neglected and Antiochus was able and vigorous. Ptolemy 
was compelled to abandon the traditional policy of his house and to enrol a large number 
of Egyptians, arming and training them in the Macedonian manner. He met Antiochus, 
who had overrun Palestine, at Raphia, where 2134 years later the Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force was to tight its first battle on Turkish soil. As in the modern, so also in the ancient 
Battle of Raphia, it was the army of Egypt that won the day, but it was a Pyrrhic 
victory for Egyptian Hellenism and the Ptolemaic dynasty. Rendered confident by their 
share in the triumph and utilizing their new military knowledge, the Egyptians began 
to uffer a bolder front to their Macedonian and Greek masters, and revults soon became 
trequent. Philopatur and his successors, despite some attempts at reaction. made more 
and more concessions to their Egyptian subjects. more and more tended tv convert 
their rule into a national Egyptian monarchy. Egyptians who served in the army or 
police received, like the Greeks, their Alero’, and the size of their holdings increased. 
while those of the Greeks grew smaller. The Greek settlers had to the end larger 
i:leroi than the Eevptians, but the difference between the two races was far less in the 
first than in the third century B. C. 

Egyptians, moreover, began to rise to high office in the state. Already in the 
second century we hear of an Eg egyptian Pads with the titles, “Kinsman and general 
of the Thebaid?.”” and a yon. writing in the year 151 --130 B.C. to his tather in the 
Thebaid, where a revolt had broken out, bids him keep his spirits up, “fur the news 
has come that Pads is sailing up in Tybi with adequate furces to put down the insurgents 
at Hermonthis and treat them as rebels*.”” Things had indeed altered when a Ptolemy 
had to rely on an Egyptian general to suppress insurgents! 

The power of the priesthood, kept severely in check by the early Ptolemies, grew 
steadily; the right of asylum was extended to temple after temple, and the priests 
became once more a formidable power in the state*. 

These tendencies were accentuated by the concessions of Euergetes If m the second 
century®. These concessions tu his Egyptian subjects were just and reasonable enough 
in themselves, though probably made, partly at least, to gain support in the civil wars 


1 Witcsrn. Chrest 141, 142. * Sirack, Dyn. der Prol., p. 257. no 108, 
> P. Louvre 10594 = Wircxex. Chresr. 10. Another letter relating i the same revolt hus recently 
been edited by Grenrect, Rev. J. ét. gr, NNXIT (1919), 251—5. 
* See, for this right of asylum. G. Lerfpyre. JEP AS Y_14 du Fayoum, in Ann. du Service, XIN. 37 
5 See especially P.Teb. I. 5 = Witenes. Chrest,65 and 260; cf. Prersiexs, Archiv 7 Pap. V. 301—16. 
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which occupied so much of his reign: but they certainly helped tv aysimilate Greek 
and Egyptian and so to weaken still further the influence of Hellenism. 

But by this time a new power had arisen in the Hellenistic world: Greek and 
Egyptian alike were living in the shadow of Rome and for the last century of its 
history the kingdom of the Ptulemies existed only on sufferance. An interesting sidelight 
is thrown on the position of affairs by a papyrus containing a letter trum a high official 
to the local authorities in the Fayum with reference to the visit vf a Roman Senator. He 
writes :— 

“L. Memmius, a Roman senator of the highest rank and estimation is sailing up 
trom the city to the Arsinoite nome to see the sights. Let him be magnificently entertained, 
and see to it that the yuest chambers are prepared at the appointed places and the 
gifts specitied below are offered to him at the landing stage. with the requisites for the 
equipment of the guest chamber and the tit-bits for Petesuchus and the crocudiles. and 
the requisites for viewing the labyrinth?” 

The etfect of the Roman conquest way at frst tu strengthen the position of the Grecks 
and uot Hellenism against Egyptian influences: fur the Romans, true to the maxim “divide 
and rule” made it a principle to distinguish sharply between the various races in subject 
countries. and, recognizing the superiority of Hellenic culture, gave the Greeks a privileged 
position, The Roman citizen, of course. tuok precedence: he was now, in fact. what the 
Macedonian or Greek had been under the early Prolemies. But the conquest deepened 
and made more detinite the gulf between Greek and Egyptian. (rreek continued to be, 
tur most purposes. the official language. used even by the prefects in their decrees and 
correspondence with the local officials. The Greeks were exempt from that mark of 
subjection, the poll-tax; and though in principle only Roman citizens could serve in 
the legions, yet in practice Greeks, at first those unly of the (reek cities, later even 
residents in the nome-capitals, were given the citizenship as a preliminary to enlistment, 
while from the first they were admitted freely to service in the auxiliary forces and 
fleet. receiving the citizenship on discharge*. Thus the ability to enlist in the army, 
denied to the native Egyptians throughout the Roman period tor the legions, and till 
the third century for the anxiliary corps*, was a short cut to full citizenship and a 
substantial privilece. The Hellenized inhabitants of the nome-capitals, usually of mixed 
race, were nut indeed exempt trom the poll-tax, but were assessed at a lower rate, 
which varied from nome to nome. At Oxyrhynchus the rate was twelve drachmae per 
head, and the privileged were known as urtoorodicat dwdexddocyuol, “twelve-drachma 
metropolitans.” The native Fevptians, on the other hand. were treated frankly as a 
conquered race, paid the full poll-tax an could not enter the army. The power of 
the priesthood was severely curbed: the whole hierarchy was placed under strict control, 
the right of asylum was drastivally reduced and the number of priests exempt from 
poll-tax limited. 
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In another way, too, the cause of Hellenism was helped. The nome-eapitals, though 
they were called cities, were not really cities in the Greek sense, for they had no self- 
government, no senate. They did not, on the Roman conquest, become either Greek 
polets or Roman miuniccpia, but in practice the tendency was to assimilate them more 
and more to the self-governing cities. Their magistrates were arranged in a regular 
hierarchy, and it became usual for a magistrate to give the list of offices he had held 
in the past, his cursus honorum, just as in the municipiat; while the whole body of 
magistrates formed a zoivéy or corporation, which carried on correspondence with the 
state ofticials and undertook other duties as a corporate body. fulfilling many of the 
functions of a senate. 

The result of all this was naturally to increase the self-respect vt the capitals. We 
know so little of them during the Ptolemaic period that it is rash tv make sweeping 
statements, but it seems probable that a sensible growth in municipal pride and self- 
consciousness followed the Roman conquest. The metropolitans tended to look down on 
the Egyptians of the villages as barbarians. The Alexandrians had always done so: and 
now we find the writer of a third-century letter found at Oxyrhynchus declaring : — 
’Perhaps, my brothers, you are thinking me a barbarian or an inhuman Egyptian; but 
I claim that this is nut so*.” The nome-capitals began to vie with one another in their public 
buildings and the convenience and elegance of their streets and municipal establishments. 
The name of Hellene became more valued: the Greeks scattered about the nomes seem 
at some time to have been formed intu associations, probably modelled on those of the 
tree cities and apparently possessing some political significance. Thus we hear in the 
Fayum of the “6475 Greek men of the Arsinoite nome*,” and the Greeks of the 
Delta and the Thebais are found uniting with other bodies to erect an inscription in 
honour of a rhetorician*. The revival of Hellenism received an added impulse from the 
foundation in 130 of Antinoopolis by the Philhellenie Emperor Hadrian; the Attic intluence 
went so far in this case that the Antinoites used the Attic months: it is true. equated 
with the Egyptian calendar. 

At Alexandria the pride in Hellenic traditions led, on the one hand, to violent 
vutbursts of anti-Semitism, and, on the other, to constant friction with the Roman 
government, which tended to favour the Jews, at least till the revolt of Judaea, and 
even after that event had at times to protect them from their Greek neighbours. To 
this friction we owe a curious elass of literature whieh (verman scholars have called 
“Heidnische Mirtyrerakten,” “Heathen acts of the Martyrs.” The name is apt: for 
these texts closely resemble the Christian Acte Sunetorwn, to which, indeed, they may 
have served as models. They consist of reports, based nu doubt on the official Acta. 
but worked up with a literary and propagandist purpose. of trials of prominent 
Alexandrians before the Emperor. Their object was to glority the courage and in- 

1 For a discussion of the cursus honorem in Egypt. sttmminug up the latest evidence. see PL Oxy. 
NIT. pp. 28—80. 
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dependence ot spirit of these “martyrs,” who, like their Christian successors, sometimes 
address Caesar in a tone of gratuitous insult’. 

The centre of Hellenic life, in the nome-capitals as in the Greek cities, was the 
gymnasium. To have been educated there was the hall-mark of social superiority, and 
those so educated, of a6 jvureoiov, as they were called, formed a special class, not 
only socially but politically. Athletics formed of course a leading feature im this education, 
and athletics were followed with the most intense interest. Much of the interest, indeed, 
was of a rather spurious kind; for professionalism was as rife then as now. The most 
extraordinary honours were showered on successful athletes. One of the ofticials who 
signs a diploma of membership in the chiet athletic club of the Empire, now in the 
British Museum®, is described as citizen of Sardis, Alexandria, Antinoopolis, Athens, 
Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamum, Nicomedia, Miletus, Lacedaemon and Tralles. It is as 
if cities like London, Paris, Madrid, Vienna, Rome, were to vie with one another in 
offering their freedom to Jack Johnson or Georges ('arpentier. There were, however, 
more substantial rewards than an honorary citizenship. The native city of a victorious 
athlete granted him and his children not only immunity from all burdens and liturgies 
but in addition a pension; and these pensions must sometimes have been a formidable 
addition to the municipal budget*. How very commercial was the attitude of at least 
some athletes, may be judged trom a recently published papyrus letter*, the writer of 
which describes to his wife (?) his experiences at Alexandria during a visit to that city 
of an Emperor, perhaps Caracalla. Having been defeated in the pancratium, of which 
he had little experience, and evidently anxious to get a prize somehow. he conceived 
the bright idea of challenging his companions, who were as inexperienced as himself. 
He won, and thus secured the principal prize, his companions got a consolation prize, 
and all were well content with their day's work. 

Athletics, however, were not the sole subject of instruction in the ¢ymnasia; music 
and rhetoric, which really meant much what we mean by a humanistic education, 
were essential parts of it®. Classical Greek literature, Homer of course in the place of 
honour, was studied and read. A mother writing to her son remarks: —“I took care 
to send to ask (your teacher) about your health and learn what you are reading: he 
said that it was the sixth book".” She means, of the IHad: but so much a matter ot 
course was this that she does not think it necessary to mention the name. 

Of the humanistic education in the gyimnasia, the papyri tell us nothing: but we 
have many texts illustrating elementary education’, and we know that this. crude as 
it often is beside modern educational standards, was based on the classical tradition. 
That (rreek literature was widely read we know from the number and variety of the 
literary papyri found on the site of a mere nome-capital like Oxyrhynchus*. Not only 
the works we possess but many we have lust were read in Roman Egypt, and not only 
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the more familiar Attic writers, but lyric poets, often ditficult, like Ibycus, Aleman, 
Archilochus, Aleaeus, Sappho, Corinna, Pindar, Bacchylides. Musie, dancing, rhapsodists’ 
recitations were popular at festivals; an interesting papyrus preserves a proclamation. 
apparently delivered by a speaker impersonating the sun-god, inviting the public to 
celebrate the accession of Hadrian!:— 

“In chariot drawn by white horses, late-risen with Trajan. I come to you, © people, 
god Phoebus, not unknown to you, to proclaim the new king Hadrian, to whom be 
everything subject. by reason of his virtue and the fortune of his deified sire. With 
joy. therefore, let us kindle the altars tu sacrifice, to laughter and revel giving up our 
hearts, and to the ointment of the gymnasium: all of which does the strategus’s loyalty 
to our lord and kindness tu the people bestow upon us.” 

Various fragments of farces and mimes bear witness to the popularity of the drama?; and 
though the literary quality of these compositions is nil, a generation which tolerates the mo- 
dern London stage ean hardly afford to throw stones at Oxvrhynchus or Arsinoe on that score. 

Here, tuo, however, there was another side to the picture. The Roman government 
might on paper make clear-eut distinctions between Greek and Egyptian, but actually 
there was no such definite distinction. The process of intermingling and assimilation 
had gone on so long that it may be doubted whether, with the possible exception of 
Ptolemais and Naucratis (certainly not Alexandria}, there was now a pure-blooded Greek 
in Egypt; and in most districts there were perhaps tew pure-blooded Egyptians. External 
criteria — Hellenic culture. the possession of catoecic land, citizenship of a Greek city — 
were more certain, and on them the actual categories were based, but even these lines 
ot division were shifting and uncertain, and the Hellenic culture was often only a veneer. 
One of the early citizens of Antinoopolis mentioned in a group of unpublished papyri 
in the British Museum is described as one ot the “Greek men of the Arsinoite nome”. 
but in an earlier document he calls himself a Persian of the Epigone. 

The seeming brilliance of the municipal life in the nome-capitals rested on a very 
uncertain basis; for that fatal disease. the economic decay which proved the ruin ot 
the Roman Empire, was already at work. Unlike the liturgies or compulsory services 
laid upon the unprivileged classes, the municipal magistrates were, in theory, voluntary; 
but already by the beginning of the second century the enormous charges they involved 
and the increasing economic difficulties made it hard to obtain candidates, and compulsion, 
at first virtual, afterwards avowed, had to be resorted to. A second century papyrus 
in the Rylands Library® well illustrates the shifts and subterfuges to which a man 
might be driven in order to evade service; and the reality of the burden may be estimated 
from the fact that by the so-called cessio bonorum, the surrender of two-thirds of his 
property, a man nominated to office might escape the duty, and that this way of escape 
was at times actually resorted to. The municipal magistracies had in fact a fatal intluence 
vn the economic history of Egypt, and led at last to the ruin of the urban middle classes*. 


' P. Giss. 3 = Wincgen. Chrest. 491. 
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A further step in the history of Hellenism was taken in 202, when Septimius Severus 
gave the nome-capitals a senate or ovis. This did not completely assimilate them to 
the free cities, but it was a considerable step in that direction: and in 212 Caracalla, 
by the famous Constitutio Antonina, immensely increased the number of Roman citizens. 
The actual words of the important clause can be quoted from a fragmentary Greek 
translation of the edict, preserved in a papyrus at Giexsen?;— 

“T vive to all [the non-Romans in] the world the Roman citizenship, preserving 
[every kind of constitution], except to the deditici.” 

The deditiedi were the unprivileged classes, paying the full poll-tax: in Egypt. 
therefore, the native Egyptians. not sharing in Hellenic culture. 

These measures widened the gulf between the metropolitans and the rural peasantry 
and still further increased the civic pride of the nome-capitals. High-sounding titles 
began to be adopted by them. As early as 135 Hermopolis appears as *Hermopolis the 
ereat” but after 2U2 the title has grown to ‘* Hermopolis the great, ancient and illustrious. 
and later became “Hermopolis the great. ancient, most illustrious and most venerable’. ” 
A sort of megalomania seemed in fact to descend upon the nome-capitals. Hermopolis, 
for example. in the course of the third century, undertook a grandiose scheme of building 
and city-planning, with wide thoroughfares, bordered with colonnades, traversing the 
city from side to side®. The idea was excellent in itself; but in the state of the city’s 
finances it was suicidal. It was indeed a Danaan gift that Caesar had given the nome- 
capitals. The new senates, involving mutual financial responsibility on the part of all 
the members, were the Jast nail in the coffin of the well-to-do middle class. The nome- 
capitals might give themselves high-sounding titles, might advertise their Hellenic culture, 
as does the senate of Hermopolis in one document by a quotation from Euripides’, 
might stand stiffly by their rights and privileges. but these things could not check 
their steady drift to ruin, which uccompanied and was doubtless accentuated by the 
economic crisis throughout the Empire, and a slump in the value of money without 
a parallel in history till the recent exploits of the rouble, the krone, and the mark. 
The end of the process was the ruin of the urban middle-class; and its ruin meant. 
ultimately, the ruin of Hellenism as an effective force in Egypt. 

By this time, too, there had appeared another force which was to prove hostile 
to Greek culture, I mean Christianity. A small number of third-century papyri bear 
witness to its presence even in the provincial towns of Egypt. The persecution of 
Diocletian. which dispersed the Christians, probably helped to spread the new faith to 
the remoter districts, and with the conversion of Constantine the ultimate victory of 
Christianity was certain, Already the papyri ot the mid-fourth century give the impression 
that Egypt was largely a Christian country’. 

Christianity, though its theology owes so much to Greek philosophy, yet proved. 
at least in the form it had now assumed, inimical to Hellenism in two ways. Fixing 
their attention on the future lite and the salvation of the soul, the Christian leaders 
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had little sympathy with the cult of bodily fitness which was so characteristic of Hellenism. 
The gymnasium and all that it stood for was abhorrent to them: and atter the fourth 
ecntury we hear no more of the gvmnasia. It was horse-racing, not the sports of the 
palaestra, which furnished the chief amusement of Byzantine times. Asceticism scorned 
personal cleanliness, indeed almost exalted filthiness into a good, while its spiritual 
extravagances accorded ill with the balance and sanity of the Greek spirit. Attention 
was centred now rather on theology than on classical literature. It is true that the 
latter was still studied. The Byzantines had even access to many works now lost. It 
is to papyri of the Byzantine age that we owe the fragments of the Demes of Eupolis 
and the codex of Menander; but it is nevertheless certain that the range of reading in 
this period was much narrower than before. It is a well-known fact that the chances 
of finding, in a literary papyrus, a work previously unknown diminish with the age 
of the papyrus. Even as late as the second century the chances, it we exclude Homer, 
are probably about equal; but in papyri of the Byzantine age they are decidedly against a 
new discovery?. 

Indirectly, too, Christianity operated against the survival of Hellenic culture. By 
a curious contrast with the West, where the Papacy and the Church of which it was 
the head played the principal part in evolving a cultural and even, in some respects, 
2 political unity among the warring tribes, races and petty states which had taken 
the place ot the Empire. Christianity in the East acted as a solvent on the unity of 
the Graeco-Roman world. In the West the universal use of Latin as the ecclesiastical 
language no doubt helped to counteract centrifugal tendencies; but in the East the 
national churches early began to use the local idioms, and these languages may be 
said to have revived and been adapted to literary uses in proportion as Christianity 
spread. In Egypt, Coptic, in Syria and Mesopotamia, Syriac, in Armenia, Armenian 
emerged into self-consciousness and became the vehicle for expressing the religious 
experience of the mass of the people. Coptic literature is dull enough in all conscience, 
and betrays an essential puerility in the Egyptian mind, but it is none the less of real 
interest as revealing the reaction of that mind tu Christianity. 

Even the heresies which played so large a part in the Byzantine age cannot be 
dissociated from political and national contlicts. In the West the Church, which the 
collapse of the Roman Empire had lett comparatively free from secular control, was 
now the only international authority; but m the East the Empire endured, and the 
Church was a state church, subject to the Byzantine government: so that when, for 
example, the Coptic monophysites poured out the vials of their wrath upon the champions 
vf the orthodox church, they were regarding the latter nut only as impious hereties 
but as representing the hated power of Byzantium. 

Thus, Christianity helped, in Egypt as elsewhere, to reawaken the slumbering national 
consciousness, to revive the national tongue, and yo to weaken Hellenism. The Copts, 
whose national religion had fallen on evil days under Roman rule, had found in Christianity 
anew national religion; and they regarded Hellenic culture, on the oue band. as pagan, and, 
on the other, as part of that alien civilization to which they felt an instinctive repugnance. 

But Hellenism did not die without a struggle. The pagan schools of philosophy lived 
on at Alexandria. Their best known name is that of Hypatia; but even atter her tragic 
death, as late as the second half of the fitth century, a little circle of pagan philosophers 
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lingered there, with one member of which, Horapollon, a Cairo papyrus has recently 
brought us into contact’. In a complaint to the authorities of the desertion and other 
misdeeds of his wife, he gives us an interesting picture of his work at Alexandria:— 

“Por, if it is not invidious to praise oneself, I have long ago acquired considerable 
reputation among the inhabitants of the great city of Alexander. For I kept a school 
there in the University, and always lived an honourable life. zealously practising my 
innate faculty of reason, and imparting instruction in philosophy to those desiring it. 
This disposition I inherited from my father and forefathers, and my teacher was my 
thrice blessed father Asclepiades, who laboured all his lite in the Museums, teaching 
the young according to the education of the ancients.” 

And again:— 

“T and my wife, who is also my cousin, were the children of two brothers on the 
father’s side, I and she; and our fathers lived in common, never divided from each 
other either in disposition or in domicile or in their honourable life or in their devotion 
to the Muse of philosophy, so that many were doubtful whose children we were, whether 
I was the son of her tather or she the daughter of mine.” 

But this pagan circle was by no means merely Hellenic: on the contrary, it represented 
a strongly national tendency, attempting a revival of the ancient Egyptian religion: 
and Horapollon himself was the author of an extant treatise on the hieroglyphic script. 

Even in the sixth century and ina secluded place like the village of Aphrodito we 
find traces of Hellenic culture. Diosecorus of Aphrodito, whose archive has thrown much 
light on Byzantine administration in Egypt, is from this point of view a very interesting 
fizure, standing, as he does, at the meeting-place of the ancient and the mediaeval world’. 
Of Coptic ancestry, himself speaking and writing Coptic as well as Greek, he was 
brought up in a thoroughly Christian atmosphere and could quote tags of Scripture in 
his Greek petitions. His father became a monk and founded a monastery, of which 
Dioscorus was the legal representative. Yet Dioscorus was also schooled in the traditional 
literature of Hellas. He almost certainly owned the Menander and Eupolis codices of 
which I have spoken; he studied Greek grammar and Greek history, and read Homer, 
Nonnus, and the Pseudo-Anacreon, while his own verses are full of classical allusions, 
and, when not of the begging or complimentary order, are concerned with classical themes. 
Nevertheless, they illustrate vividly the decay of Hellenic culture. Dioscorus pronounced 
Greek by accent; and the attempt to scan it by quantity led at times to the most 
alarming results. Often it is impossible, by any amount of coaxing, to make his lines 
sean: and when they do, it does not fullow that they express any particular meaning. 
They are an extraordinary jumble of tags trom classical authors, misunderstood words, 
fantastic coinages of his own. He was using a language of which he had only the 
haziest comprehension. 

The impression his verse gives us, that Greek culture was already far gone in 
decay, is strengthened by the Syene papyri halt a century later and from a more remote 
centre’, The Greek of most of them is more or less illiterate: the scribes could rarely 
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flies papyrr are pubbsted an Po Mor found Py Lond. Vo section PET. 
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vet through a long sentence without becoming involved in a lupeless tangie. And that 
of the ostraca fuund at Wadi Sarga by the Byzantine Research Fund! has often no 
relation at all to the ordinary rules of grammar and orthography. A passage in the 
will of Abraham, Bishop of Hermonthis?, in which it is stated that the document had 
been “translated into the Egyptian tongue” for his benefit shows that it was possible 
tv reach high office in the Church without a knowledge of Greek. 

It is clear, in fact, that Greek was now, in Egypt, a doomed language, kept alive 
ouly by its use as the official tongue of the Byzantine government; and when that 
government ceased with the Arab conquest, Greek soon died out. For nearly a century, 
it is true, it lingered on for official use, and there were Greek notaries in the chancery 
of the Arab governor. And this was the sort of thing they were called on to write?:— 

“In the name of God, Kurrah b. Sharik, Governor, to Basil, administrator of the 
village of Aphrodito. We glority God, and next: We seem often to have written to you 
concerning the two-thirds part of the public gold-taxes of your district, and we thought 
that you had already paid this. Now when we instructed the notaries to look into the 
records of the Treasury in order to find what vou had paid to the Treasury, we found 
that your work is unsatisfactory and worthless and that you are acting ill in this 
matter. For indeed, we did not send you to be idle and gluttonous, but rather we sent 
you to fear God and keep your faith and collect the just dues of the Amér al-Mu'minin'. 
For neither have you any excuse whatever nor have the people of your district; for 
the iruits of the earth have been abundant and God has blessed them and increased 
them beyond what was known in former years, and the price of corn has been high, 
and it was sold by the people of the district. Therefore, as aforesaid, you have no 
excuse whatever. See then to the arrears in your district of the two-thirds part of its 
public taxes with all speed. Collect this without keeping back one single penny of it: 
tor God knows that your behaviour in the matter of the said public taxes was not 
pleasing to us: for we desired to requite you for this. If, therefore, there is any good 
in you, collect as aforesaid with all speed the arrears in your district of the said two- 
thirds part of the public gold taxes, and send it. For the people of the district ought 
to pay their dues readily and you should not leave them till they are straitened and 
find a difficulty in paying in full. But we know that the worthless and useless servant 
seeks excuses for delaying his duty. Do not you then be such or afford us a pretext 
against your life, we adjure you.” 

The language is Greek, but the thought, the whole mental idiom, is Oriental. And 
when we turn to the local records we find them, except the pagarch’s official accounts, 
in Coptic, not in Greek. At the head of Greek and Coptic documents alike stands the 
(sreek-Arabic “protocol” with its defiant formulae: “In the name of God the merciful. 
the compassionate. There is no God but God, He alone; Mahomet is the Prophet of God.” 
It is a symbol, and a portent. With good reason did Momsen call Islam “der Henker des 
Hellenismus,” “the executioner of Hellenism.” In this new world of dogmatism and 
religious bigotry, Christian or Mahommedan, there was no room left for the clear-eyed 
sanity of Hellas. Egypt had become once more a part of that Oriental world from which 
the fiery genius of Alexander had separated her for a thousand years. 

1 Edited by W.E. Crea and myself in a volume now passing through the press. 

* PB, Lond. 77 = Mirreis. Chrest. 319. 3 P. Lond. LV. 1380 = Witckey. Chres:. 285. 


* Commander of the Faithful.” i e the Khalif. 
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A GNOMIC OSTRAKON 


By J. G. MILNE, M. A. 


The ostrakon here described was given to me by Dr Alan Garpixer, who vbtained 
it at Luxor. It is a large irregularly shaped sherd of the ordinary red pottery of mid 
Roman period. probably from an amphora: its extreme measurements are 18 em in height 
and 27 em in breadth. Atier the inscription of the text, the sherd has been broken into 
at least three pieces, of which two are preserved: but a large section is missing from 
the upper left hand corner, and with it have gone parts of all but the last of the twelve 
lines of the text. 

When the ostrakon reached me, its surface was flaking away. and the writing had 
already perished in places. It was badly salted, and soaking only saved part of the text. 
Fortunately Professor Hcxr had seen it earlier and made a copy, which has been 
available by his kindness to control and supplement my readings. 

The writing is a fairly well-formed uncial hand of the second century a.p. The 
twelve lines given formed the whole of a column: there is vacant space both above and 
beluw them. What remains of the text reads as follows 


HUEITAIT PONOC 
IAMOUH 
THIGEIKONA 
ENOCKPITHCHOTE 

ONEICWCTOYCOEOYC 

XPHMATMNKATAPPON@H 
EIMMCKENPIMCENHPIOC 
HCONKANKAKHNOPCHNEXHC 
NACIKATLYTIGPGEXHCT BID 
OTHPANTEPOBOCKONGANGXHC 
GITOCEMHONELAHMHCIFHNEXE 
MHINCTONHCOY TONKATHCOPONAOrOH 


The faet that the twelfth line began with M, and fairly obyivus restorations of two 
ov three preceding lines, suggested that the whole collection was arranged on an acrostic 
scheme. LProfessur Gilbert Murray came to my assistance and produced the following 
reconstruction : 

Ayatos ey drayustoiow iyeivcae todstog. 
Biov zevogdot dav cited urs. 
Fenwoxre aos, rot $eot Try elzove., 
Avogour yero® ov wi dévog “yitig crore. 
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Fotxe tiugy tots yorete he tote Seote. 
gy mA 2 ~ 
Ziggy &v C18o yojudtoy zavageorar. 
wv , , ‘ ~ ft 
Ad, pithy yelvuoze moiv yevi, thos. 
ae oO, ae apd eps 2 N Pe 
Ovpot “OaTYOOY, nay “ary Goyiy ers. 

oi ~ , ae 
lozg ioc eo, wiv breoéyns tH Biw. 
ron y wat Leiualgh's . 2S wey 
Kahor 6 jrot, 77e6foozxor ear exc. 

Aév > face > Oé . anbias 2s 
Lléy, él Tt Oguver” el O& Ui, OWiy Eze. 
Mi; miorov fyot tor zatyyooor déyov. 


It does not appear that any one of the foregoing lines is, or can be restored as, 
an exact quotation of any known verse: and in this respect the ostrakon is akin to most 
similar gnomie selections found in Egypt, the authors of which can rarely be identified?. 
At the same time it is possible to trace a relationship to the general body of gnomic 
literature: in particular, the uinth line is very close to Men. Monost. 317 “Ioog uév tod 
whot, x2» stootyrs 3iw, and might be taken as a yuotation from memory of that line: 
it is quite as near as quotations of poetry trom memory often are. And there are other 
more distant echoes in other lines. 

Perhaps the most satistactory account of the ostrakon would be to regard it as a 
literary exercise by a student who had to produce a set of moral maxims in acrostic 
arrangement, with liberty to draw on his knowledge of poetry or his taculty of invention 
tor the purpose. The handwriting is that of a fairly practised writer: but the blunders 
of spelling in the tenth and eleventh lines du not suggest that he was a scholar, at any 
rate an accurate one. He may have felt the strain after getting so tar with his exercise. 
But it can hardly be said that his contribution to literature is of much value. 


2 Tt may perhaps be noted here that the lne 6 untéir edizar otderds deiree rouov in no. VII of 
the ostraka published in J. U.S. NNVIIE (p. 126) is from Antiphanes (7 Stobacus IX, 15, ed. Hense). 
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THE COINS FROM OXYRHYNCHIUS 
By J. G. MILNE. M.A. 


The eoins found during the six seasons of excavation at Oxyrhynchus by Drs. 
Grexrvett and Hcyr were all examined and so far as possible identified year by year. 
A detailed list of the individual specimens may perhaps be replaced by a summary of 
the evidence which the finds afford and of some of the conclusions which may be de- 
rived therefrom in relation to the history of Graeco-Roman Egypt. 

It must be remembered that these coins all came from the rubbish-mounds, and 
therefore represent the casual losses of the Oxyrhynchites in their daily life. Naturally 
no gold coins were turned up, and very tew of the debased silver tetradrachms of the 
first and second centuries A. D.: a man who lost a valuable piece of money would search 
diligently till he found it. But bronze pieces, and the late third century tetradrachms 
which were little better than bronze, might be dropped and never missed betore they 
were swept up with other rubbish and tipped out on the dust-heaps. The finds may 
accordingly be taken as fairly representative of the coinage of lower values circulating 
in Oxyrhynchus. 

The most convenient division of the material for consideration will be in four 
eroups—iA) Ptolemaic: (B} Roman to the time of the “reform” of Diocletian, covering 
the period during which a special currency, based on the tetradrachm as the standard 
unit, was struck for Egypt: :}() Roman trom Diocletian to Justinian, when the Egyptian 
monetary system was supposed to be assimilated to that of the rest of the Empire; (D) 
syzantine from Justinian to the Arab conquest. 

(A. 

The Ptolemaic finds do not possess any features of special interest. There were 
in all 62 coins of this period, of which 2 were silver tetradrachms. The classification 
of Ptolemaic bronze is so uncertam that it would be of little value to group the spe- 
cimens under reigns without full deseriptions of the types: but there is a fairly clear 
distinction between the issues of the third century B.C. and those of the two following 
centuries: and only 7 of the coins found are referable to the earlier period. On the 
other hand, there are 9 examples of the easily identifiable issues of Cleopatra VII: and 
the 2 tetradrachms both belong to what is generally accepted as the last regular series 
of Ptolemaic silver. Like the papyri. the coins found suggest that the rubbish-mounds 
explored did not begin to accumulate till the latter part of the Ptolemaic rule. 

Only one coin from outside Egvpt belonging to this period was tound—a small 
bronze evin of Kos of the third century type B. 4. 86—93). This is quite natural: 
foreign bronze would not be current under the Ptolemies, and there would be no mer- 
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chants from overseas at Oxyrhynchus to drop their own coins. It is perhaps only by 
chance that this one coin belongs to a place with which the relations of the early Pto- 
lemies were particularly close, and which was for a time under their sway. 


(B.i 


The Roman coins of the first three centuries, so far as they are identifiable. belone 
to the tollowing reigns :— 


Billon Bronze Billon Bronze 
Augustus . . to Fs 14 Commodus.. .  . 2 2 
Tiberius... : 1 4 Caracalla. .. : 1 
Caligula... 0. 0, 2 Sey. Alexander. . . . 6 3 
Claudius . 1 25 Gordian III . 1 
Neroo...  . . 8O Philip . - 8 
Galba . . : 3 1 Gallus . hk 4 
Otho... . 22. 7d : Valerian . ae 4 
Vitellius. 2... 2. 1 Gallienus. . . . 8 1 
Vespasian . ; 26 Claundus TI. ... 9 
Domitian. : ee Ath il Aurelian . . dd 
Trajan l 20 Tacitus . . 2S SB 
Hadrian . . . 38 48 Probus. ...... 69 
Antoninus Pius. . . 3 37 Carus € sons... . 32 
M. Aurelius.  . . 1 10 Diocletian & colleagues 143 


As has already been noted, the bulk of the finds belonging to the two first cen- 
turies of Roman rule, during which a bronze coinage was regularly issued at Alexandria 
for local currency, are of this bronze. The few billon tetradrachms are tairly evenly 
spread over this period: the exceptional number of examples of Nero is explained by 
the enormous issues of his reign, which form the chief part of hoards for over a cen- 
tury. The proportion of bronze is really larger than appears trom the figures above, 
since all the early billon coins could be identified, while there were 115 bronze which 
were too worn to be assigned to any reign, through they were clearly Alexandrian of 
the first or second century. 

In additon to the billon and bronze coins, a large number of leaden pieces occur- 
red. These I described fully in Num. Chron. 1908, pp. 287ff., and the conclusions there 
stated have been generally accepted—viz: that these pieces were a token coinage ot 
low value, issued approximately between 180 and 260, to replace the bronze. which 
ceased to appear in any quantity after the former date. The tetradrachms still cireu- 
lated, and there must have been something to represent the lower denominations, obols 
and chalki, which are shown by the papyri to have been in regular use. It these tokens, 
of which over 300 were found, are included with the coins, they bring up the average 
of specimens between Commodus and Gallienus to that of the earlier and later periods. 

After Gallienus, the tetradrachm rapidly deteriorated in intrinsic and also in current 
value: and this depreciation is reflected in the much greater numbers that occurred in 
the mounds. A tetradrachm was no longer worth looking for, if lost 

It is important to notice that during this period very few coins other than Ale- 
xandrian seem to have circulated at Oxyrhynehus. It has been supposed that the Roman 
imperial coinage was current in Egypt: but, although it was probably legal tender. there 
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is no evidence from finds, apart from one or two hoards from the vicinity of Alexandria. 
that it was used in any quantity. The mounds of Oxyrhynchus only produced two sestertii 
ot Severus Alexander and one of Philip to represent the imperial issues before the time 
ot Gallienus: the depreciated bronze denarii of that and later reigns were commoner, 
two of Gallienus, two of Aurelian, seven of Probus, five of Carus and his sons, and 
nine of the pre-reform issues of Diocletian and Maximian having been found. It would 
appear therefore that it was only late in the third century that imperial coins began to 
drift into Egypt: and this may be connected to some extent with the breaking down 
of the isolation of Egypt as a province. 

This isolation, which was due to the deliberate policy formulated by Augustus, is 
marked by the absence of colonial and provincial, as well as imperial, Roman coins. 
Even if there had been a difficulty in securing the acceptance in Egypt of the ordinary 
issues of Rome with their unfamiliar standard and appearence, it might have been expected 
that coins more closely resembling the Alexandrian —e. y. the tetradrachms of the Syrian 
mints, which in size, fineness and style are almost identical with those of Alexandria— 
would have passed current. But I am not aware that any examples of these have been 
found in Egypt: and Syrian bronze coins only occur sporadically. The excavations at 
Oxyrhynchus produced three provincial coins of this period, all of bronze: one of Nicaea 
of Antoninus Pius | Recve/l 78), one of Cyprus of Caracalla (B. Jf C. 62), and one of 
Damascus of Philip (B. WV. (23). These were probably chance importations: the first-named 
was pierced, and in view of the reverse type — Dionysos Ktistes—it may possibly have 
been worn as an amulet by its former possessor. 


Ci 


AH the coms found belonging to the next period are bronze, of the following 
rulers :— 


Diocletian (post-reform . . . 19 Constantine IT. ...... . 60 
Maximian n . . 48 Constantins I]. . .. . 145 
Constantius [ . . ay aed Constans . 2... rey 
Galerius 2... ... 10 Constantius Gallus. . . . . 24 
Maximin .  .. .. 18 Julian... 2... OB 
Severus. 0.0.0.0. « 2 Jovian... . a rr) 
Maxentius .. 0... nt Valentinian | 

Lieinius. . . no ky eh, 6 163 Valens . ; are . 13 
Licinius jr... inate ae Gratian . 2 : 
Constantine J... RO Valentinian IT... 0... 2... «15 
Martinian .. . ee | Theodosius . es . ol 
Crispus... S See are Areadius . ee . 23 
TDclmatius . : ; Se 2 Honorius . Lin, Ge ts eae te~ 


In addition to these 34 harbarous imitations of late tuurth century coins, and 
1 Axumite coin, should be mentioned. 


The first point of interest in relation to this period is in the mintages of the spe- 


cimens found. The “monetary retorm” of Diocletian assimilated the currency of Exypt 
to that of the rest of the Empire: and the mint of Alexandria. in common with those 


of the other provinces, struck a uniform cuinage, with Latin legends and based on the 
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Roman standard, which might pass anywhere in the Roman world. The coins were re- 
ewarly marked with the name of the mint from which they issued: and thus it is possible 
to trace to some extent the circulation of money between the varions provinces. Nearly 
all the fourth century mints of the Empire are represented at Oxyrhynchus: naturally 
the Western issues are the more scanty. The inflow of coin from outside Egypt did 
not however assume importance immediately upon the reform: this can best be shown 
by a classification of the identifiable specimens under their mints in chronological groups 
for the period of approximately 110 years trom the reform to the death of Arcadius. 
The first five groups (A to E) cover roughly ten years each, the last three (F to H: 
roughly twenty: the longer spaces have been chosen in the later part, because the material 
ix more scanty, and also the sequence of issues during the latter half of the fourth 
century has not been studied so exactly as that of the Constantinian house, and there 
are more convenient limits at wider intervals. 








BY B Cc D E BE G H Total 
Alexandria. . . 8? 10 25 23 50 39 ll 23 263 
Antioch . 2... 1 5 1s of 27 a) 4 18 106 
Nicomedia.. 2... . 22 30 18 i) 2 3 8+ 
Cyzieus .... 1 1 7 16 7 10 2 12 66 
Constantinople. . : : 14 ll 9 dD 8 47 
Heraclea. . 2... : D 8 3 1 17 
Thessalonica. . : 4 16 6 fa) 5 ] 37 
Rome... . 1 39 13 6 2 rs) 66 
Siscla . 0, : 4 9 1 | 15 
Aquileia... . 0] ; ] 6 1 1 2 12 
Arles 2... 0.) ; 13 = 1 16 
Tréeves. 2.00. 1 4 2 2? 9 
Tarrato .. 0. 1 1 3 a) 
London 2... 2. aga. 1 eee 7 be. 22 5 : ie 
Total ..... 8d 19 144 166 141 385 34 TU 44 


It will be seen trom this table that in the first decade after the reform compara- 
tively few coins from outside mints oceur: but they rapidly become more numerous, 
and by the end of the reign of Constantine the local issues form only a small propor- 
tion of the whole. This evidence agrees generally with that of the hoards which have 
come under my observation: for instance, in a hoard from Denderah (Prrete, Denderuh, 
p. 36), dateable about 310, coins of the Alexandrian mint are 70°/) of the whole: in 
one of about 326 from Antinoe, 47°/,: in one from the Faytm (Journ. Zntern. XVI, 
pp- 14) of about 345, 25°'): in one of about 360, 44°/5: and in one ot about 400, 35°. 
(The two last will be published shortly in the Journal of Roman Stiiies.) 

Evidently it took some years after the monetary reform of Diveletian to break 
down the bar (whether legal or customary) against the importation of coin into Egypt. 
Similarly the Egyptians continued to reckon in drachmae instead of in denarii, and it 
was not all about twenty years atter the change that the new standard became pre- 
dominant. But thereatter ‘the importation grew rapidly, and soon only about a quarter 
of the money circulating in Egypt was of local issue: later the influx diminished. and 
a larger proportion of the coins is of Alexandrian mintave. 


Journ, or Reypt. Areh. vi 
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It would be interesting to discover the economic causes which led to Egypt be- 
coming a coin-importing country under Constantine: hut they can hardly be conjectured. 
The main export of Egypt during the Roman rule was corn: but this was largely col- 
lected in the form ot taxes and sent to Rome without any equivalent return in money 
or kind: and there is no evidence to suggest that there was any change in this matter 
in the fourth century. Neither is there anything to point to a revival of trade in other 
respects at this time: trom the middle of the third century all the indications are that 
economically Egypt went rapidly down bill. And it is hardly likely that the imperial 
government subsidised Egypt. The problem is one for which I cannot find a satistactury 
solution: I have previously suggested (Journ, Intern. 1914, p. 36) that the hoarding 
tendency of the Egyptian would lead to an inflow of coin, but this, though it may 
have been a contributory factor. does not adequately explain the position shown by the 
figures given above. 

Whatever the explanation of the situation in the tourth century may be, in the 
fitth everything points to a complete economic collapse. There is not in the finds trom 
Oxyrhynchus a single coin of recognisable official mintage belonging to the period be- 
tween Honorius and Justinian. The only pieces that may be ascribed to this time are 
barbarous imitations of the issues of the Theodosian house, mere bits of bronze with 
decraded types, often reduced to a jumble of lines, and meaningless legends, sometimes 
nothing but dots and dashes. I have suggested (in a paper to appear in the Journal 
of Roman Studies: that these bits of bronze represent the “myriad of denarii’ which 
was the unit of reckoning in Egypt at this period: the depreciation must have been 
somewhat parallel to that in Russia at the present day, as a late fourth century papy- 
rus gives an equation of 2020 myriads of denarii to the gold solidus. Obviously it would 
nut be worth while to spend any trouble over preparing a coin of such low value, 
which can hardly have had more meaning than a counter: in fact, the composition of 
hoards of this period suggests that the pieces of metal in them were treated as counters, 
since they consist of coins of various periods and countries, many worn to illegibility 
or clipped to fragments, with an intermixture of bits of bronze or even lead which 
show no stamp nor any sign of ever having been meant for coins. 

The only thing about these barbarous imitations which suggests that they may 
have been issued ofticially is the tact that they are struck, not cast. In the early part 
ot the fourth century large quantities of cast coins were in circulation in Egypt, and 
the moulds trom which they were made are trequently found: I described two groups 
trom Oxyrhynehus in Nim Chron. 1905, pp. 842i% These were probably the work of 
forgers, who would tind it a profitable occupation to make counterfeit coin when the 
cvin had an appreciable value above its metal contents. But in the conditions of the 
fitth century it would have been a waste of energy for an Egyptian forger to cast, 
much more to strike, anything purporting to be a bronze coin. 


(D.) 
An attempt to rehabilitate the Egyptian bronze currency was made under Justinian, 
when a special issue was made at the mint of Alexandria. The normal piece was of 
12 nummia: larger and smaller denominations were also introduced, but did not last 


long: the 12 nummia however continued to be struck till the Arab conquest. The spe- 
cimens of this series found at Oxyrhynehns were 
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Justmian .  . .10 Maurice. 2. 7 
Justin IL. 7 barbarous. ... . 14 
Tiberius i) Heraclius. . . . . 14+ 


fo7 examples could not be definitely identitied.] 

Coins of this type supplied practically the whole of the bronze currency of Egypt 
during the last century of Roman rule. Anastasius had previously reformed the imperial 
bronze coinage by the introduction of the large follis of {0 nummia and its subdivisions: 
and a good many specimens of his issues and those of Justin I and Justinian are found 
in Egypt: these are from outside mints, as the mint of Alexandria did not strike these 
denominations. But it is rare to come across any examples belonging to reigns later 
than Justinian, and it would appear that after that emperor had revived a special coinage 
for Egypt the old monetary isolation of the country was renewed. The only non-Ale- 
xandrian coin of this period found at Oxyrhynchus was an early follis of Justinian. 

The specimens classed as ‘barbarous’ are pieces of 12 nummia of the same general 
type as those ot Justinian and his three successors, but have unintelligible legends. They 
are probably to be reterred, as in the British Museum Catalogue, to the reign of Focas, 
which is otherwise unrepresented in this series: the work of the mint of Alexandria 
had steadily degenerated, and some coins, particularly of Maurice, are only saved trom 
being classitied with the “barbarous” ones by the fact that the legend retains enough 
fragments of the emperor's name to show what the engraver had in mind. Heraelius 
introduced a new design, and with it an improvement in execution. An alternative would 
be to assume that the “barbarous” group was struck after the Arab conquest: but, 
while it is not improbable that the Arabs would continue to strike, as they certainly 
used, coins of the Byzantine types, they would more naturally have imitated the new 
design of Heraclius rather than the old one which had been abandoned for over 30 years. 
Some rude imitations of the coins ot Heraclius, which may be Arab, have occurred else- 
where in Egypt. 

The standard unit of reckoning during this period in Egypt was the gold solidus, 
fractions of which were expressed in carats: and the relationship of the bronze to the 
gold has not been determined. 

The Arab conquest virtually marks the limit of the finds ot coins in the mounds 
of Oxyrhynchus: only 20 Arab pieces, all of an early period, were discovered. 
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AN ALEXNANDRIAN COIN OF DOMITTIA 
By G. F. HILL 


Fine portraits on cvins of Alexandria are rare enough to make it worth while to 
call the attention of readers of this Juwrnul to the unusually well-preserved bronze of 
Domitia Longina, the wife of Domitian, which has recently been acquired by the 
British Museum. It was formerly in the collection of Mr F. A. Warrers!, The inscriptions 
are, on the obverse: AOMITIA CEB AOMITIANOY KAICAPOC CEB TEPM; on the 
reverse €EIPHNH CE€BACTH and in the field ]. LIA. The reverse type is Eirene, 
standing |., holding in her 1. hand a caduceus and the fold of her robe, in her r. hand 
an olive-branch. The coin measures 26 ni, weighs 10°48 y, and has a very fair greenish 
eray patina, A similar specimen ito judge by the illustration in very poor state) is in 
the Darrani Collection®. A similar reverse type, with the same inscription and date, is 
also assuciated with the head of the Emperor himself®. 

Among the coins of this year is another representing Domitia, this time seated, in 
the guise ot Euthenia, holding ears of corn and sceptre. On an ill-preserved specimen 
in the British Museum, PooLe gave the inscription of the reverse as [€Y@HNIA?] 
GEBACTH. But a better example illustrated by Davrrart shows that we should read 
QDOMITIA CEBACTH?. 


Who published an illustration of it in the Proceedings of the R. Numism. Noc.. Apr. 20. 1911. p. 18. 

2 Nami Ani, Alecandrin’i (Cairo 1901) p. 38 no. 629, Tay. IT. The obyerse inscription is imperfect 
at both ends, the word C@BACTIE is evidently also lacking on the reverse, und the object which I take 
to be au olive-branch is described as two eats of Comm, A specimen ounce in the Lagoy Cabinet was 
iiso evidently similar to ours; it must have been a poor specimen, since it was originally entirely 
misread and attributed to Termessus in Pisidia. .Nee Mover, Supp. IX p. 39 uo. 90; Zeittschr. fiir 
Naumism. NIL pe. $e. 

* Darrarr, op. cit, p. 30 no, 485 (not iNu-trated’. The spelling €YPHMH is presumably a slip of the 
printer, not of the coin-engraser. . 

BLM. C. Alexandria p. 36 no. 292 Pl NNII: Darranr, op. ei, p. 26 nu. 431, Tay. VIET. It is true 
that there was a spe imen in the Bracciant Mu-cum on whieh Zotva read €YOHNIA iScuwaBe, a> below, 
p. 386. But the letters AO are, D think, faintly visible ou the British 


Museum coin, now one knows 
they should be there. 
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The cleventh year of Domitian (91—92 a. bp.) was marked by a great outburst 
of cuinage at Alexandria. Out of the 186 bronze coins of the Emperor and Empress 
which Darrarr gives in his Catalogue, no less than 59 are of this year. Further, in 
the tenth and eleventh years, the old types are for the most part discarded, and new 
ones introduced. Mr. Mitye observes that the most remarkable point about the bronze 
coinage of years 10—12 of Domitian at Alexandria is the change in style: there is a 
sudden break, with a great improvement both in art and in tabric. Domitian is called 
in vear 11, for the first time, @eot vidz. All tlis, as others have seen. points to some 
connexion with the Decennalia of the Emperor? 


" See especially L. Scuwann, Le kaiserlichen Decennalen und die Alevandrinschen Miinzen (Tubingen, 
Prot, 1895—6), pp. 35 2. 
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THE STRATEGI AND ROYAL SCRIBES IN THE 
ROMAN PERIOD 


By JOHN GAVIN TAIT 


I have recently been trying to collect evidence for the supposition that in Egypt in 
the Roman period it was the rule that a person should not be appointed strategus or 
royal scribe of the nome of which he was a native. J do not claim that this is more 
than a hypothesis. It is certain that aman might hold these offices outside his @dfa, but 
it is not definitely proved either that he could or that he could not hold them in his ?dia. 
The evidence so far as known to me is as follows —. 

(1; I do not know of any instance (in the Roman period) where it can he proved 
that a strategus or roval scribe was a native of the nome in which he held office, ora 
landowner in that nome, or had previously held subordinate state offices in that nome, 
or continued to reside there after his retirement. When a strategus is stated to have 
previously held municipal offices the question is to be enquired into whether the municipal 
titles refer to the metropolis of the same nome, or to another metropolis, or to Alexandria. 

In P. Brit. Mus. 261 1 1532 and 269 4ziwy, former strategus, is mentioned as a land- 
owner in the Faytim, but it is not stated where he had held office. In B. G.U.19 a 
former royal scribe of the division of Polemo presides at a trial in which the parties 
probably belonged to the Faytim: but this does not necessarily imply that he resided 
there permanently. In P. Hamburg 13, where Meyer read Zeusrgwriov orgu(tryot) é:ré9 
Tlatv(t) e(ar)ot(zewr) (for Medr{e] L conjecture var[siov]) I think oree(tyyot) improbable, 
as it does not seem likely that the strategus would have gone to a village to pay a sum 
ot £ dr. to the local :redézrogeg instead of paying it directly to the dryucole teéaele in 
the metropolis. I would therefore prefer to read either otec(timrov) or orea(tyyrcurtog); 
in the latter case Sempronius may have been strategus of another nome; likewise in 
b. G. U. 1030, where I think it most improbable that the words etdéms Lafdy uov té 
yocuuata é49€ uot would have been used by a private person in addressing the stratecus. 
or that a strategus actually in office would have been able to betake himself to the 
village of “E3iwr whenever a private acqaintance desired him to do so. Seumto@viog and 
Scoutauuwy are theretore to be struck out of the list of strategi of the Faytim. I may 
remark incidentally, by way of supplement to that list, that the Aberdeen papyri show 
that “Hoddre 6 zat Ti2éov0g, orearyyo; Oeutorov usoidog, acted for a time as deputy of 
Howreezos oreatyy6¢ “Hyazieidor ueoidog, and that the siaieons Ovevetog was a different 
person from Otéyetog 6 vat Seoamiwy and was in office about 165 with S2oivog as 
royal scribe. 

(2) The names of the stratezi and royal scribes are not as a rule names derived 
from the local cults or other uames specially frequent in the districts where they held 
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office. This criterion however is of much less importance in regard to the upper classes 
than to the lower, and here it can scarcely be said to prove anything definite either way. 

It is noteworthy, however, that whereas in the Ptolemaic period some of the stra- 
tegi and the majority of the roval scribes have Egyptian names, in the Roman period 
none of the strategi have Egyptian names, and of the royal scribes only one has an 
Egyptian name in addition to his Greek name, WiAwrddrg 6 zat Weicrg. The majority of 
the strategi and royal scribes in the Roman period have purely Greek names, and among 
these there are several of a type which we should not expect to find in any but purely 
(rreck families — “Ardoduczos, “Aozijios, Srogdrys, Eteyyehog, EvSruos, Et'dwooy, ’Hai6- 
dwoeos, Idowy, Kévwirog, Aswvidys, Avoaviag, Meyahdveuog, Mévavdeos, MWeotzhig, Uiot- 
reoyoc, Toowddrtog, Wohredirs. Tiucyérs2, Outages, Oii.drize:, Duxtar, Xgvoequos. Several 
have Graeco-Eeyptian names, /.¢. names which though Greek in form are derived from 
those of Evyptian deities, as “fundrios, Segastiwy, Ioidwgos, Qoryér7rg; but names of this 
type are no indication of Egyptian origin. About equally frequent with these are the 
Latin names. (I understand by a Latin name a name derived from the Latin language, 
by a Roman name a name which indicates that its bearer was a Roman citizen.) Of the 
strategi and royal scribes betore 212 about one in five were Roman citizens, but their 
provincial origin is indicated by their Greek cognomina, their gentile names being those 
of the Emperors from whom their families had received the citizenship or of the patrons 
by whose influence they had obtained it. After 212 they were of course all Roman citizens. 

(3) The dradezduerog tiv orgatiyicy in the absence of the strategus, or during a 
vacancy, is usually the royal scribe, sometimes a person who had previously held the 
office of evmnasiarch or other municipal offices, in two instances the strategus of another 
uegic, but in no instance a former strategus. But of course this in itself proves nothing. 

(4) In the “Gnomon of the Idios Logos,” paragraph 10, we read toig év dyuootats 
yostaic otar ote 8Sér dveio dat F davetery éy olg 7ecyuctetortet Této1y. As applied to the 
strategi, if a man were appointed strategus (or royal scribe) of his own nome, this rule 
would have amounted almost to a prohibition to acquire property or lend money at all: 
but if he held office in another nome than his own it would have been much less in- 
convenient, since in the latter case he could scarcely have wished to acquire property 
or lend money in the nome where he held office, unless with a view to taking an im- 
proper advantage of his position. 

(5) There are instances where the same person is known to have been strategus or 
royal scribe in different nomes, therefore in at Jeast one instance, if not in both, outside 
his ¢6f¢@ — Archiy II p. 444 1. 11 “d/eSardoov VEVOUEVOL /LUNKOLEQZOL LCL COYLEQEWS “AL OTQE- 
tyyob ‘A-cohdwvostohtrov zai NeSouwitov. |. 27 -Aroddwrior vewrégor yerousror jruraorcoyor 
7b Orexryyot SeFowiror zai Faodsxot Bov3cocetcov, P. Oxy. 1255 Kievdien Aoozovetdy 
tip wal Neeoée yeroul ery) otoa\try@) oolivor) (7) orgctyy@) Os vev;yitor) and per- 
haps also P. Oxy. 61, where I conjecture [-dlerAtos Scoetiwr 6 zat Movuia}[ols yero- 
[us ]rog [orearr yds] or [Paotdiexdg) foaui warets)] (sc. O&vovyyivor) revi oroa[t]r76g “ELouo- 
od(itov) or the like. In other instances it is of course impossible to decide whether, 
when the same name oceurs in the lists of strategi ot ditferent nomes. the same person 
ean he intended. 

(6) The inscription in Archiv 11 p. 144, already quoted, mentions seven persons who 
had been yvureotaoyor or Gexlegeig at Alexandria and also stratezi or royal seribes of 


‘pb noe , ra a 
variots nomes in the z@ee—the “droddwroroiirys. Bovzcottei,s. Bevotsiris, Hoasieo- 
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stohitrs, Magewrrc, Seevvbers, SeFowirrs. Compare Archiy II p, 448 Adtuws Segatiovos 
rob eagyor coxtegéwg tov xroiwv Se3aoray yerougvor Zaoilwzod yonuucréws “Equo-todivov. 
In P. Oxy. 246 Heiozxa xoourretoavet tig wéhews nai oroat,y@ OSvoryyicor, the aéhis 
is certainly Alexandria; and in W. Chrest. 176 Q@iioSéw xoourretcarte oreatyy@ the 
title zoouxretoas probably reters to Alexandria rather than to Arsinoe. In P. Ryl. 149 
Tatov Ketocoog Sesaorot Vequarizos eoyteost Fatwt Ioviiws ‘Aonhéa eyyr(th) eet otea- 
tryét, the assumption by the strategus of the office of chief priest of Gaius was an 
extraordinary compliment to the reigning Emperor, and the title dozteoet'y is placed before 
the others because the Emperor’s name had to come tirst, but the apparent cumulation 
of the office of é5yyyr7g¢ with that of strategus seems equally unintelligible whether the 
title be supposed to refer to the metropolis or to Alexandria. I had conjectured é7r71,- 
(vetouvtt), but in a papyrus at Vienna (R 172) quoted by Wessery ‘Kuranis” p. 66, 
where the same person appears to be mentioned, éSryyiz%t is written out. Compare 
however P. Oxy. 1282 Atorio “Hoczheidy eSyyrti (AleSiavdgelag) otea(try@) ‘OS very- 
yitov). In P. Oxy. 59 1.5 Alorhio ‘Asolhwvio yevousve txour(juaroyecg@), and 1191 1. 10 
Atorhios Odiustiog yerdusros Exouvruatoyedpos oteatr;ég OSvevyziror, if the title &zco- 
urjuatoyeapos refers to Oxyrynchus this would seem to confliet with my theory. It is 
uncertain whether or not there were f:rour,ucroyecpor in the wxtoeonddes (ctf. OERTEL 
“Die Liturgie” p. 351) but when we find in P. Oxy. 55, 591.2. 1191, B. G. U. 1073, 
1074, persons who had been fourrucroyoégor at Alexandria acting us zevrdverg at 
Oxyrhynchus, I think we may safely infer that in P. Oxy. 59]. 5 and 1191, the title ézo- 
woruatoyoagos refers to Alexandria. In P. Oxy. 1102 |. 4 note the editor conjectured that 
the trouvyuacoyeapos Cerealis might be identical with the person so called who had 
been strategus in the Fayiim a few years earlier, which is possible but quite uncertain. 
Compare also P. Ryl. 143 Adium “Iéeczog “AL Gast tay éy tH Moroéiar certovugyorv 
guocdger &rehay oroctyyét. TY now think it probable that in all instances where a stra- 
tegus, in otticial letters written by him or in petitions addressed to him, is described as 
a previous holder of municipal offices, the municipal titles are to be understood to refer 
tu Alexandria, and that the titles of municipal offices in the urreo-rdédeg, which were of 
much less importance than that of the strategus, were not inserted in such documents. 
On the other hand I do not know how to explain P. Tebt. 313 1. 13 Aoozdoou 2Anohdwvior 
PLWPUOlLeOLOurtog Croat) yroarvtos Fucy. Martix and Pacis wrongly inelude Aidoxogos 
in their lists of strategzi of the Paytim, having apparently not noticed that the document 
was written at Heliopolis. If the title yeuraorcoyrourtos refers to Heliopolis téozogos 
would seem to have been gymnasiarch and strategus in the same place. The expression 
orearryrocs Fuey is unusual, but from the original the reading seems to be right. 

(1 In P. Oxy, 1210, a list of persons exempt from the poll tax, we read in | 1i 


saothinos yocuuatets Tevtvelrov 
Kerorolitov a. 


Wirekey, Archiv VI p. 293, supposes that Teyrvoizov is miswritten for ‘OSvev7zyitov, which 
is most improbable. The right explanation is that given by Orrren “Die Liturgie” p. 171, 
that the individual in question. though a native of the Kvvomoditrg, and therefore liable 
to the poll tax in that nome, had been appointed royal seribe of the Tevtveitis, and by 
this appointment was exempt frum the poll tax. The To-royenuuatéig and zwuoyoauucreic 
held office in their own nome — though probably not in their own village Ge Oneren 
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up. cit. p. 159 on P. Strassb. 57) — but the scotdizés yonuuetets in another nome. It is 
sumewhat remarkable that he obtained exemption from the poll tax only in virtue of his 
office and was not already exempt either as a citizen of one of the Greek cities or as 
a xétoizos; but we know that the é76 yvuraciov were not as such exempt from the poll 
tax, but those uf them who were not exempt on other grounds were included in the 
class of gu,toomodicee Swiexcdgazuot ‘or the like), of which however they formed only 
a mimority. 

(3) The well known strategus 24:c-roddwviog of the “Amohhuomolityg “Errazwutas 
had his home and his property in the “Eouo-rodiz¢. It is probable that the papyri were 
actually found at Hermopolis, having been brought thither by Apollonius on his retire- 
ment, since on the supposition of their having been found at Heptakomia it does not 
appear why the collection should consist exclusively of documents relating either to the 
administration of the nome under this Apollonius or to the private affairs of the same 
Apollonius: and there is no other evidence that any papyri were actually found on that 
site. At any rate it seems clear that Apollonius was not a landowner in the nome in 
which he held office. and that his connection with that nome began and ended with his 
term of office as strategus. 

(9) In B. G. U. 981, no doubt fond in the Faytim. Xeigyjuer, a citizen of Alexandria, 
having been appointed royal scribe of the nome of Diospolis Parva, engages through the 
agency of the goorror/s in charge of his estate in the Faytim a certain IIvodeuciog to 
act as his yoeuueretc (which we might here translate by “ private secretary"). In B.G. U.929 
we find a royal scribe of the Saite nome as a landowner at Heracleopolis; in P. Oxy. 1257 
astrategus of the Taviry; as a landowner in the OSveryyzitre: and in P. Brit. Mus. 604 
1. 240 a former orearyyés “H/torrodicov (?) as a landowner in the Gurirrs. 

(10) P. Oxy. 1219 is a letter from “4géorerdgo, an inhabitant of Oxyrhynchus, tu 
his son “4:tiwr. royal seribe of the Letupolite nome. The papyrus must afterwards have 
been bronght back to Oxyrhynchus. 

(11) In P. Oxy. 1274, a contract drawn up at Oxyrhynchus, “4giorods daughter of 
“Howdrg ex-gymnasiarch and senator of Oxyrhynchus, with her ztevog Nizozdig ex- 
evmnasiarch of Oxyrhynchus. on receiving the news that her husband "Ayhior had 
died in office as royal scribe of the “4ieScrdgéwy ywya, appoints a certain “Hoauzheidrs 
to go to Alexandria to register the inheritance of her son -/ortovog, gymnasiarch of 
Oxyrhynehus. None of these persons are stated to have been magistrates or even citizens 
of Alexandria. That the office of Paotdizds yonuueret’s of the “AleSavdyéwr yoou should 
have been entrusted to an inhabitant of Oxyrhynchus and not of Alexandria s2ems 
intelligible only on the supposition that it was the rule that a man should hold such 
uftives only outside his @dfe. I have left out of consideration the oreeri7/6g tig méhews, 
as his position did not currespond to that of the strategi of the nomes. 

(12) P. Oxy. 57 is a letter frum a strategus of the Oxyrynchite nome to Ariw*, 
turmerly strategus of the drravozrostzi¢, written at the instigation of his successor, de- 
manding payment ofa fine. Apion had evidently left Antaeopolis at the end of his term 
of office and settled at Oxyrhynchus. The same Apion reappears in P. Oxy. 1664, a 
tlattering letter addressed "ATIWNE YLUPGOLEQLOL OTOUTIH HOUT ‘Artaonolitor wae Miho- 
Gagd:ridog éréoyou tego:roiot “Artcovzdiews. The word sargidos 1. 9) seems to suggest 
that Apion was a native of Antaeupolis: but if I see rightly he was gymmasiarch at 
Oxvrhynchns, where the papsrus was found, since the words ueurruérs, Ths Gedie gov 
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croocwgécéews imply that he had left Antaeopolis. He must therefore have been a citizen 
of Oxyrhynchus. Thus it seems difficult to decide which of the two places was legally 
his dig. Another oreeti6g “Avtatozodtrov oecurs in P Oxy. 1443. 

(13) A series of inscriptions on the colossus of Memnon. C. 1. G. 4721-8, 4732, 4736-7, 
record the visits of L. Funisulanus Charisius, oreatryés “Eouwrgetrov larozobetroe, 
Kéleo strategus. probably of the -regi Of fag, doreuidwooeg Feohizdg yocuucatets “Eguear- 
Seirov cat Aatozolsirov, and Xciexuwy strategus of the same nomes. It these men had 
been natives of Thebes or Hermounthis the colossus of Memnon would have been familiar 
to them from their childhood. The name of the strategus in C. LG. 4722 = 0. G 680 
indieates if I see rightly that his tather or grandfather had been a favourite of Funisu- 
lana Vettulla the wite of ('. Tettius Africanus prefect of Egypt under Domitian ‘and 
probably either daughter or sister of L. Funisulanus Vettonianus, for whom ef. Proso- 
pographia Imp. Rom. F 396). for whom her husband at her instigation had obtained the 
Roman citizenship. If this be su Charisius is much more likely to have belonged tu 
Alexandria than to Hermonthis. O. G. 702 mentions a strategus Plinius Caepio in the 
(rreat Oasis. .\s the name Plinius is comparatively intrequent it seems not improbable 
that the patron to whom his family owed the citizenship was one or other of the two 
famous Plinys, but if so the man is not likely to have been a native of the Oasis. 

(14) B. G. U. 747 is a letter from a oreaerryég Kontiver to the prefect, with the 
pretect’s reply. The papyrus is not likely to have been found at Coptos, because no 
papyri at all are known to have been found there. This however is not decisive, because 
the papyrus is nut the original but an dyit/eagor, and as we do not know by whom 
or tur what purpose the copy was made we cannot tell under what cireumstances it was 
hrought to the Fayam or whenever else the papyrus was found. The same applies to 
P. Oxy. 108, a copy of an vtficial letter to a orecryyég horodtiov. B. G. U. 1099 is a 
letter to a furmer strategus of the seot OfF2ag. but it is uncertain whether ur not it was 
found at Thebes: likewise P. Strassh. 116, a petition tu a royal scribe of the nome of 
Edtu, may or may not have been tound there. P. Par. 69. containing the f:rowrruetiouol 
ot a strategus of Elephantine, was no doubt actually found there. 

(15) In the Oxyrhynchus papyri there are several documents addressed to strategi or 
royal seribes of nomes in the Delta —P. Oxy. 500 and 1458 Ca doi Bityg), 1301 (Toocwsirrs:, 
and 931 i Xezervirys) besides 1219 already quoted i Ayroaoditre.. Sv far as I ean sec 
the only satistactury explanation of the discovery uf these papyri at Osxyrhynchus is that 
the officials in question belonged to Oxvrhynchus and returned thither on their retirement 
trum office. It may be throught surprising that they should have taken official documents 
away with them, but Apollonius seems tu have done so, and it is not likely that a large 
qnantity of documents were preserved permanently in the bureau of the strategus; those 
which it was necessary to preserve were deposited in the 2 2i0d/ 2, Oruociwy Adywr. 

(10: Similarly B. G. U. 92, 649, and 730, addressed to a Oteatr yo, DaoPatHitor, 
cannot have been found in the Delta, but were most probably found in the Faytum: sou 
certainly PB. Tebt. 340, addressed to a orgatryog Merdroiov. W. Chrest. 52 is a letter from 
a voyal scribe of the nome of Nesyt as deputy strategus to himself as royal scribe. This 
also is nut likely to have been tuund in the Delta: the name ‘Hy cotioy might perhaps 
stiguest Memphis. Compare alo P. Brit. Mus. 921, addressed to a PUGILLAOS oauUatEi's 
Meeugorticov: P. Lips. 123, a receipt from a J FOGtLES tis &v Terowzoig HEMOPTArS at 
Alexandria tea otger762 Verds otov: an unpublished Leipziy papsrms quoted by Wire kis 
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Chrestomethi yp, BU, which is a similar receipt to a oreety;6g Kortitov: P. Oxy. 97, 
addressed to a stratecus of the divisiun of Heracleides in the Fayim, but found at 
Oxyrhynchus; and 986, consisting of documents which probably came from the bureau 
of a royal scribe of the division of Polemo, which have been joined together to form a 
roll on the verso of which is written a commentary on Thucydides (853). 

The occurrence of documents written in the Delta might sometimes be explained 
hy the supposition that the individuals concerned had subsequently removed to the Faytim 
‘aveneyworz6rés), but for those quuted above this explanation is not suitable. We know 
that documents written at Alexandria were sometimes brought to the yoo after being 
suld as waste paper, but it seems less likely that they should have been removed in 
this way from vne nome in the ywee tu another. 

(17) While P. Oxy. 931 is a private letter to a strategus uf the Sebennytes, 1219, 
to « royal scribe of the Letupolites, and 1664 to a former strategus of the Antaeopulites. 
none of the papyri trom Oxyrhynchus hitherto published contain private letters to stra- 
tegi of the Oxyrhvnchite nome, and only one, P. Oxy. 746, is a private letter tu a royal 
scribe of that nome. Ot course official letters, petitions, declarations, and reports addressed 
to there officials would as a rule have remained at Oxyrhynchus even after the officials 
themselves had gone away. So tar as 1 know none of the papyri found in the Fayam., 
except B. G. U. 1030 which I have already discused. contain private letters addressed 
to strategi or royal seribes ut the Arsinoite noine. 

(18) In P. Fay. 23a we read that a certain OiAddeApos ot Erouthis (the situation of 
which is unknown), after being élocywysts otearyyot “Auuwresis and holding other 
offices in the KePaotrrg and Metyhirys, was wow joquuatets Saovlzot® Ai3ti¢. This seems 
tu show that the jouueretg and eloaywyete were appointed from another nome (cf. 
B. G.U. 981 already quoted. also P. Oxy. 602) which seems intelligible only on the 
supposition that the same rule applied to the strategi and royal scribes themselves. 

As the instances which I have quoted extend over the whole period trom Augustus 
to Diocletian, if my theory is correct the introduction of the supposed rule must be 
ascribed to Augustus. After Diocletian of course everything was changed. There is no 
reason to assume the existence of any such rule in the Ptolemaic period, but the Ptolemaic 
~trategi were professional officials, which those of the Roman period were not. 

It is not diffienlt to find the reasons which may have made such a rile appear 
desirable. If a man had been appointed strategus or royal scribe of the nome of which 
he was a native, or in which he was a landowner, he could not have been prevented 
from using his position to promote his private interests or those of his relatives; and on 
other grounds also it was necessary tu secure his impartiality. The strategi and royal 
setibes were evidently selected trom the same class as the municipal Gozorres, but it 
would naturally have been thought desirable to keep these state offices distinct from the 
municipal offices and therefore inexpedient to promote a municipal official to the office 
of strategus of the same nome, or to make the oreari ic an object of competition among 
the municipal officials. Also if a strategus had eentinued to reside in the nome atter 
his retirement his presenee might have heen a source of embarassment to his successor, 
while he himself would have been .aggrieved by being placed under the orders ot his 
former subordinates. Moreover, if we suppose that Augustus, in addition to depriving 
the strategus of all military competence and making the royal seribe a sort of collega 
minor of the strategus, laid down that these oftices should be tenable only by Greeks, only 
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outside their @df@. and only tor a short term of years, all these measures may have 
been intended to make it impossible for a strategus to acquire a local influence which 
might make him a possible source of danger to the government. The meonventence arising 
from the fact that a strategus on his appointment would have been ignorant of the topo- 
eraphy of the district and unacquainted with his subordinates might have been diminished 
if the strategus and the royal scribe were not changed simultaneously. After the intro- 
duction of the jovds in 202, while the jovdy represented the town, the strategus was 
the local representative of the central government: it was therefore necessary that he 
should not be himself a member of the govdr, and this could be secured only it he 
were appointed from another nome, since the strategi belonged to the same class as the 
Jovdevtrat and held office only for a few years, whereas the ,ovdevtet held office tor lite. 

Wirckey and Orrtet leave undecided the question whether or not the oreaeryic 
was a liturgy. P. Ryl. 143 shows that down to the reign of Gaius it was not so, but at 
that date according to OERTEL’s view, which I accept, the system of liturgies did not yet 
exist. WIECKEN was certainly right in saying that the yworci Aetove;tice in the edict of 
Tiberius Alexander do not include the otoaryyic. That the strategi were appointed tor 
aterm of three years is in itself no evidence either for or against the liturgical character 
ot the office. In a few instances this term is known to have been exceeded, and on the 
other hand the prefect no doubt had the power either to remove a strategus for mis- 
conduct or incompetence, or to permit him to resign on account of ill health before the 
three years had expired. 

In P. Oxy. 474 1. 34 we read zarehaszousy éviois tar oroatiyay zat saothiz@r 
youuuatéwy oahdore yodrov tivdg Ov éautoy arédouésvors (se. a6 Tig Oruosias toa-télng’. 
The offence of the officials here censured was not that of appropriating salaries to which 
they were not entitled, which would certainly have been much more severely dealt with. 
but that of drawing instalments of their salaries from the bank without waiting for the 
authorisation of their superiors. ‘For the use of cvéleodat cf.. e. y., P. Amh. 109 1. 9.) 
P. Oxy. 474 proves, therefore, that the strategi and royal scribes were entitled to receive 
ocléoue: but we do not know whether these salaries were more than sufficient to cover 
the necessary expenses of their offices, including the upkeep of their ofticial residences ete. 

There are several important points of contrast between these offices and the ordinary 
detrovgyiat. (1) The procedure in their appointment must have been quite ditferent. 
While the other local officials were appointed by the epistrategus, the strategi, and no 
doubt also the royal scribes, were appointed by the prefect; and since on appointment 
as strategus a man might be sent trom the Heptanomia to the Delta or the Thebaid, 
or vice versa, the appointment could not have been made on the recommendation of the 
local officials or even of the epistrategus, and there could be no question of the pecuniary 
responsibility of those by whom the officials had been nominated. (2) For the ordinary 
liturgical offices the one indispensable qualification was the property qualification: if a 
mun had the requisite wégog it did not matter whether he was a Greek, Egyptian, or 
Jew. But for the offices of strategus and royal scribe, as for the municipal ceyet, only 
(ireeks were eligible — the citizens of the Greek cities and the honoratiorey of the 
uateord).etg. Ido not know whether the exemption of the “4yrivoeig from derrovoyice and 
éoyat outside their own city would have applied to the orgarryia (ef the Geneva pa- 
pyrus in Archiv HI p. 871. where for “O(Svo}vyyfeitryy I conjecture d[yra} éyso[yiolryy). 
(5) For the ordinary liturgical offices the rule was that a man was liable to serve only 
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in lis @dfe ov in the place where he was a landuwner :s:éotyog!. For the stratesi and 
ruyal scribes this was certainly nut a necessary qual feation, whether or nor Tam right 
in supposing that it was actually a disqualification. «4; While the other local offices were 
regarded at first as a means of livelihood. afterwards merely as burdens, the offices of 
strategus and royal seribe were evidently regarded a> honours. ax appears trom the fact 
that in inscriptions the strategus as well as the prefect and epistrategus is eponymous. 
and that the strategus like the municipal ¢ezyorzeg retained his title atter laving down 
his office. It is possible that. as in the ease of the municipal dozai, a time arrived when 
‘rowas no longer possible to find suitable persons willing to accept otfive volontarily, xo 
that compulsion had to be resorted te. but we have hitherto no evidence as to whether 
this actualiv happened. In the 4th ¢, when the stratezus had heen replaced by the 
éSdézrao. we tind in P. Brit, Mus. 233 a person who was willing even to incur what must 
have been a considerable expense in order to procure his appointment. but it is doubttul 
whether we can draw conclusions trom this to the earlier period. 

As we have <een that among the members of the local aristocracy at Oxyrhynchus 
there were several who had held office as strategi or royal seribes it may be hoped 
that the unpublished papyri trom that site will bring us new evidence on these questions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: CHRISTIAN EGYPT 
By DE LACY O'LEARY. D. D. 


Although the period covered is a love one the ameunt of published work is not proportionately 
luree Prestanably the eceucmee dithiculties ot the period following the war. and particularity the 
tnereased cust of buck production. are meinky responsible ter this. Several well known periodicals. suet 
as the Byzantinisehe Zei 


periedicgls appear. ft is diffienlt tu uud cut the exact ruts about work dene an Kussta. the Luysten 





fschrife have ceased cr are inderinitely suspended. bur ayainst this several new 


fieriew states that reseaiele bes been dene in every bran h of study but results are held up by the 
derticulty Gf procuring paper. da spite of every enguiry no evidence of Work in Coptie has come to hud 
nor tats it been possible te obtain auy inturmaton as to such werk. 

Ju the rollowine uotes Loam under creat obligations to Mr. WE Cros. without whose guidaine 
tid assistance the work would have been iyoussible. aud alse to Mr. Ul. . Evenry Warre tor mitot- 
mation about work in the Wadi Natrfe and tor the oppurtuuity of seeing manuseripts of a liturgical 
Character tom the Der Abi Makar. Prom others also L have received assistance tor whieh T am deeply 
erateril 


L Beblice! 


Lhe most fmportaat event im the progress or Coptic Biblical studies has been the appearance of 
tye new volumes ot Horner's Swidic New ‘Lestament containing the Pauline Epistles with a register of 
rragments! These have been reviewed by Mar. Uepperyycw 7. and by Lerporp: who discusses the Saidic 
version weneraly and ifs place in textual criticism imtkinug only occasiouel reference te the Pauline 
heyastles® as well as mere brietly Ds a weiter im Beychnes* Auother volume. it is uiderstood. will be 
published very soon Met Herpenyses hes alo compiled a conspectus of the Swidic manuscripts of the 
Pontine Lpistles? In addificu to this work done on the epistles Excerbace has published -A fragment 
ep the tespel of St. Matthew an Coptic (Saludie dialect)” } 

Doe has published ao study oon the MSS.oof the DXN books of Sammel Theueh deadine with 
Creek manuscripts it ds preparatory to a proyected study ot the Coptie text. He takes the Satie as the 
host ovidence as io the ENN text auteriotn to Origen and divides the texts Varying from this type rite 
hyo groups. the ohe a SStian group Whose peculiarities he ascribes te Lucian’s revision. the other as 
one daflaenced by the crmical work of Origen? 

H. Mosier in his oMélanges de fittératiure copte” gives tem Biblical tracments. two un the material 
eflected by Mr. floskyus. ereht in thet trom Sherkh Abideb ONntinee. now in the Masenm at Cafes: 
VO Nasemanpe hes compiled a Teblbographs or the printed ediuens ci the Coptic bible and portions 


Sreceet dn each case tabuloting the manuscripr antierities which have beer emploved? 


' Coptic Version of the New Testament in the Southern Din'ect, vol. 1V, pp. vii-4- 456; vol. V. 
pp. A88, Oxford 1920. 
Tu Rev. Les. xxx (L021) 278—279. 
C040 RK xc (1921) 33—68. 
' Bilas xv 11921) 251, 
Les menuserts copies anidinue, du enitnes di 8 Pani in Musdon xxxiy 1921 
clea Seve, xm: (1921; Pis—i22. . 


Dinr. Les nea ause ity goers des leer ede Sane! in Museon xsyiv (1921 17-60. 





~ Annol, Ser xix 119) 225—24t. amd xxr 11921) 77—ss, 
Vascuatpn. 47 pia fe pouble des versions eayres de la bible in Ru Lih. (1919) 220~243: 1920} 
91—106, 241-255; :1921, 237—246 
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The papyrus Which is catslogued as Bot) Mas Or. 7594, containing Safidie portions of Deutero- 





nomy Jonah. and the Nets of the Apostles, the text published by Boepoe in tis + Coptie Biblical Text~ 
in the Dialect of Upper Eespt™ (912+. aud illustrated by a collation ot the text and critical notes by 
si Herperr Tuoseson in dis New Biblical Papyrus” (1913). dies been made the snbyect of a study by 
Mer. Heprensack who enquires ite the uits of the materral contained im that papyrus and into 
its age? Amonest other reviews of work published betore 191s may be noted Sprecereer@’s reviews of 
Wessecy’s “Duodecim Propl. Minor. versionis Achmimicae codex Raierianns” (1895)? Also J) Scuieurr’s 
review or Sir [fpaperr Uuostpson’s "Coptic (sabidic) Ver-ion of Certant Books of the Old Testament” 
(1905) whach reproduces the text in the Brit) Vin-enn: deseribed under leading Ne, Yo. fu Cronies 


T atalogues.” 
Li Apocrypha and Gnostee iwarks 


Amongst apocryphal materiel the place or primer) iuporteuce is held by the second century 
Akiiuimi-+ text ot the -Dielocues or Jesus with das apostles” or which an edition bs €  Sersrp. tas 
appeared i the Leete und Untersuehkuacen or Hanxack and Scumrpit: it includes the Coptic texto. and 
aio comparison with the Eridepie versie tor which Dr. Jo Wassprac is responsable. Tt has becn 
reviewed by Barpy’. 


Hot. Everyy Warr fas published a mannii of the Lowia*. which has received a very raven table 
resdey. tron: A. yor Harwack® aud trora Fresra® as well as several unsigned reviews? Laagranar also 
vos vontributed ao study on cue of the sayings in P. Oxy. 65474. 

UL Morices gives an account ot a new text of the gospel ar st. Bartholomew *? which is a study 
hisedoon the Greek text or MS. Sabbaitico 18 of the 1041 cent ond the Latin cod. Vat. Reg, 1060 «1 
to GLU cent. but this particular apoeryphal work has Egyptian a@s-eciations and there is a Coptic 
Sersiou dn existence which wall be illustrated by ict. 

G. RLS. Meap has brought out a new edition of his translation or the + Pastis Sophac? mt which 


val 


the whole has been very thoroughly revised and the mtreduction largely qeewiittends FL. Borscii tu 
du atticle suggested by this new editicu of Meap’s book! discusses the questions whether the -2istis 
seplit? is an origimal work or a traushition and whether the writer uses the Saute version or the 
Bible but leaves the problem open. He surveys the general idea ot yaosées and defines it as the wisdors 
dach eables the soul to escape through the unfriendly spheres whieh strround this werkt by the use 
of the right password. Gnosticism, as knewn te ecclosiasticdl history. was largely on attempt te recon: 
ole the daetrine or 2 new hope tor mankind with the plilesophs cient im the 2nd cent The tanks 


abated sade or syncretism as the subject ot Cmonograph bx TH. Topesne?! A naw editton. revised and 


1 Leumité et Cage du papyrus copte biblical Or. 75.4 du Beetash Masenme in Mauston xxiv, lauds 


*In Or Lit, Zeit. (1918) 22—29. 

‘ Scuterrer, Bemerhkunger zu Herhert Thompsons ~The Coptic (Suhidie) versen ut certain “oohs vr 
Ww O TT in Rie. Stud. Orient, ix (Ay21l) 183-190 

+ Harnvack und Scamer: Teee nu. Civersuch, NUL vir Scuwii. Cor Gespriche Ses nat sebcen 
Jungern nach der Aurerstehuns. AkP mimisch, Leipzig 191. ye-p 131 > 85." 

* On pp. 1>—26", 

"In Zeit. rd. Neutest Wissen. xx (1921) 216 —223. 
“HOG. Everyn Wuire: Sayiays of Jesus Prom Oxyrhynchus Cambridge 1920. iaxve+ 4. 
In Lheol. Lit, Zeit. xuvi (1920) 4. 
“In Phil, Wok. 11921) cols 325—326. 


1 Times Literary Supp! Oct. 21. 1920. — Ree. Bis) xxx 11921) 24—295. — JL Mel Stud xu 
1921) 1u3. . 


“Une des paroles attrihuées & Jésuy in Rev, Bib, xxx (1921) 435 —436. 
“2 Morieca: Un nunoro testo del’ “Evangelo di Bartolomeo” in Rer. Bit, xxv 1821) 481—Ali: avs 
20-20. 


Cf Journal ry. 48, 





Maram: Pistis Sophia; New and coneple cory cetivedt etitea, Luomdom., P21, rxrx — 325 
Bonnitis Paris Suplae in JPN. xxta (iver) Led- eo 
bea 
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considerably augmented. is announced et Du Faye. + Cnostiqnes et Gosticisme" of which part ni 
deals with Copric Guostic writings’. W. 0 Crem desctibes the fragment Brit. Mus Or 6201 ¢. which 
appears to be a Manichaean tacment from Eeyvpt written mi the peeniiir script affected by the followers 
of Mant or wloch exunples have hitherto generally come from central Asie. nene have been previoustys 
Telind an Raypt?. 

An apocryphal episode or the Passion dealing wah the treason or Judas. wall be found 
Mexrers > Mélanges de littérature copte 37 


{il Litergreal, 


Ano important ccnrabution to the stedy of the Coptic Rachologimm fas beeu made ba Liizmans’s 
eeoount Of @ Saidie fragment of the 9 10th cent. (Vatican Coed Bore. cx’ containing portions of the 
litmewies or S. Gresory and S Cyril4, Pocsos describes a Bohairio MS. in the library of the Lustitat 
(atholque at Paris which wives the Anaphora cf Ss. Cyril with two passages met in the Latin version 
ot Renaudot*® Tn Meuxtern’s ~Meélanges de littérature copte’? occur two fragment. of liturgical bearing 
the one a directory Gt les-sns the other a portion of a Saide anaphora cf tne type used in Upper 
Ruypt before the time or the patriarch Gabriel ibu Tarik. 

Or earlier work reviewed within the period under consideration attention may be eiven te 
Renprogre’s review’ of Max pr Saxe’s ~“Praclectiones de hiurgus crientaltbus” wineh appeared in 1913. 

The Ethiopic texts ot the Anaphora have close relations wath the Coptig turms and Ss, A. Merces 
eus published a series cf translarions whieh snpplanent dias cEthopic Liturey” of 1915. The first or 


these “The Anaphora of ont Lord” appeared before 1914 bet may be mentioned here te complete the 
series® This wes followed by tuimshutions or the Anaphora of St Dioscorus® © the Anaphora of ot 
Lady Mary ?8 =the Anephera of St. Joun Chrysostom! and that or >the Ffoly and Blessed John . 
son-or Thunder OF the Anaphora ot ont Lady Mary” oa teat is abe published by Evringer from the 
elo preuweps CF 15481, 

Vhe Paschal ceremonies. gad more especially the preparation and consecration or the Chrism and 
the off or the catechumens ca Manndas Thursday are ilustrarel by Virercovri’= treatise on the Holy 
Cthoism in the Coptie Chareh ou the authority of the MS arabe 100 in the Bib. Nationale 4. Very 
Valnable intecimation on those ceremonies as chserved in the 4th cent. is given by Hesxcusrenpere in bas 
notes on the visit or the Abbot Hor-tesins to Alexandria when these ceremonies were being velcbrated ©, 

An impertint contribution to the study or the Theotokia is made by Bacasrark who traces the 
tramsinissen or the Theotokia forms, with particular attention to the section NEpe -Pmacnoy"| 
HOCAHA 2. Which appecrs as the thid division of the Tuextay Theotokia, and argues a relation be- 
tween the text at the basis, whieh he ifastrates from oa 6th cent. papyrus in the British Museum 
ct. Kenyon-Bell Gt Papyrita Brit Mos. TT Lond 1907) 2844 and the form ased in the Milanese rite! 


1 Pub. Paul Geuthner, Paris. 


2 Chose Maneehacan” fragment from Evyypt in J. Ro Asiat. Sov. (1919) 207—20>. 
S In daa Sere xxi lu2l: T7—ss. 
* Lirrzmannt Sulidiseche Bruch snide dev Cvenovios und Kyrillos-Litur sie in OC (14920, 1-19. 
> Note sur le manusccrt coptemrate yo. 2 de Uluast Cutholigne de Paris in ROG xxr (1g91s8'19) 
Jha - 245. 
Sodan. Sere. xix (1919; 224—2412 xxv. 1021) T7238. 
7 In Theo’. Liv Zeit, xiv (192) 2—-1o, 
> Fonrna’ of Soe. or O vewal Reseach Chicas 4 (1917) 24—40. 
“Ud oo 11s) 85 —86. 
‘Td ti 11919) 51—64. 
Mohd iy (1920) 38-42. 
tnd yi 61922. 21—33, 
In Der Ratholii xiv 241 <qq. 
ORME xvip 1921 50L—S14. ales pubs seperately. Lonvain 1922, pp 30, 


4 or eee ae oe) * + , ° 
Henasrenrriait Laehomiane. ated Aiteeny uber de Liarme ven Alerauwleien. in Pett dige zi 
pees fey eh itl, og i né . “tt is . 7 
reser des chit! dlertuuas ini der hazel, Lizevacns s Festuahs Aibert Elirhard, Bown 1922. 228 —252 
‘ ; 22, 228 —252. 
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The Coptie MASS. obtained tra Der Abe Makar ba Mi. Hh. G. Lyerys Wrtig aud the expedition 
etdhe New York Metropolitan Museo manuscripts. which are now transferred to the Coptic Museum 
mi (aine cContil Vartons Trawmerits or the Theotukia. tor the most patt similar in type to the Bib. Nat 
Copte 2 of) Bodh Enntinedon 256). ditfering a good dew] from the printed text-. but with a considerable 
ameunt of fresh material in the form et new doxologies and paraphrases An edition of the Theotokia 
tet inciiding matter note Tahioot the Criro editions, is iu preparation hy J) O'Leary. 


The kindred Likdopic Theotokiae receives treatment trom Gromyann who incidentally gives a con- 
siderable ameunt of attention to the Coupti torms?. his work has been reviewed by Pragiorirs? and by 
BrockerMasn®. Uxaripacn has given the dew iiption of an alphabetic Lymn in Bohairict, 

Jmportant meter) tor the study or the Coptic as well as of the Ethiopae Pealmodia and othe: 
char hooks will be found in Wharrsz~ studies am Ethiopie Church Musie®. The writer gives the 
equivalents fo the aodes NOC AAAM. HXOC BATOC ere ithe Coptic names are used: jn modern 
notation, bat carefully aveids the introduction of medern Enropean notions of harmony and trict time 
vhieh are entirely alien to oriental and mediaeval music and radically distort its form, Unfortunately 
such alien inthtenees aie now being partially mtroduced by the young Copt™ party who do not appear 
to be aware or the werk done im Unrepe im mediaeval music. so that a treatment er Eviopic, and 
micidentally of Coptie chareh musie by one im tench with these researches is peculiarh inmiportant at 
the present moment 


Two new volumes have appeared or Ro Basses text und translation of the Arabie-Jacobite 
Synaxariim, one aiving the months Toubeh and Amschir®. the other. containing the months of Barmahat. 
Barinoudah. and Pachons., las just appeared’. s. Gresatr has published some fragmentary Ethiopic 
menologies® in which he compares the Cthiopic menology with that of the Coptie rite. 


Ju Menino’ “Mélanges de littérature copte?” occur frugments of a directory of lessons and ot a 
Swidie anaphora of tie type used in Upper Egynt before the time ot the Patriarch Gabriel lb, Tarik. 





TV. Chapel) Lite prttire 


No qresh material has appeared dealing with the ~Eayptian Chureh Order.” but TMarpen has 
issued an English translation or the allied Ethiopie Didascaliat’, The so-valled Ezy ptian Church Order” 


ut Dom Coyorry. which appeared in 19160 has been review ed by B. Moyceacx?!. by G. Monvsene?4, by 





A. vow Harwack?. by Frera!4 and bv P. Arrarre?!. Girrreirr gives the Etuiopie text ot certain penitential 
Canons which seem te lave an indirect bearime on Coptic canon law!" 


Gnuumann: Athiepivehe Maytenhymnen Leipzig 1919. xu + 507. 
In Deutsch. Lir. Zeit, x1 (1921) cols 322—324. 
8 Lit, Zentrals. (1921, cols. 683—654. 
Alphabetic hymn in Coptie (Boherw) in aun Serv xx1 (1921) 110—117. 
* Wernesz: Stadien zur dthiopischen Kirchenmusik in OC. 1x (1920) 74—106. with four reproductions 
of pages containing musical notation. 
« Basser: Le eynaraire arabejacobite: mois de Towheh e? dl Amschir, P.O. XI, vy. Paris N. D. (1920: 
507/859 [413 —825}. 
* Basser: Le synavaire arabe-jacobite: mots de Barnahat. de Barrioudah, et de Puchons, 0, O. XVIv 1. 
Paris (1922) 187—424 (323 —1066]. 
“ Greipaci: Cn fragment de ménalegie Pihiopien in HOt xxm (1920/21) 95/99; and Quehjnes 
ménologies éthiop. id. 100 —108. 
* Annu. Serv. xix (1919) 224-241: yx1 (1921) 77—88. 
* Harney: The Ethiopie Didascalia, London 1920. 224. 
1) Journ. des Savant: (1919) 102—103 
1 Theol. Rev, (1920) 134£—138. 
9 Theol, Lit Zeit. xivi (1920) col. 22 
4 Phil, Woeh. (1921) cols. 325—326. 
* Rer Fist. Relig. rxxix 11919) 111-112. 
Canons pénitentiels in HOC. xxi 1918 1) 5—24. 345— 
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(. Gmepinr discusses the suggestion thrown cut by H. t. Been* that the papyrus signed by a 
certain Antony is an autograph of the great Nr Antony?. Homiletic passages. ene tom S Pphliaim Syrus. 
vceur in S. G. Mercati’s “Note papirologiche®.” 

The study of the + Apophthegmata Patrum™” receives an tmportant contiibuticn in Hoprxer’s 
monograph on the Sa‘tdic text of the sayings and the derived Greek, Latm. Bohairie. and Syriac 
versions! with which must be assuciated anuier essay by the same writer on the forums etc. of the 
Greek loan words in the Natdic text. The late Boveser iu a presentation volume in honour ot Prot. 
Hlarnack coutributes a survey of work done on the Apcphthegmata with suggestion~ as to problems 
needing attention”. 

The rule of St. Pakhom is treated by Lrronr in an essay on the original Coptic text of the 
rule. of which he has discovered tragments agreemg literally with the Latin text ot S. Jerome. 
and proving that the Greek text 1s simply au abridged trau-lation’: this was rollowed two years later 
by a contribution m which he explain- the ground~ for reaching this conelusion®, The tormer has been 
reviewed by the Dominican Father Scuarr® and anonymously in the Recve Casctiywe et de mysciqnel? 
Lerorr las been engaged on an edition of the Coptic text of the hte of S. Pakhon whieh will appear 
shoitly in the Corpus Serapt. Chr. Orient. 

W. Hesostenperc has published a study on the teaching of St. Pakhom and on the monastic lite 
or the Pakhomian community in the 4th cent., mainly based on the Cheltenham papyrus which contain- 
an account of the sayings and correspondence of the Supreme Abbot Horsiesiu-). 

Since the appearance of Abbot Berzer’s “Lausiac History” in 1904 considerable progres has been 
made in the study of Palladius and associated literature, both by the discovery of tresh material and 
by the independent work of Reitzenstem. Bousset. aud othet-: this is surveyed by Abbot Bruner in 
- Palladiana.” a serie= of essays contributed to the JTS. which have also been published in separate form? 
These contributions deal with (1) the text of the Lausiac Ilistory. (2) the authorship of the dialogue de 
Vica Chrysostomi and the Lausiae History. and (3) the questions of history invelved. The work alread) 
done by Rerrzenstery in this field, namely the “Historia Monachorum und Historia Lausiaca” published 
in 1916 (ct, Journal. y. 207) is the subject of reviews by Paci Erarn. by K. Berm’ and by a writer in 
the Revue Benedictine, 

The works which pass under the name cf Macarius the Great have received a good deal of attention 
during our period. G. 1.. Marriors’s Macarii Aaeedota (1918) has been veviewed by Lrerzmayy'*® and 
Mannion. has followed with a -eries ot contribution: to the JTS. on -the epistle ad ulios Dei 7 > on 


' In Pap. Lond., vol. vy. p. 18, no. 1658: ef Journal y. 207. 

+ Una lettera autoyrafa di S. Antono abbate? in Scuola Cattolica (Milano) 1920. 247 —26v. 

3 In Bihlica (1920) 270-271, 371—375, The passages are (1) Zl testo del P. Lond. 113, 12Ja. 
(11) Nota ai vs, 9—13 dell'omelia sts civ zo. yévver. (1) Frammenti dellomelia sis tor mdynaloy “Lwony 
di SS Efvem Siro. 

4 Hoprair: Uber die koptisch-sa‘idischen Apophthegmata Patrum Aegypt. und verwandte griech., latin.. 
hopt -Loh, und syrische Sammlungen in Keiser’. Ak. d. Wissensch., Phil-Hist. Klasse 61/2. (1918) yi +109. 

5 Cf in :7) below. 

® Die Textuberliererung der Apoph. Patr, in Festgabe fiir A. von Harnack, Titbingen 1921. 102--116 

* Lerori: Un texte originel de la véegle de S. Pachéme in Compt. Rend. de U Acad. des Insev, ef B. LL. 
1919) 341— 348: also pub. sep. Paris 1919. 8. 

» Lerort: La régle de §. Pachdme in Muséon xxxiy (1921) 61— 70 

“In Rev. des Sei. Relig et Tnréol. (1921) 482—486. 

19 (1920) 406. 

* HENGSTENPERG, W.: Pachomiana, ete. — cf. above. For the Cheltenham papyrus ef. Crum: Der 
Papurus-coder saee, VI—VII der Phillipsbibliothek in Cheltenham (Koptische theoloyische Schriften, herans- 
gegehen nut ibersetzt;, Mit einem Beitrag ron A. Ehrhard, Strabburg 1915 

Berner: Palladiona in JTS, xxii (1920) 21—35, 188—155, 222—23%: also sep. pub 

In Rev hist. ef de litt. relig, (1920: 563 —565. 

MZ of Kirch.-Ge-ch. xexvit (1920) 388—390, 

Rev. Ben, xxxu 11920 229* —229%, 

* Theol. Lit.-Zeit, xiv1 32 sy 

ITS. xx (1919) 42-44 
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7 “ ead): . ant , ¢ pee Ma ws gee asa :. . 
I-uag of Niniveh aud the writings of Macarius of Exypt?. Gennadinus or Marseille ou Macarius of 


Reoypte and con the anthorshyp of « Homily attributed to Macarius of Eey pte.” to which A. J. Masow 


added a tote on Macaas © Bacmsiarg has edited a Syriac version of the epistle “ad filies Dei a” 

Meanwhile extremely uaportant work was bemeg done by the two Benedictine scholars Dom 
Vicuecocgr ud Dom Wirmari. OF this the first result appeared in Virtecucrt’s essay on the spiritual homilies 
of Macarius cireulited in Arabic and ascribed to Simeon Stylites’. followed by Witwarr’s study on the 
treatise on uscettoinin attmbuted to st. Gregory of Nyssa in which he showed that the document belonged 
to the curivus gruup oF treatises Which may be termed * Macarian’” and then by the same writer's essay 
on the “Spiritual letter of Macarius*.” Virnecocrr then swimed up his conclusions that the so-called 
humilies of St. Macarius are che work of a Messelian writer. probably Mesopotamian and were produced 
berore the condemnation or the Mes-ahan heresy. perhaps in the latter part or the fourth century”: 
this was reviewed by Maratoii!’. Vircecocrr’s couclusions were then worked out more fully. but ou the 
~ame general nes, by Winstanit. To these Virrecotrr added an essay on the textual form and literary 
environment ot the longer Greek letter bearing the name of Macarius. On quite different lines Pacrer 
writes om the mystical experience ot Macarius!, In » Origenes und Hieronymus” Rerizenstern discusses 
P Oxy, 1601 and comes to the conclusion that the passaze given in that deocument is probably from 
Oriven and is certainly utilised by St. Jerome in his commentary on Joel!. 


On doctrinal aud philosophical question~ we find in ve Fayr’s essay on the originalhty of the 
(bristian philosophy of Clement ot Alexaudria an interesting contribution to the history of philosophical 
thought and the teaching of Clement. but one with only sleht bearime on the life or thought ot the 
Coptie Church? Touryesize publishes a paper vu the Immaculate Conception as viewed by the ancient 
Fustern Churches. the Greek, Armenian. Coptic. and Syrian. reaching the conclusiun that. though ne 
direct proof of the eeceptance or this doctrine can be found in the forinularies or writings of the 
recugnised thevlogians of those churches. yet they celebrate “non pas la imireculeuse feoudité Vuue 


temine stérile, mais bien Texceptioned/2 pure’é de la reine des anges?8.” 


W. R. Dawson has written an esay on the literature of the early Coptic Chareh 


Of reviews of earlier work of a general character we eve Crum review of Depur’s + Miscellaneous 
Pexts im the Dialect of Upper Egypt?” 


Td 345 —347, 

“ Td. 847—349. 

» Td. xx (1919/20; 177-286. 

* fd. 266. 

“Tn OC. rx 11920) 180 —132. 

” Homélies apirituelles de Macaire en Araie sous le wom de Siméon stylite in ROC. xxt 11918/19% 
3387—3844 

* Winsant: La tradition de Uhypotypose ou truité de laseése attribuc u St.-Gréyoire de Nyse in 
EOC xxr (1918/19) 412—421 

Witaant: La lettre spirituelle de Cabbé Macaiie in Rev. Dasedt, ef de mystigue 1 (1920) 58 ~qq. 

9 Virnccocrr: Lu date et Vorigine des hometies epirituelles attribu.es & Maraire in Comptes Read, 
Arad Inser. e¢ B. 1. (1920) 250—257: alxo pul. sep. Paris. 1920. 

“8 (TS. xxur (1921) 259—262. 

4 Wirmarr: Lioriyine véritahble des homélies pneumatiques in Rev. Wascét. et de mystique i (1920): 
also pub. sep. Toulouse-Paris, N. D. 

2 Tea grande letire grecque de Macaire, ses formes teriuelles ef son milieu littéraire in ROC. xxii 
1920/21) 20—56; also pub. sep. Paris. N. D 

 Derperience mystique de Macaire (Egyptien in Mev, de prilos, xx 109 —158, 

“ Rerrzenstery, Oriyenes und Hicrouymus in Z. 7. d. Neutest, Winzen xx 11921) 9U—150, 0 

"yn Faye, Originalié de la philosophie chreiienne de Clément dAlecandrie in Ann. de [Ecole des 





Hautes Eley, section sei.-relig., 1919/20. 
' Fimmaealée conception dans les anctennes éylises orientales in ROC, xx (1915/19) 173 —181. 
Barly Cia istianity in Egypt: The literature of the Coptic period tn cisiatie Ree xvi (1921; 342--351. 
In J BR. Aviat, Soe, (4919) 283—255. 
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VL Floste: 1 


Or material subsidiary tu the studs of history the most umportaut appears du the bute a Masvano 
aud te Wuier's second fasciculus of the List series of 7 Materials te serve for the seography ot Egypt” 
of which the first fasciculus appeared in 1ut4. This new number contioues aud completes the List or tes. us 
cited in the Ahicac of Mayrizi, trom o Taamment” ouwards. Phe Dist, widel is on the same dues as its 
predecessor. is followed by indices of the geograpiical names ot the historical ceferences, ci other words 
elted in the very ample commentary. and bs a chronelosical table! ft bas been reviewed by fHeans? 
and in the Jouwrna? des Savants*. 





Betore his death J. Maspeno lad iu preparation an nmportant history or heypt daring the centurs 
unmediately preceding the Muslim conquest. specially concerned with the condition of the Coptre Church 
the intervention of Syriau ecclesiastics iu Euypt, and the events of the poetritchate of Darmtanus. Eas 
papers are now in the hands of Dr. Appiax Portescve and the werk whose tithe is het ver detiuitels 


fixed, will be published in due course. 


In the field of maitvria D. P. Beexre publishes ~The torty Martyrs of Sebaste’ when he deseribes 
as caostudy in hagiographic development.” and gives reproductions of a Coptic MS. in the Joba Re heads 
Library (No. 94 in the Catalogue). The martyr: iu question are these where history is related im vol. nm 
of the Bollandist Acca SS. for March, aud are frequently commemurated in Coptic docvloviat, Pot. SopHy 
publishes Le martyre de saint Hélias et lencominum de Tévéque Stephano. de Hnts sur saint Télias* 
the fir-t of a series of Coptic texts commenced at Cairo in connection with the Coptie Museum where 
«a collection of manuscripts is in process of tormation®. [tf has been reviewed by P, Pcreiers ® 

UL. Queniin and E. Tisseranr have published a Syriac version of the passion of St. Dieseorus wii 
suffered in Egypt in 3707. 

S. Gatpacr has edited an Ltliopic text of the story of the martyrs or Akbmine whilst Caassial 
publishes the Coptic text of a tragiment of the acta of Apa Notivou’. the only Coptic acts whieh relate 
the passion of an Evyptian martyr who suffered ina foreign laud The text is a fragment in four talios, 
uuother foho in the Cairo Museum heaving been published previously by Bornrani 


I. Serpe has written a note on the aets ot the Apa Shuubet?, 


Pact Prerers examines the several words employed in varions orieutal lunguages to represent tle 
term “marty: ?2"" one section dealing with the rendering in Coptie!®. The whele article ferme on appendix 


to an essay by Detansye ou ~ Martyr et Conresseur ht.” 


Poerpast has published the Syriac texts dealne with the lives ot Johu of Ale\eudria and Jobn 
Philoponus. a publication which T have not been able to see's, 


Two volumes have appeaed of E Meyer's “ Urspruug und Antange des Chri-tentnms © and a third 


is tu follow These tye contain some rererences to Egypt and to its pre-Christian religion!” 


1 Maspero and Wirr: Matériana pour servir 1 la geographie de t Egypte, Insvit Fr Wd Arch. Or du Caire 
le série, 2 fase., 1919, vii--282. 
* Journ. Asiat. xvi (1920) 343—345. 
34, Sav. (1920) 49. 
* Bulletin of the John Rylands Litrary, VL July 1921, pp. 352 syg. Reprinted for piivate circulation. 
Manehester, 1921. 
* Bibl. d'études coptes, Le Caire (1919) tom. L, pp. vir 123. 
" Anal, Bolland xxx1x (1921) 369—370. 
Une version yyriaque de la pussion de. Dioscore in Anal. Bolland. xxxix (1921) 3338—344. 
La mort dey martyrs dAthmin in ROC, xx1 (1918/19) 92 —93, 182—189. 
Recueil xxxix (19.0) v5—96. 
9 cf. Recueil 1y 153-154. 
Serpe: Zu den Mértysakten des Apu Schaube in Leitschy po Ag. Spr (1922) 139-—140 
1 Anel. Bolland. xxxix (1921) 50—64 
Mop. BAL 
‘4 Td. 20—49 
In Real Acad. Torins, volo cy (1u1Y Zu, p 183 sqq. 


Maver: (reprung wid Anfiinge des Christentume. 1921, vol a. vin and 462, volo, x and 340. 
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Miveiis ites i aeronnt of the earky pistons of Christianity in heypt csbieh he reperds as 
practicdHy a pagan contr: matib well ato the thant century. Heeses ~Bryes> the history of the 
Vlesendtian Chureh i tin anteNieene period aud diseusses the evidence ree wrding the date of the 
mtrednction of Chupthuuts into Leypt. coming tu vers mueh the same conclusion as Mbat ri? 

Haasr’s work on the Copttc material dealing with the Nicene (iui coutains a ciitieal examination 


ot the canons ereed ete? 


Ntobas been reviewed by Fr Diexamet ud hy C. scampi. 

Ou later periods of Copii Chareh History we have B. Caray cha Chiesa topta nel secolo <i: 
domimenti ineditr® 7 : 

AJ AL brer tuts produced a poputar dustors aud description or the Mouuphs site Chure ues? 

\ pemphler by 1D. Moscoxas? coutains a stemmiary or addresses civen to the YOAPCOAL at Manche ster 
wud other bodies: the first or these is by wax or a tract aiming te preve that the Creek aud not the 
Coptie patehuch of Mesandria is the vd cecupant of the see another des tihes che settlement of some 
‘reek orthodox refugees mm Abyssinie in the P8th cent 

A good yeneral account er the early uistery of mouesmem im expt apuears in a paper by 
Wd. Perrsr® aod i a popula manual by Mackeay!?: Gosricet weites more partieniarly on the origin 
vt Egyptian monasticism and it~ relation to pre-Christian cults?! On the gamys problemt! we have an 
unportant coutribution by Sriub‘y, 

Dom Vinvecocri’s treatise ou the Holy Chrism* beed on the MS. arabe 10 or the Bib. Nat, which 
was the text used by Vaxsten in 1672 as the primary source of his + Histoire de Péelise d’ Alexandrie.” 
vontains Incidentally a cousiderable ancount of formation about the sees and monasteries or Kua pr. 

Mesier’s + Mélanees de littérature copte contaius two flragment~ or saints lives one or St. Poklom, 
as bell tsa Coptic version of the cancus or St. Athanasius § 

-Amougst reviews of previous work mist be noted Mei Llennerys ns arucle on sas CarweNuiiut’s 

Etudes sur Tes moines d'Eevpte™ whieh appeared in 1g14'6 

In a new volume of the Pacrologia Orientalig M. H. Davis gives the Copte: text with trauslation 
oi the Hfe of Abba John Khameé from the Vaticun Codex Copt. ix. The Hite diifers in several details 
trom the shorter biograpliy giveu in the Synaxarium for Khoiak 25th. Tu the introduction TL. G Evecyn 
Winie coutributes a clicnvlogical note in yhich be places the Hite ot Abba Juhu bers een 760 and 850 4.1 
May, Eyeryy Warre ha~ been kind encugh tu supply me with a note addinte some amore aecuitate information 
tu this estimate. He rerers to va marble slab now in the Churek at Dor es suridu. This has a lone 
Coptic inscription recording the death cf Khamé (spelt KRAME! ou the night of Khoiek 24t.-—25th on 
A. Mart. 575 (339 a.p.) and the death on Ath. $th im the same seu or Papa stephanos. his spiritual 
son.” Davis’ edition has been reviewed by Gerpi?. 

Méavits: L'Iutroduction du Christianisme en Egypte in Her de Theol, et de Brit, A921: iWY—t1s5, 

* Hecxen: Die Kirche von Agypten, thre Antunye. thre Gryanienton und ther Latwicklung 2m, Leer des 
Nicinaums, StraBburg, 1918, yir+85. 

’ Haase: Die Loptischen Quellen zum Nonzil ron Niciv Paderborn. 1920, pp 123 
Theol. Ree. (1920: 123. 
> 2 y. Birch.-Geseh. xxix (1921; 100 


+ 


In Bessarione xxir (1910) 133—161 
* Lece: Monophysitism past and present. London. 1920. pp. 148. 

°> Mosconas: Analeeta. Lhe holu and «postolie Church or Alerandiia The Creel paterim Farters, 
Mauchester, 1920, pp. +40. 

9 In CQR. cxaxix (1920) 233—246. 

' Mackean: Chriytian Monasticism in Eyypt to tire Close of the Fourtic Centary, Loudon, 1920, pp. 154. 

Les oriygines du monasticisme chicrien e¢ Tancienne religion de CE gypr in Recherches de viene +elia. 
1920) 303-354, (1921) 168—213. 

‘2 et, Journal v 208. 

1S Seine: Eln bisher unbeachtetes Dolument zur Frage nae dene Wesen der xetozy, im Serapean ve 
Memphis in Papyrusinstitut Heidelberg. Schrift 2. Berlin mul Leipzig. 1921 pp. b5—7s. 

“2 «7. sect. 3 above 

In Annales du Sere xix (1919) 225—241. 

'° RHE. xvi (1921) 133—161. 

™ Davis: déta John Khamé in Pats. Or NIV. a Wie. 317 --372 

8 Riv. Sead. Orient. wire (1919! 169 
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Branenarp writes some briet > notes on Egyptian saints?” which lave been reviewed in Aneient 


ae 


Eas pt iu which he connects the observances at certain church festivals with pre-Chiistian fertility 


charms. and G. A. Barios includes a few remarks about Egyptian and Abyssinian samts in his article: 
Saints and Martyrs (semitie and Egyptian)” contributed to Hasrrnes - Encyclopedia ot Religion and 
Ethics 3.7 

Bunce s translation of the Nebr Nagastt contamts a version ot the bktldopic text and also a 
translation or the Arabic version printed by Bezold in 1909 of which oa Frenel trensdation appears in 
AMELINEAU's 7 Contes ot Romans®” together with a cittieal introduction. The colophow of the manuscript 
used states that the work was trauslated trom the Coptic. This statement was rejected by Dinuwany and 
ZovexBerc. but Dr Buoer is convinced that it 1s substantially correct and “that it ms quite possible that 
im its original form the Arabic version of the book was translited from Coptic Mss. belonging to the 
Patriarchal Library at Alexandria. and copies of thi: Arabic translation. probably enlarged and greatly 
supplemented by the scribes in the varicn: monasteries or Ueypt. would soon find their way into Ethiopia 
or Abyssinia via the Blue Nile®” A review has appeared in the ZYimes Literary Supplement? im which 
the writer questions Sir Ervest Bupees suggestion that the manuscript source is of the 6th century as 
momukes refereuce to Kahita (Cairo) whieh was net tounded until 968 but admits the possibility thar 
the Coptic criginal may be or the 6th cent. 

L. Eexexsitry has published a history or Sinai whick has. however. orly a remote bears upon 
the history ot the Coptic Church or Coptic monasticvisin as the inonastic life on Sinai was predominantly 
trreek®. In this one chapter (x) deals with > the hermuats im Sinai” ancther (xr! with «the writing: of 
the hermits vie. describes the convent amd six chapters «var avis: relate its history from the Muslim 
conquest to the present day. 


VI Nowliteraru testte. 


(cine has prepared a bulletin or Coptic bibliography ®. Hyverna: has publisied a catalogue of the 
Copte MSS in the Pierpuint-Morgan Library ® and this Hst has been reviewed iu the Recwe Biblique®: 
Whilst Deranare bas made a catalogue ot the Greek hagiographa in the Parriarebal Library in Cairo?. 

WE. Cees bas published a catalogue or New Coptic Manuscripts in the John Ri lauds Library !87 

Ot shorter texts the mest important collection appears in Crews ~ Short Texts trom Coptic Ustraca 





mdb Pepsrith This contuins text> ouly witheut translations. 460 iu all or wiaeh SU ore trom papyri: 
sours or these > nie Biblical. others liturgical ’S others extracts from hoimilies*? whilst the remainder are 
almost exclusively from correspondence between members of various monastic communities. The book has 


been reviewed by sir Pfersen. Tnomrrox' and in the Bollandist + Aualectal’” Scme Coptic ostraca also 


Nores on Egyptian Saints in Harvard Arrican Srudiee vir 1919) 189—192. 
- Ane. Eyypt (1921) 53. 
> Hastincs: Bneye. Rel. and Ethics, vol xt 1920) 7B—Ts. 
* Broge: The Queen of Sheba, Londun, 1922. ..—241. 
° Awetrnrau: Contes e¢ Roman: (1888), vol.i pp 144 yy 
Beoor: The Queen or Sheba, p. sxxt 
Times Lit Suppl. June 1. 1922, p. 300. 
Ecnensitis: ffistory of Sinai, London, 1921 pp 202. 
Dolletino biioyratico: Copre in Riv, Stud. Orient. yi (1919) O12. 
 Hyversar. A Check List of Coptic MSS in the Pierpoint-Morgun Library, privately printed. New 
York, 1919. avii+21, with 5 illustrations. 
Rev, Pts xxix (1920) £47---448. 
* Cataloyus eodieum kagiogrophicorau qraccorum bibliothecae patriarchatus Alexandrini in Cahira dAeguptt 
in tweed, Bolland sxxix (1021) 345—357 
* Aberdeen, 1920. p. 7 
‘Creuiz Short Treats trom Coptie Ovvaee and Papure. Oxford 1921, xu +150 lithoer. 
“Fens. t- 14, 406—410 : 
Po oNoes 15—28. 
Nos. 29 36 
 fouraa vir 1aei, zea. 


“Ane? Bolawl (V2) 37s—-374 
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are published by Uxcensacn. and ALE. R Bosak has aad. a iralisaipt oi various Greek med Coptn 
school tablets now in che UCuiversity of Michican? 

‘ning to legal doctanents and contreet> the leading work isby Serinwiniek who bas conmamenecd 
aostudy or the Coptic material ilu-tratine the administration ot the Roman lew amongst the Cept- of 
Upper Reypt® and this he- been reviewed by Aranqio-Reizt Morrie gives tue text and translation ot 
a Coptic (Sadie) marriage coutmact im Berlin Mus. Pap. 113489, 

Cuassinar has pubiished a medical papsrus®. The text i trom a VMS oof the $th—LOth cent aln 
Hts not a treatise on medicine but a collecuen of prescriptions. 287 in number which contami some 
items me a eryptic alphabet resembling that used by Byzantine writers and alieady kKnewn at least in 
part. from: other scurces. The editor has made weareul analy-1s (pp. 21--47) of the system used im the 
transcription or Arable words i Coptic and rice vere. which gives the book a philological value. Each 
prescription is transcribed. translated. aud iustrated by a commentary. There are six miices, It as 
understood that Ciassivar is at proseut at werk on a imedical papyrus im the Bodleian, Mexur alse las 
published two medical prescriptions in Coptic” 


Mayer's “Juristische Papsyri” as an imtrudietrou to the stvds of juristie material in the papyrr. 
It las been reviewed by TT. Bart? by A Bererr? by 1. Nispervuver?. by 1. Weiss?2. by Mo Gruen 3 
end in the Journal of Hellewe Sutiesi4 

Amongst reviews of earlier: work may be cited vax CAUWLNBERGH's review of Guirerin’s 7 Nubian 
Pext> of the Christian Period” which appeared in 1913°8 Cinizer’s review of SprEGELBERGS * Fin koptischer 


Vertray "and van Carwesprega’s resiey ot Casts Theologieal Text~ trom Coptic Papyri lt 


VI. Philologieu! 


Mere SprececperG’s Coptic Dictionary ?® which hos heen reviewed by (sea an this Journal’. takes 
the primary place. Sprecenpera has also published i study im Coptic etymoulogies?? This contain 
41 etymological studies. invludiug causative furmative TO (no. S) trom ‘}- waive” (ey, SELHES MoNOLL apie 
velow), and ether words not Joan-words. with two indices, He fas also contributed vores motes. on 
2H. CAUT. OBAL ayy) and x@pm cauppm te the Zeitsehr fF Ag. Sprache?! Granuaatical aod etyme- 
logic) notes ho appear by Wiesmawy in the same periodieal?? and by Monpres? 


1 Ann. Serv. xxt (1921) 123-125. 
Boan: Greek and Coptic School Tablets at che Universizy of Miehivanw in Crass Phil. svi 192d 
1s9— 194, 
’ Srerswenter: Studien zu deu koptischen Rechtsurkunden aus Overagypou. Leipsig, 1920. u--74 
* Aegyptus 1 (1920) 282-286, 
> Monier: Hin koptischer Ehevertiag in Zeiischr. p. Ag. Spr. iv (1918) 67—T4 
" Cuassivat: Ua papyrus mélical copte. Inst Franc. du Caire 1921. xv 383. table and 2u plates. 
Deux receties médicales copies in Aan, Serv. xvitt (1914: 284 236 
* Meyer: Juristische Papyri. Evi'drung von Mrhunden wir kantihrung in dee surietecue Papysuskiaets, 
Berlin, 1920, xx+380. 
© Journal (1921) 112. 
“Ly. vergl. Rechéswigs, xxxin rou, p 28. 
* Byz. Neugr. Jahrb 1 220 
‘Lit Zeit, 51/52, 5vo. 
‘* Hist. Zeitschr, exaust (1919) 156. 
47, Hell. Stud. (1920) 213. 
RHE. xyun (1921) 116—118. 
8 Hist. Zettschy. cxnxry (1920) 121. 
RAE. xvu {or xvi. confusion in numbering} 11921) 115—116. 
 Sprecerrenc: Kopticches Handudrterhuch Weidelberg., 1821 xvi--530, 
* Journal yur. 116—119. 
*) SPIEGELBERG: Koptische Etrymologien. Sttzunysber. d Heidelh, Akad do Wissenscins Pie die. Kr 1, 
Heidelberg, 1920, p. 63, facsim. of demot. Pap. Heidelb 1259. 
“' Koptische Kleinigheiten in Zeitschr. 7. Ag, Spr. 1918) 131—135 
22 Mivzelien in Zeitschrof we. Spr. (1920) 99- -100, On HeAT Tx misgTz. VTOOY EC and 20Crre 
** Zeitvehy, f deg Spr. (1920) 78---79 
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Peévacp bas issued a menegrapl in which te examines the etymology or 12 Copii words which be 
thaces to then ane. Egyptian sources? and has contributed a note on OB2E to the ov Miszefleu™ an the 
Keitsela. f. Ag. Sprache?. 

Important contribution~ aie made by Skink. one on Lhe Ltormation of the Coptte causative by the 
nse ot the verb +- veivet” and the other ou the relative nse of the partienple4, Spine also makes two 
contributions to the Zeitsehe. fo a. Sprache. one on METd-CDTe* the other on 200" 

sieInpoRFF has published ao sbetrer inantol based on fas well-known Coptic pramimar* 

B.. NavInLe in a treatise on the relation or Eeyptian to the Semitic lamguaves commonly so recugtised 
invkes a considerable use ot Coptic te ilustrate his argaments?*. 


C. KReiniz he~ Wiitten a nefe on an instance of abbreviation in Uoptic orthovraphy* 

Or reviews of earlier work reterence may be made to Wirprwaxy’s review of Srume om the neminal 
sentence in Eeyptien and Coptie®, 

Although Ethiopie has no direct plilolugical reltzership to Centic set Etldopie inateriah i so 
viten employed to illustrate Coptic church histor. aud diturey that mo omias be permissrbde te netiee 
Mercer’s introductory Ftivepic Grammar with chrestomathy and vorabutary © 


VIII. Art. Arch@oloyy. Excavations. 


A further tascieulus or the + Dictionnaire d@ Archéloszie Chrétienne” has appeared aud meludes au 
article on Egypt by Dom Leenerg’? in 42 sections. That on Liturgy 1s brier as the subject has already 
heen treated in cols. 1182—1204. but sect 40 adds uew information about the ritual of blessing the 
Nile inundation. As might be expected the chiet coutriutious are contained in the two -ectiuus (27, 25) 
dealing with vepigraphy and varchreclogy ~ Other rascicuh coutaming matter more or less directly 
bearing on Eaypt inchide an aiticle on ~ Evole 5" 

Of obmects of artistic and archeological anterest Kactiwany gives an account of a late painted grave 
cloth with the representation ot an angel! Pavenstecuer describes a Coptic reliquary im the Museum at 
Stuttgart! Pograyen-NEUWALL gives an account of at pyx in the Pierpoint-Morean collection 16. 


An interesting account of a Palestinian-Coptic ivory of the Ascension in the Pierpoint-Morgan 
collection is given by 1. PB oan the Bulletin af rhe Metropolivcan Museum of Art (New York ©, 


PDivarn: Etyaclowes copies in Reevet) xxxrrx, no. H4 (1921) 155-177 
2 Zeirwher. po Ad. Spre ivi (1922) 140—1 41. 





vosrrar: Das beptische Kausatir ren + wsehen® in Nachr vid. Gd Wisgenseh, Ceicinaen, Phil -Thst. Bl. 
51919. 139—144. 

4 sence: Der relariven Partizipialumerh, ohungen. i. pp 145—Vds, 
3 Zeiterin, rAd Spe. 1922. 138, 


" Td. 138—1539. 


7 stpmpontn: Adal der fopetteehen Granimateh., mit Lesestiickhen und Worterverzeicinis, Berlin, 1921 
pp 79, of which 28 contain Chrestomathic. and last 19 pp. good vocabulary. 
s 


Navinur: Li‘eolution de la langue ei 





pitenne ef les langues sénitiques, Paris, 120. py. xma-t1 7a, 


KRresiz: (ueas Uabbrériation graphique en copte in Bull de UIast Fr xsi W447 pp Wt —-1 73. alse 
pub, sep Cairo, Duta, pos. 

In Or. Let Zeit, 1921) 149 

Mercer: Liiiopie Grammar. Oxtord. 19200 pp 116 

Die! GM Arh Choet. fase $3—4b (i921) cols. 240) — 2571. 

1 Base, 41-42 (1921) cols 1730 sqq. 

s WKaveuasy. Fn spathontieches 7, 
132, 


cmntes Grahbtueh aus Antinoupoiis in Oherdgyplen in OC, (191s, 





12 
Pacensincuen: Fin koptischer Reluprreniihe, zag rut Madonuendarstelluagy in Arehiv rt. Pelias.- Wiss. (1919) 


424-433, 1 plate. 


 Pounaven-Nec wari: Line hoptisehe Pryris mid dea brunen am Grabe ane der 


Pierpwint- Morgans, 11. 


a 


ehemaligen Sammlung 


Lon Bart, Cheiveun Lreries of tre heecster iu Bulletin af che Metropolitan Museum of Art, Nov 1919. 
pp 2420 248 
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Kenperek tas prepated a deseqiptive atebecue cp the textile: frome bursime-srounds im beypt ners 
noothe Vieteria and: Atbert: Misenm? Phe bret volume dias no more tliae indirect bearing upon the ap 
ot Chostin Eevpt. but the second contami ao reat deal or matter which illustrates the craftsman-hip 
and art Of Christian times oof especially pp. 9-19 whieh deal with €hirisriin emblenis ete.). / 

J.P. Pranacan has written a usetuf article upon the origin of the arav doom method of prepare 
tapestry patterus and deals especially wath Eeyptiate and Coptic tapestries? 

AJGtéemet has published a collection of plates or Byzantine. Coptic. and Roman textiles of the 
4-10 cent 

Ereres describes an aanddet evidentivy Cuesti with « Gieek iuscription which coutamis the Coptic 
word myoste (dialect gyosh.)4, 

M. Suara has published a tiger historical mete ou the qmuseum of Coptic art in Old Caire®, This 
museum Js attached to the cunteh of the Mua‘olakah ip Old Catto aud was founded through the activities 
ot Marcus Pasha Simaika; already a considerable number of manuscripts Lave been placed on its shelves 
aud the work of editing the older oues las been commenced under the sapervisien of G. sonny. 

Danessy describes the explorations wiueh have beeu made in the remaius at Pustat whith lave 
vielded one Coptic inscription”. 

U1. Mesrer writes upon Christian materzal found im the excavations at Timms’. 

I. G. Everyy Wate bas written an account of the exploration of the monasceries or the Wadi 
Nattdn, desermbing the three vouvents known eas Der Abi Makar. Der es-Suridn, and Dér -inba Bi-hos, 
their architectural features. the lite of their iumates and the find of a ummber of manuscript fragments 
i Dér Abu Makar’. During 1921—1922 members or the New York Metropclitan Museum Expedition 
have been engaved iu an architectural and archeclogical survey of the monasteries and it Is hoped that 
the results, fully illustrated will be published in due course, At Der Abu Makar a large deposit of waste 
paper was discovered which included tragments of the same Mas. from which the Tischendort and Tattam 
fragments were derived. Specially note-worthy are five leaves from a uew apocryphal gospel, about 35 leaves 
trom a Bohairie version of apocryphal act. a fragment or un apoeryphon en -\dain ete. The hagio- 
eraphicul material includes leaves trom the martyrdems ct Apa Kradjon, and Ameun, Apa Apeli (fragments 
iivsing from the Vatican MS.). Thomas of Shendalat. and ethers: trom the lyes ot Pidjimi. Timothy 
Aelurus, Apa Hor, the * Vision or Benjamin” and similar works Worthy of mnention are Considerable 
portions of a Greek MS. (circ. 1830) cf the liturgies cf S. Gregery and dt Basil and of an Arabic AIS, 
‘outeinie anecdotes concerniug the fathers, but ritten in Coptic characters, 

The Coptic and Greek documents from the Theban monastery vt Epiphanias are now being printed 
Tot the Metropolitan Museum, edited by W. E, Crem and H.G. Evrtys Wine. Retereuce has already been 


made to the Theotokia fragments found in the Dé@r Abu Makar. 
or during the Reaun and Coptic period. Ulsewhere the same 








Daressy writes some notes upon Lux 
writer publisies a study on the bishopric of Sais and Noneratis?#®, whilst Srermwestee has produced an 
important monograph on oblates in Coptic monasteries 1. 

1 Kenpricx: Catalogue of textiles from burying grounds in Eayp', volo r (1920), pp. 142, 33 plates: 
vol. 11 (1922), pp. v-+108, 32 plates. 

2 Frawacan: Origin of the draicloom used i 
xxxv (1919) 167-172. 

° GvUERINET: Etorres Ayzantines, coples, 
in eolour, 4 in black, reproducing 173 fabrics. 

* Errrem: d new Christian amulet in Aegyptus ur (19 
Forkandlung, Christiania, 1921. 

5 Note historique sur le musée copte au Viewr Caire, 
Sultan @ Ecypie, mardi 21 Dec, 1920, Cairo, 1920, in French and Arabic. 

* Anviyuités trouvées & Fostat in Ann. Serv, xvitt (1918) 275-278. 


eit as ie ba bkige : = Sin may al 
” Vestiger chrétiens & Tinniy in Ann, Sere xvmr (1918) 72 v4. 
trun in Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum or dr’. New York, The 


nthe making of early Byzantine silky in Burlington May. 
romaines du IV? au X® sieele, Rio de Janeino, 1922. 12 plates 
22) 66—67, previously pub. in Vidensi apsselskapets 


Voecasion de la vivite de §. Hautesse Fouad I 


* The monasteries in Wadien Nu 


Eqyptian Expedition (1920) 34—39. (1921) 54—60, 
’ Daressy: Notes sux Louxor ts la periode romaine e* copte in cAnq. 
10 Dévéche de Sais et Naueratis in dna Sere. xx (1920) 172—174. 
en an koplivche Klisier in Sonderubdr. aus der Z. der Savigny-S:ist. 


Sere xix (1920) 154— 175. 


1 Sremwenrer: Kinderscheal ung 
* Rechtagesch. xuit, 176—207, N. D.: also pub. sep Weimar, N. D. 


Journ. or Exvpt. Ateh. var oe 


— 
Nn 
a 


é DE LACY OLEARY 


Th the distors of ait and atelitectare Sinzreowenhis  Utsprine dee clomstheten Werebemkenst 2 
has LO separate treatment of Coptic art or aichitecture but ineilental teferenees occur? Vo work on 
Coptic architecture is alse reported as by Miepesae, and hes been reviewed by Winpewass4. but 2b oliave 
hot been able to see a copy or the work itselt. 

Gruvetsex has published a larcer work ou Coptn art whach has been produced ma sumptiiotus style 
and includes a number of photographic studies ot details of orharmeni 

From the same press and in sumiar style is the description ot the shireloot S. Barbara in Olb Carte 
by A. Patrrcoro and pe Vittarp®. with a supplementary uete by Th Musinre on two Copti iuiseriptions 
im the church. Best contributes a study ou +The genesis ot Copty twists and ydaits' An English 
translation (by CG. MeN. Resnworts) bas appeared of Rivorma’s « Architettura Musubmenme ¢19t40% an 
which he discusses the employment of Ceptic crattemen and artr-ts am the building and adornment of 
mmusyuer and the u-e of Coptic motif in decoration, 

An article descriptive of Nawrez. the Coptic New Year. has appeared by M.A. Meneay’. whilst 
-\. H. Sacer. treating Cairene and Upper Egyptian folk-lore ’) makes various references tu Coptic traditions 
aud notes the survival of songs in Coptic among~t the fellabim as lite as the middle of the 18th century 
the meaning of the words being. of course. no longer understocd. 


S. 1. Leeper las published a popular work on the manners and castems uf the modern Copts*}, 


Dr. Lacy O'Leary. 


Nubian Phitology. 


Apen reviews three works on Nubian languages. Hetnirz, Phonographisehe Sprachaufnahmen aus 
dem duyptisshen Suian (1917: Czermax, Kordurtn-nubivehe Szudien (1919); and Kavezon, Die bergausische 
Sprache (Dialekt von Gebel Delen) 11920. The last is the work of a missionary long resident amongst 
the Nuba of Kordufan. Or Lit.-Zeit. xxv. 249-252. Czersan’s work wall interest students of Chrisrian 
Nubian especially by his discovery (on p. $5) of a couditional fora surviving in Kordutan corresponding 
to the final form in -ne@ in Christian texts, 

In a separate work Are presenty a new view or the Nubian verb in relative and other subordinate 
sentences, Some twenty pages ‘pp. 35—56) of his treative are devoted to an exhaustive collection of 
mistances orvurring in the Christian texts. Die Verhalrormen des a Wdinvigen Satzes CSubjundric nnd Inginitic: 


im Nubischea (Sitzunysher, d Heulelberger Alcad. 1921, 5. Abi), FLL. G 


P Sunzycowenr: Crepruna der ehr. Kise venkuns’, Leipzig, 1920, xn+20d: an English trans. is now 


being printed at the Clarendon Press 
2 er. pp. 148—149, 
Koprivche Bowrhunst in De Baweneseld xvu, 4, 46. Amsterdam. 1918. 
Or, Lit, Zeit. (1920) 72. 
Grixersen: Les characiéristiques de U Ar: copte, Florence (1922°. pp 193, with 62 plates and 32 figures 
in the text, 


+ 


Parkicono-Virnarp: La chiesa di Sania Barhara al Veechio Caivo, Florence (1922), p- 62, 59 illustrations. 
“Tn lucien? Egypt (1920) G7— 104, 


“ Rivema: Moslem Avehivecture, Ene. tr, Oxford, 1918. xvir-+383 
“In ctuetent Luypt (1921) Tu—ol. 
In 


Cairene aud Upper Eguptian Fool -Lore in Fo'h Lore xxxi ¢ia2u: 173-—2v3, 


UM Lerner: Medern Sony of Pharaoh, a study of the mannere iil eustome of the Copts, London, 191%. 
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Ropteches Hauwlwort rbuch. By Witnrim Spreskcven. (Continued from p 119.) 


PoWd0 Fm. Te: 1s uot this merely geal. or 4? Cr p. 139 To e-.— Bar here as elsewhere (@orar 
ute” werpa in the passege cared would be + monastery) while ecrnendaps (sie Cod.) I take for 
tuxeteculoy > Whine.’ —Teebe is tue A totm in Fx. 3.— 2.142. rae: uon-existeut: In Clem. p. 70, 
Iss read reba = 4c7oero.— Tobe Bvseal?. non-existent. read tab. the only torm tound.— It is hard 
to beheve that TRa = vetermity” when it translates ef riog. which here in B is eropo tc? Sd. Amos 
vir 7}.-—~P. 143. It the etymology tor van - bake” is right. then surely that on p. le2 tor Tae cannot 
justiry this same meaning.— TREO, Why as one word and not TR go. like aci-Roo. Yomme?— trac: 
wily S: Peyron’s mistake, —P 1d4 TN@: noiexistent: read (Zorua 4430.) TA@se. Le cNoore. ef. 
fon. xxvur 12 riooge (ic Cod ).— Tron Xen = rotare one in Jerome's Vita Hilar.— P 145 Tom? hedge”. 
~o Pryvroy, but prob. mat. Inme over door (et. Mus. Guim. xvi 171. CSCO, 73 168).—P. 146 T have uot 
found tant Bemeet.0—b. 147 tame ns. f think. alway+ an earthen dyke —P. 149 tTaraty: leg ? veabiy 
yoVV. OD TO. Where Teabo = this sume Creek).—* nrec. though coufirmed by Excerpreru, prob ley, 


mwee (S. TRae in both places) —P. 150 veny= Toby (7) p. 142) veeal-impres-.--Tpre: op. 103. 
Where this was given as pro. Both torms are tound.—P. 151 [do not find vpane Ss. nor v(e1permor B, 
—TpTep: uon-existent. a variant OMS. P.Mergan) shows this = Tpip. ds suggested. — P. 152 rep- 


vopr: whence the meaning “ladder” 2— P, 153 veho A is repeated p. 155. where it rightly helones, — 
P1586 vax: Cod. Vativ. Deut. xvi dt hus a noun Mray = Ls. aweben.— PP. 157 yori; von-existent: 
len. Soro (= Winstevi. Theodore 72: Lea, Mise. evte 1134. misreads Unis. e@ored: Tattam at any- 
rite has eoreXe.—Toorinoy; Peyrons instances are all Bo PL 1h8 roynac is not AL but A, (dete 
Pauli). emort vstatue’. non-existent: iseorve7v in Balestri-Iyvernat.—P. 159 Tous “grind” (corn) 
scons to me an unnecessary vovelty. where varrange dispose. place” would suffice.—-e@ugn; prob. == 
eobus (p. 142). — P. 10 eras chine; merely * be drunken” (Codd. A and S have weveseousro).-—- Por Too 
read Yoo — too: Perron (WILKINS) has TOO. Cod. Vativ, and Lag M@it.—P.161 Toop: the better MS, 
hus Twpg tof. Car. Ath. p. 103). 

P. 169 Toren: non-existent: ley. fore with Lae. p. xu, Codd. Vatie. & Paris1.—aoran in PS. 
331 may be eva-. 3d fut. yet P. Bruce 123 has this form.—P. 170 ovwpe: non-existent: Job xi 27 
should ragil TAOTHPERE DE = Jé wou tor wode.-—P. 171 orpac: its only meaning iy ostall; vcerown” 


vais. in Cambridge rxx) and -6 used the word tor “saw.” —P. 175 orugan. a bad torm. in Paris 44 


is due to Peyroy’s wrong reference —orser “swell”: the Copt mi-took. I think. wfumernue tor cei (ef, 


only: a var. of same text orwua.—orge in Paris 44 only; Maspero in loc. gorge. —P. 176 oreg nas; 
that this. despite the sfat. constr., is but an ethic dat. is clear from use of mary. Where the subject is 
sing. (Cen. xxxur 18 ete.).—P. 177 Oragmec: non-existent; other instances shew the ¢ to belons to 
tollowing enre.—P. 178 ovovores; it is the man, inn. 4. Who gnaw» his own tungue. not the disea-e.— 
ev: I do not find this as B. 

P. 179. Surely the two @a are oue?—P. 130 evola: I think this quite doubttul: ef ervoda in 
Prov. xx To aae F. once only: read mAn.—P. 184 @agya ino Siro xxxiy 20> has the nominal form 
Suey. — P. 185 wor: both eee rets. are trom WKircwer. not Zorca!— axe; the tollowing 
Mnoreaw iste Cod.) = anororay dud begin~ a new phtase, they were not willing tu.” 

P. 186 ya. ewo is. EP suspect, sawine! despite the Greek,.—Wa- vworth”: non-existent: Taso; 
Tuy. Wa- is the preposition = 607; get. — P.1es7 ware. net clung” bur vleneth.” contrasted with 
NoOwhk.— wor chundred™; a suspect veriant. teand once in a late Ms.— P. TsS eugsag: nen-existent: 
e- is the pera preposition after @po. asin Mat xxi 5. we vse ager chert’: why these unustal 


2b 
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corms/—P. 1o9 wafioo: in B found once only. as wefrgo. Peyron’> form prob. confused with S 
wakeoo.—n7Tuefio ace- (e.g. Deut. xxvii 62) is “instead of being.” — woke aud ugone (p. 203) hue 
different etymologies, yet they cau hardly be different words. — P. 191 wane; Taugeest wapre as appro: 
priate here. — wad: rather “bundles (= god), than vbranch”,—P, 193 apleeTs an error due to me: in 
all cases read ugeXeev. a> in the texts — PL 194 wade should be wots. — sasuirgy; MSs, have Qaa- 
qu. STEEN § 192).— owe sujom: Instead ot tefvenror cr. Vulz. subtidibus. — Wan: non-existent; a bad 
reading for wc. ef the same verse ou pp. i173, 173 of Wessery.—P. 195 WOT only im Pari 44. 
elsewhere umoyre.— game: Can hardly mean both ‘garment? and (p. 154) “tine. thine” Phe Arabic 
rare shows that the latter is tight. —P.196 wane; Sreny and Matrox have wasitt, — OME; Lacau 
adds si to QUTS. — WNTCQOOT; doubtless misprint for noor.— wea’Paz; not a verb: prob. + has rtallen 
out in the text quoted. — woes; the meaning “pierce was given by Lone: (Ree. x1v 108), incorrectly 
by Bshai (4Z. °83, 128) —P.198 wenBens; I cannot tiud this as -palmtree” In Zogca’s citation (hin 
tyy are but ene: it o63%rior, as usual; in Clem.=Ts. Lis, I suspect a contusion. since S and LD leave 
youimoty untranslated.—P. 199 uynsis; non-existent. in both Pryron’s instances MS. bas wy. — 
WeENIOT; Non-existent; MS. has asuyewy g@ “Tl on my part asked him”: so too wentTQw = Jfus. Guin 
xxv 219 “me tvo they asked.’—P. 200 corpe meren wjouve vembruidering needle” (of Triad. 660 .— 
P.2ul wensce; non-existent; MS. has war sseermaod Mus. Guin. xxv 56°. — ugimte, a corn miea- 
sure: non-existent: ley, erenugi-me (Paris 43, 111. of) Seise, Dem. Crk. 188:.—P. 202 wenwon = 
weSwob (of Ps cr 2).-—P. 208 wane “begin tu”. is this justified? Tf so. one must so translate in 
Lu vi 38 and many other places. —P. 20k waapaac = dgoucte rev 30@r (Zann. Ae. Joan. 145,.— 
warps, n. 14; the meaning here i~. I think. the ordinury one: “smite™.— P. 205 weep NCOIME: prob. 
misprint for Weepe.—atwopy: nob-exi-tent. ley. AT-W-OPy (Var. Opyy', Greofyoamto;s. cywg,Tos — 
P. 206 wapheas, var. waporas cfresh raw hide”, only ophov = ~palmstafi.”—aygyopne; non-exi-- 
tent; ler ayugoue.— P. 207 wept band”; leg. wopr.— wept “saw” 1B, not sy); this is merely the 
preceding word: the refs. nn. 3 aud 6 are identwal. —P. 209 were A; I cannot find this; is it 8? 
The compounds cited by no means imply a verb. —P. 210 n. id; at is to be observed that several MS8. 
lave waare.—P. 211 war; but Crasca ad. loc. has way.—P. 212 warnor&: -urely a mere error fur 
gaye. Which constantly = yoevooydos.—P. 214 uwwusy “pair”: var. Wary Jrererable.— weune; none 
existent: this is weusy Repar (= Wisetevr, Theodore 27).—P. 218 weyr. a measure; prob. = waoys.— 
geg: occurs in Seisapis Index to Clem. but not in the text.—worge Paris £4 = Paris 43 2orge.— 
won: oF this it can only be said that Crasca hes waece in Job xvi 6, xxx 9, xxx1 30.—P, 217 worce: 
is not george probable ? 


P.2lo yro}: Cod. Vatic. has the variant TeyoY. which should show vey- iv be the pronoun. 
Pp, 2292 


ee 


cehorforn]: since the last syllable is un assumption, I should prefer -Borne, or -Rororine. — 
=A: presumably a mistake tor 91@@ = (so Scimip1 in Clem. 38, 27). —P. 224 90 “feast”: 
= * 2 * 7 
prob, Qa. as mn 2 Mace. vi 6.— RP. 225 gs90 mm Num. ix 7, read with Cod Vatie. spoo doreogir. — 
2 ; 2 § 


gore: read gor eygasre camake: concentration i speech”.—p gor: prob. as in Mk. y 85 oxd.Lecr. 


PL 223 grow 


P, 226 gi veease in the phrase quoted by Setne not this verb, but the pron. gwo- occurs: “until God 
atranved tor the brother on hés part” No instance of 9@ reflex. 1s known tu me.—gnBe n.17; here the 
‘ord must == A ema and must be distinct trom smonrning ~ — P 229 weston; /eg uenour. In Penta- 
tench and el-ewhere — gan “baldhead™. various texts. e g déme 66, 33. make it probable that this i+ 


J trade, ~ Q@R a gwsm.—P, 250 ods. LT cannot believe that in u.d this is anvthine but the usual 








aliquid, atvhil aud T would translate e re aiff, remembering that owaay is as often “thing” as “vessel”. — 
oude cin Jéme 63. 51) is, I think. 1,.—P. 232 gNerA@or; usual meanmg “high” (of things. — 
Po 203 eguus this, in Wi, Ruin, vy 32. is for neg mae ~genune, supertine oil” —P. 234 g@me; here 
wauin Do fear SermcenperG has been misled by a careless note ot mine 1 Osireion p. 42): Qame is the sole 


trom fond 0 ttt. — MOT Sear or MOYSHM appear the right forms.—P. 237 eaitrooy: on p. 6 xt is 


ef - ah. Wiehe $end eek) a Coe : sje 
nor superlined. Which is eerrect 2—P. 238 Aiur B should be gmir.—P 259 Ma noon con haidly be sepa- 
rated Troi MA EYO MQ@n.—Qonbe. no erwence tor its being muse. — PL 244 Qos; non-existent: Ms. 


af Q@HE - OPH: the expression ef umimber- by detters i unkuown in S (except in sume old MSS 


cog. the Brave Pap. —P. 242 opa- on abvays vrace” in By never cyoiee,”—P. 244 opey: all MS 
spoy.—P. 245 Qpous cfreeze” in Mut xxiv 12. var. gopyy. prob, =opyw.—P. 246 Arpaip; 1 take 
this as an adjective. ¢ striped” as Asérimvgar. Wo da. xxv. 265..— ove epon: should be goce Qapor.— 


re ae > Fe he ° so yee ieee < 2? 
i’. 24a Ayes Bohs QUek et sneer Gs certains: else whereoo-tol’ y Mat. vr 28.— oes should 
rib 





. have 
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surely join gwuyy “despise.” -—— peygoeB on. If: H. Tuompson’s collation reads pan-.— gen viatnes”. 
read Sen. — RP. 248 oT: the phrase (1 Kined. xy 7) is TegTH mmeyaepo: thererore not “lance” 
Though gender forbids = wre. —~P.250 magnt: imegined by Zoxus. 537 nary “Hay” appears In 
B to be confused with Ove. Are not ore Aaa and ctwist™ a single w ord? — gat-: cf. QATE Pp. 246. — 
Qwr “presence”; not found in B. - P. 251 goesre “garment” fem. in C'O, 100 174, 368, 463 etc. — QaciTe 
Ay is “garment™.—goire “darts”: an error? One var. has core. — 47 eBOA: I think this should be SY. 
the same in Jer. xvut (ic) 19 u~ in Job xxx 15. In Mich. v 13 0 gate ought to += S waate, 
which otten translates évzdartén sas indeed it once does in -\. Zach. xr 11).—P, 252 o@TaM: surely a 
sciibe’s error for we@Ta tof 2 iL lower in the text cited).—P. 253 g@TM; merely lor wri. us SPIEGEL: 
BLEG suggests. — P. 254 gwry: for wy7. | think,— P. 257 gworgs: N should he goovugs.— P. 259 gwxe: 
only once so. elsewhere Q@2e.—Q@ra: THompson’= yar gosegac is preferable, —qegn: between thie 
und Qween there seems to be a contusion for un. 2 and 12 rete: to the same text 

P. 260 seas; non-existent: read anosaie “pu.—P. 261 xaranaiz B: read say-.—P. 262 2c1n. | 
slveest acoa mnisread. —P. 26f x afaik: non-existent; MS. x2xahecih = umoogerss.—~oan: IT do 
not find this with ehod. —P. 265 scan cpossessions, property”: the meaning is (Jéme 74, 37) “the 
whole” of my property.— *@hi. lon-existent; LaGarpe woocs, And axene- in S. not B.—P. 266 xo 
“hole”; non-existent; MS. y¢ot.— P 267 x@dx; the evidence. when disentangled. ~hows. S sx@dr «1: 
stretch. prolong,” (2, “dive”. B soi (1) vstretel.” (2) xc@tn “dive”. Me Guim. xym 190 alone having 
sew kn in the latter cense, awln easee “be long in giving birth.”—aceXai; non-existent: MS. xe 
uf Wir. 17 halamah = ary.—P 268 cara: as often in MN. of 3M. Gaim xvi. the scribe las written 
gs for normal ss. For this word a different meaning is given on p. 2838. —P. 269 xoleed B not tound.— 
xan; Peyron is right: MS. has seme, — Me: an error dne to my misreading, MS (collated) hus xug. ~ 
gine A: always sie except im text cited. —oM Nove mean inform oneselt (about™).— P. 270 som 
‘basin’. rather suspect; the -\rab has fawah “strength.” But the same words in Ps cv 9 leave Agius 
uutranslated. as does S in both places. —Reacem; seeing the divergencies in Greek (aéAce wader). S 
segar and F wasroe (though the last 2 are equivalents), the meaning remains obscure.— som vve- 
nerations” is as often sing. —P. 272 xenay; Cod. Vatic. and Lac. have oxaner: of xane.—P. 27% 
muevr: I think this =B onuwoy, as in Ex. vur 10 (1¢).- snory. cr seoxy. Ryl. 94 ps hus xnory 
sancegns, for the usual soxy.—senonr. BM. 192 x3 weited by Taompsox ad loc.) seems the prob- 
wble reading; er. AmEtrngat Schenoudi I 353 aTejacank xt Maor— PL 275 xpay: Pars 44, whieh 
Pryron quotes, las sepurt; Worpe's version i different. — b. 277 cepog: P. 44. cited by Pryzoy. la 
sepace.—sxepxp; meaning unknown, Inu Deut. xxrx 23 Cod. Vatic. and Lac. read aveyacy.— P. 278 
soe is at, xegérior, a Yy dito, a {x evi@ge. a Mell a 4, dere jy: J sce no reason tur confining 
the word to a2, Solidus. —P. 279 sear: in Georve 54 the arabic translates * pillar” which seems pre- 
ierable.—P. 280 n. 14, seus is here. T suspect. for oysz. —P. 281 acooyer: the scribes original 
reading as004 (as from sea, befits the Greek. —s@ye: the qual. wavy prob. = eTUH]. a~ ZoEcA 626 0. 
ggests. —2eo9 “touch”. the citation iu n.d feeds merely the meauime “draw nigh to.” 2o4dGoter.-— 
P. 282 xeaxe ane: Tam doubtiul as to the meaning [ proposed here: perhaps “be bard towards” is 
better. —P. 284 cacerod (sic Cod); arab. sumdryyeh vari a kind ot ship Dozy), the Greck eyuivalent 
is doubtless 2HOG BUY. — FOI in slot. pronon. only 

P.285 ora cborder’: tor oimosr Cod. Vatic. has oi ovoceen.—sahe: IT suspect othe. er 
TAM.—~P. 287 cwA “repudiate’: [do uot find this as N.—o@N veollect™ n. 2: both Peyros’~ (Zoxes'> 
Mistances of “rob” should be ° collect.” —cootXec: obscure: B of this text uses neds, thus it is part of 
luwer lee or root. —P. 288 oNoos nn. and Sure identical and he~ not the term with €-.— GANT 
seid be calow.—-FaH: read? cane. which ovcurs a Tew lines below and as the S. equivalent in both 
iustances, —P. 289 otan “cloud”: Tariam 112 == USCO. 438. 147. where ov. ois. -e T take as noun 
trom the preceding verb - sooae - gardens”: prob. read Foo eyTAcsT of Vale, — P. 2¥1 soob: 


non-existent in this -ense. In the verse cited (n.1) sepoob ocenrs, hence contuston? —- Ons: read 


rod Srteéghe - fr Sarin 44. Arab. qaiedmis Greek 305 :0or woazar): so prob. read ege.— 
FOTN AItCoser.— ope: Irom ait 9 rd Y 
P 293 eops - dirt”: should be sops.-— TOTH ong, not: Greek yrreueror (to shows the true mean- 


ine, — P. 294 getocwm: of Comoe. — P. 295 comy & Clearly = sox in all places cited. ea. 
oe tt: . 2 a 7 2 
wley. 279 bro 3E3yz0res. 

Where the references lie so thick ou every page aa Ts the ease with Prot, Sprecenpert’s Dictionary. 


so: - j is . ome “ lis ~ . 
a certain proportion of errors is inevitable and as the book ds oue sure te be mmeh used. a list of sonic 
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of these—ouly such as were casually observed during the compilation of the above notes—- may be not 
unwelcome The large fieutes heres= paves the small=uctes 
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lungs to nv. 5—15, .278 Line, — 18 yy: 107 —- 21 5:23 (1895)-— 1b. Nam 7 22 alt, s Jae. 2g B23 212, — 
33 4° TIL 34—35,: Jer.— Th ,- 23 11385) —45 5. tor Zeal Ate. — 4 penis IV oy) S53 32855 — 615° Deut, 
25 44—638 7: NNV y— O41. Quatremére not Tattam — 664. NLV—bs 5. Apou. 3 yg — 649,68. 3L— Tb. 
7940384 — 85. Schoen TV — 91 ,. Anm. 3£— 93 4:25 go — OG ¢: Zech. 14, — 109, 11912) — 111 ead: 
hoy in, 28) — 122 5° 5 — 125 9- no 302,—131 line wy: 7 ¢— 1333 and y should be tratusposed- -136 6: TEL47 4, 
—Ib 10:632— 141,:270i—Ib. yg: Po. 148-153, 99—173 a 1B 4 — 1774, vould be 2 Chron. TEE 7 ye. 
Pryrox:—178 g25. yog— Tb. 112344) — 1804 55. yp ISL Ute yy gy it. — 193 5. LL og ~ 189459 582. What i 
b192?— 192 ¢. thir belones ton 10—194 5: 334— 1b. 9: transpose LOT and 119— 1955: Deut. 18,4— Tb. penuls, - 
nu. 16 (Zovea 473) relates to the preceding word—196 9-449 — Ib. 7: 73— 1985 161 93-203 ,: 8 yg— 218 3: 
“66, 307 — 222 
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ASTELA OF THE EARLIER INTERMEDIATE PERIOD 
By ALAN H. GARDINER, D. Leer. 


Inscriptions making allusion to the events which accompanied the rise of the First 
Theban Empire are rare envugh to give interest to any addition to their number. The 
stela «PI. XVIIL: here to be described formerly belonged to Lord Amherst of Hackney, at 
the sale of whose collection? I noticed it and procured it for a small sum. It is a typical 
funerary stela of the early Middle Kingdom measuring 37 -< 2% cm.: the material is a good 
hard limestone, in which figures of the owner and his wife. together with the texts 
belonging to them, are carved in moderately skilful bas-relief; the inseribed surface is 
slightly convex, and there are traces of red culour on the body of the man. The latter 
stands looking to right, with ceremonial wig and lvin-cloth, holding a staff of oftice in 
his right hand and a long stick in his left: his name and rank are given as “ the uniyne 
Friend, Khenomsiu).’ Behind Khenomsu stands ~ his belored wife Nofrct.” her extended 
left hand affectionately clasping his shoulder: she wears the usnal long clinging dress and 
a collar like that of her husband: but one article or her attire is less easily explained. 
At first sight this looks like an upper garment of some material, the roughness or colour 
of which is indicated by parallel rows of dots. In the middle of the supposed garment 
is, however, a shield-like blank which suggests the usual aperture seen between the braces 
passing over the shoulders. Perbaps, after all, the lady was merely wearing the ordinary 
costume, which it has pleased the artist to depict in a rather unusual fashion’. 

The hieroglyphic text :apart from the legend over the wife. already translated: 
consists of six horizontal lines continued in three smaller vertical columns: in these 
last the sculptor reverts, fur several signs. to the doubtless more tamiliar hieratic script 
of his original draft. These traits are characteristic of the period of the early Antefs and 
Mentuhoteps, as may be seen, for instance, in the very barbarous stelae of Zari tound 
hy Professor Petrie at Kurneh. in several stelae in the Cairo Museum and particularly 
in one (no. 1203 = Exh. no 99)3 of considerable importance in our own national collection. 
The text may be rendered: 

dn offering which the ling gives, und alaubis upon his mountain, in the city of 
embilinment. the lord of the Sucre? Laud, incocatiou-offerings of bread aud beer to the 


Cutalogue of the Amiierst Colleeron or Eb ypiian and Oriental Anteeres  Setheby. Wilkinson 
wand EHaudee), 1921. no. 216. described as a Jimestene stele of * The Superintendent of the Priests” Zeza 
and bis wife Nerenr: an interesting example of the NIL bya. 

2 Sep Prine, Qurneh. Pl. IL tor a sbield-like aperiite between the braces. a little modification ot 
Which might give rise to the representation on Our stela. 
2 See Egyptian Sculptures in the Brith Museum. Pl. VIL. 
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unique frrend Khenomsu Ele sess the arersery of priests Zesi sent nee to Yar shessheu 
Tw-Snsni: I found it destrayed, va re-founuled tt, LT took tts cattle. and Caspr ected the 
payment (2) of all that had to he paid: 233, Khenomsu,” 

The locality to which Khenomsu was sent is. fortunately. known to have lain a short 
distance south of Koptos and Kous, though its exact po-itien cannot be tixed. The name 
oceurs in the earliest known list of the towns of Upper Egypt. that contained in the 
Ramesseum Glossary :Dyn. XITJ—XVIJ) from which I published the list of Nubian 
Fortresses discussed in vol. II, pp. 184 foll. of this Journal, The towns of Upper Egypt 
are there enumerated in geographical order from Elephantine northwards: the name 

es IW 


> wm 
fv-snn occurs in the following context: (200) *Iwny Hermonthis, (201) ~ : 
; iw 8 ; Re ERM 
203) 


unknown, (202) S ea DOE NGE, unknown. : =e _ *Tw-8nsn, 204) 


Aaann SE aw won 

eel Gey Kous, (205) ISN (ibtyr Koptos, (206 Sey “Iirnt Dendereb. 

The historical import of the brief statements given by our stela is difficult to 
determine, the more so since we are ignorant both of the exact date and of the provenience 
‘Thebes ?). Destruction and restoration—these are themes, at all rate, which fit well into 
the picture of the earlier intermediate period which is gradually being built up, on the 
one hand from such literary texts as the ddmonitions and the Instructions of Akhthoy, 
and on the other hand from such contemporary records as the inscriptions of Assifit and 
the stelae above mentioned. Perhaps the most probable conjecture is that the destruction 
of Yu-shenshen was an incident in the civil war between the Herakleopolitan “ House of 
Akhthoy " and the princes of Thebes, and that its restoration was one of the early events 
in the following period of reconstruction: but our data are insufticient to admit of anything 
hut the merest conjecture. 


t The meaning ot this passage is probably that Khenomsn administered the taxes due from this town 
to the Theban rulers. The word for cattle is possibly te be read mint on account ot the fem, ending ¢ 
which it shows. “Jp is commonly used of ~ paying out” taxes: the literal meauine of sive ae jar nic) 
mav be - the extension of all that is extended,” Gut no such phrase is known tuo me, 
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THE MUMMY OF AKHENATON 


By ARTHUR WEIGALL 


The tomb ot Queen Taia, in which lay the mummy helieved to be that ot the 
“heretic” king, Akhenatun. was discovered in January 1907, during the excavations 
which were being conducted by Mr. Tugopor: M. Davis in the Valley of the Tombs 
of the Kings at Thebes. Mr. Davis was a very charming American gentleman who, 
in his old age, used to spend his winters on a dahabiveh at Luxor, and there became 
interested in Egyptology. In 1902 he gave a small sum of money to Mr. Howarp Carrer, 
then Inspector-General of the Antiquities of Upper Egypt, in order to enable him to 
conduct some excavations in the roval necropolis, and in 1903 the tomb of Tuthmosis 1V 
was discovered during the work carried out with this money. In the same year the 
tomb of Queen Hatshepsut was cleared out by Mr. Carrer. again at Mr. Davis's expense: 
and thus the latter became established, so to speak, as the hanker behind the Egyptian 
Government's excavations in the tamous Valley. 

In 1904 Mr. Qcipect took Myr. Carter's place at Luxor, and continued these exca- 
vations: and in 1905 IT was appointed Inspector-General, Mr. QtiprLt and I jointly 
working the tomb of Yuaa and Tuau early in that year. At that time Mr. Davis was 
paying for the actual excavations, but we, the Egyptian Government Department of 
Antiquities, bore all the other expenses, such as those of packing the antiquities, sate- 
euarding the finds, and so forth. It is interesting to note that the total cost to Mr. Davis of 
the season's work which thus produced one of the greatest finds ever made in Egypt 
was about + 80. 

In 1906 I insisted that Mr. Davis should employ a proper archaevlogist to conduct 
the work, under my supervision. and Mr. Epwarp R. Ayrroy was nominated. From 
that time onwards for the next few years these excavations were carried on in the 
following manner: — Mr. Davis paid for the actual excavations and was regarded as 
their nominal director; an archaeologist. paid by him. lived on the spot and conducted 
the work; I supervised it on behalt ot the Government ani officially took charge whenever 
any discovery was made; the antiquities found all went to the Cairo Museum, with the 
exception of a few objects given as souvenirs to Mr. Davis and now in the Metropolitan 
Museum ot New York: the Government bore all working costs other than those of the 
excayations themselves: Mr. Davis paid for the publication of the annual volume: and 
we all united to give him the honour and glory of the discoveries, the work being 
deemed worthy of every encouragement in spite of the fact that its promoter was 
himself an amateur, and that the greatest tact had to be used in order to impose proper 
supervision on his work and check his enthusiastic but quite untrained interference in 
what he very naturally regarded as his own affair. 
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The work was being conducted in this manner when the tumb of Queen Tala was 
found. Mr. Ayrro\ was in charge, and officially handed over to me as soon as the 
discovery was made: but, for diplomatic reasons, I kept in the background, and w a 
great extent left the clearing of the tomb in his efficient hands. only keeping an eve 
on the work. When Mr. Davis published the results. he incorporated a short note hy 
Mr. Ayriox, but preserved a strict silence in regard to my own part in the work: 
and I should like to explain that this was not in any way an ungenerous or untriendly 
act. but was due to his very understandable objection to the restrictions which my 
Department rightly obliged me to impose upon him. I may add that, owing to some 
curious idiosynerasy of old age, Mr. Davis entertained a most violent and obstinate 
objection to the suggestion that he had discovered the body vf Akhenaton. He had 
hoped that he had found Queen Taia, and when he was at last forced to abandon this 
tallacy, he seemed to act almost as though desiring to obscure the identification of the body. 
He was still in a passionate state of mind in this regard when, a tew years later, his 
brain gave way, and a tragic oblivion descended upon him. 

Mr. Davis and Mr. Ayrroy are now dead, and Mr. Harvuitp Joyes. who helped in 
the work, has also passed away. I am, therefore, the only surviving member of this 
little company of excavators, and the ahove explanation is necessary in order to make 
clear my own standing in regard to these excavations, and to give authority to the 
statements which I shall make later in this article. 

In the following pages I want to show that there can be no doubt that the mummy 
found in the tomb of Queen Taia was that of Akhenaton: and it will therefore he 
best to begin by deciding, from the monuments and other historical evidence, the age at 
which this king died. The following arguments may he adduced: — : 

1, Akhenaton was married to Nefert-iti either before or soon after his accession to 
the throne. On the boundary stelae at E] Amarna, dated in the sixth year of his reign, 
he was already the father of two daughters by her. What. then, is the likely age at 
which he would have become a father? The mummy of Tuthmosis IV, his evandfather. 
has been shown by Professor Enrior Sutru to be that of a man of not more than twentv- 
six years of age, That king was succeeded by his son Amenophis IIT who is known to 
have been married to (jueen Taia before the second vear of his reign. Thus hoth Tuth- 
mosis [V and Amenophis If must have heen married by twelve or thirteen years of age. 
Amenophis II was, according to the examination of his mummy by Enno Soren. about 
forty-five or fifty at his death: and, as he reigned thirty-six vears, he could have been 
at most fourteen at his marriage. Akhenaton’s daughter. Meryt-aton, born in the third 
or fourth vear of his reign was marvied tou Smenkhkare’ before the seventeenth year ot 
the reign, /.¢. at thirteen or fourteen. The Princess “Ankhes-enpaaton. born about the 
eiehth vear of the reign was married at latest two years after Akhenaton’s death, ¢ e. 
when she was eleven: and the younger princess. Neterncteru-aton, was married to the 
King of Babylon's son when she was probably not more than five or six. 

Child-marriages such as these are common in Egypt even at the present day: and 
if Akhenaton was, i this regard, lke his father and grandfather it may be assumed 
that he was certainly not older than fourteen when his first child was born. This would 
make him somewhere round about thirty at his death. 

2. In the biozraphy of Bokenkhons, High Priest of Ammon under Rameses II, we are 
told that that personage came of age at ~ixteen. Now Akhenaton was under the regency of 
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his mother during the first years of his reign, as the Tell el Amarna letters and the 
Wadi Hlammamat inscription prove; and one may thus assume that he was then under 
age. If, as seems probable, the great changes in art and religion began when he came 
of age, say in the third or fourth year of his reign, he would be just about thirty at 
his death. In this regard it is worthy of note that the Caliph El-Hakim was sixteen 
when he issued his first religious decrees. 

3. When Yuaa and Tuau were buried, probably quite late in the reign of Amenophis IT]. 
since both were of an advanced age according to Professor Excior Sutru, that king, and 
Queen Taia, and two of their daughters gave presents uf funeral furniture, but there 
is no mention vet of a son. Nur have we anv evidence vf Akhenaton’s existence until 
late in the reign, when his marriage to Tadukhipa of Mitunni was arranged. On the 
Medinet-Habn. colossus three of Taia’s daughters are shown, but there is nu reference 
yet to a son. We should surely have some mention of him had he been living during 
the main years of his fathers’s reign: and the inference thus is that he was still vouny 
at his father’s death. 

It is to be noted that he was not the last child born to Qneen Taian, the little 
princess Bakit-atun being still young in her representations at Tel el Amarna. 

+. Amenophis HI. seems tu have been in ill health during the last years of his 
reign, for on two occasions the King ot Mitanni sent a miracle-working statuette of 
the goddess Ishtar to him in the hope that it might cure him. And there is the curivus 
fact that Manetho gives only thirty years fur his reign. whereas there is contemporary 
evidence that he reigned for thirty-six. the explanation being, probably, that he was 
unfit to govern during the last six years of his reign. Yet his son did not assume office. and 
the power evidently remained in the hands of Queen Taia. Akhenaton. therefore, must 
have still been very young: and even when he came to the throne the Tell el-Amarna 
letters show that his mother had still to be consulted in affairs of state. On the other 
hand a letter from Dushratta. docketed in the thirty-sixth veur of the reign of Amenophis IL, 
reters to Tadukhipa as being already married to Akhenaton, which indicates that the 
boy was twelve or thirteen by then. This would make his age at his death, seventeen 
veurs later, just about thirty. 

Tn view of the above arguments I do not see that it is possible to suppose that 
Akhenaton was more than thirty years of age at his death. On the other hand there is 
ut Oxford a fragment which shows the king celebrating his ke/-sed, or Jubilee,’ and 
which, therefore, at first sight indicates that he was much older. I do not think, however, 
that anything definite can be deduced trom the ovcurrence of this festival. The heb-sed 
festival was generally thought to have heen held after a king had reigned thirty years: 
but Protessor Serme has shown that it was more probably a festival held thirty years 
utter a king had become heir tu the throne. Now Akhenaton was heir immediately on 
his birth, and, if Serue is right, the celebration ot the jubilee would thus only indicate 
that he was at least thirty years of age at lis death, a fact which is in accord with 
the above arguments. There is nothing on the Oxtord fragment tu indicate the date at 
Which this jubilee occurred, but the fact that a “High Priest of Akhenaton” is mentioned 
thereon sugvests that it belongs to the last years of the reign, since this louks like a 
late and advanced development of the Aton religion. Eprarn Meyer however, has 
pointed out that Tuthmosis IJ, whose mummy shows him to have died before he was 
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thirty. seems to have celebrated his Jubilee twice. Akhenaton may thus have held this 
festival at an equally early date. 

The mummy which we found in the tomb of Queen Taia. and which rested in a 
eoffin undoubtedly belonging to AKhenaton, was sent by me to Professur Evtiot Saari 
in Cairo for examination. [may mention, in order to debar any pussible suggestion of 
confusion or mistake in regard to the body, that I soaked the bones in parattin wax 
su as to preserve them and that the bones examined by Extiot Switir were thus distin- 
guished. His report on them was published in his catalogue of the royal mummies in 
the Cairo Museum. 

In regard to the age. after an exhaustive examination of the condition of the skeleton, 
he comes to the conclusion that although many of the data suggest an age of about 
twenty-six Years, “no anatomist would be justified in refusing to admit that this individual 
may have been several years younger or older than this estimate”: and he goes on to 
say that if the historian ean produce proofs to show that Akhenaton was as old as 
thirty at his death, the anatomical evidence which suggests an earlier age would have 
to be considered too slight to weigh against that conclusion. Thus, so far as the age 
of the body is concerned, the mummy may be regarded as fulfilling the conditions 
necessary tor its identification with Akhenaton. 

As to the physical features, the following facts from’ the report are important. 
il) The configuration of the upper part of the face, including the forehead, is identical 
with that of Akhenaton’s maternal grandtather, Yuaa. (2) The jaw is typically Armenoid, 
a» might be expected in view of the fact that Akhenaton’s paternal grandmother was 
Mutemua, a princess of Mitanni. (3) The projection of the upper incisors is similar to 
that found in many members of the royal family of the NVIIth Dynasty. (4) A curious 
and unusual bony ridge passing trom the nasal spine to the alveolar point in this skull 
oecurs also as a peculiarity of the skull of Amenophis HI. (5) There are points of re- 
semblance to Amenophis HI, also, in the molar teeth. (6) The general structure of the 
face, and especially the jaw, is exactly that portrayed in the statues of Akhenaton. 

These physical features prove pretty conclusively that the mummy is that of a male 
member of the ruval family who had in his veins the blood both of Yuaa and Ameno- 
phis HI, and the objects found with it prove that it is to be dated to the period of 
Akhenaton. Thus the body. so far as the known historical facts go. could onlv be that 
of Akhenaton. There is nobody else whom it could be. and this is a negative argument 
which must be given prominence throughout. - 

As to the evidence of the cottin and other objects found with the body. The coffin, 
now exhibited in the Cairo Museum, is that of Akhenaton without any question, for it 
is inscribed with his name and titles, on the top of the lid, inside the lid, and inside 
the shell. But there is one fact which, by some most mysterious cireumstance, has been 
obscured. A great deal of rain-water had dripped into the tomb through a fissure in the 
rock, and the mummy-tlesh and bandages had rotted away. But when we removed the 
lid of the cottin we found a band or ribbon of thin gold foil which had evidently passed 
down the front of the mummy outside the wrappings. and. at right angles to this, other 
bands which had passed round the body. When we had gathered up the bones and 
fragments and dust we found another similar band which had evidently passed down 
the back of the mummy. These bands. as I remember them. were about two inches 
wide and were inseribed with the titles of Akhenaton. brut the cartouche was in each 
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case cut out, so that there was simply an oval hole in the band wherever it occurred. 
The cartouches of Akhenaton, it is to be noted in this connection. were likewise erased 
in the coftin-inseriptions. 

These band were sent to Cairo with the contents of the tomb. and there I saw 
them again in the work-room. Professor Ettior Swirn spoke to me about them, I re- 
member, and he refers to them in his report in the Catalogue ot The Royul Muminies, 
page 51. I also refer to them in my “Life and Times of Akhnaton.” written a year or 
two after the discovery. Unfortunately I did not make a cupy of the inseriptions: but 
the facts which I must ask the reader to accept without question are \I) that the bands 
had evidently passed around the mummy. at back, front, and sides: (II) that the ear- 
touches had been cut out: and (IIT) that these bands safely reached the Cairo Museum. 

I find, however. no reference to them in Daressy’s list of objects from this tomb 
published in Mr. Davis's volume on the discovery, nor in Mr. Arrron’s account of the 
find, printed in the same volume after heing edited by Mr. Davis; and [I am now not 
sure whether they are still somewhere in the Cairo Museum. or whether they have 
disappeared. 

I must now give a brief description of the tomb and such of its contents as are 
pertinent, which should be read in connection with Mr. Davis's and Mr. Ayrron’s account 
of the discovery published in the former's big volume. 

The tomb was a rock-cut chamber approached by a sluping passave. It was similar 
tu the tomb of Yuaa and Tuau, and was thus the sort of sepulchre one might expect 
to be made for a queen or other royal personage who was not actually a reigning 
sovereign. In it were the remains of a large boxlike wooden shrine or canopy which 
had evidently contained a coffin and mummy. The inscriptions leave no doubt that this 
was made for Queen Taia’s burial by Akhenaton, and four foundation bricks are alsu 
inscribed with Akhenaton’s name. A number of small objects inscribed with the Queen's 
name also belonged to this the original burial in the tomb. The sides of the shrine or 
canopy had been taken to pieces, and one side lay in the passage. as though an attempt 
had been made to remove it at the same time that the mummy of the queen was re- 
moved, but that the work had been abandoned owing to the narrowness of the passage. 

Thus there can be no reasonable doubt that the tomb was made tur Queen Taia, 
and that her body was removed at a later date, the large shrine or canopy being lett 
behind because of the difficulty of taking it out, and some of the small objects being 
overlooked. 

But in another part of the chamber we found the cotfin of Akhenaton. Originally 
it had lain upon a bier, but this had rotted away and collapsed. and im the fall the 
mummy had been jerked partly out of the coffin. so that the head of the body projected 
somewhat from under the lid. Photographs of it a» we found it are published in 
Mr. Davis's volume. Near the coftin were four canopie vases which will be discussed 
later. 

Seattered about in the rubbish were fragments of small clay sealings inseribed with 
the name of King Tut-ankh-amiin. The entrance of the tom! showed the remains ot 
at least two closings up. There was part of an original wall of rough limestone blocks 
cemented on the outside. und above the ruins of this there was a second and more 
loosely constructed wall. On fragments of the cement were impressions ot a seal 
representing a jackal crouching over nine captives — the ustal seal of the necropolis. 
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The second wall had been partly pulled down and had not been built up again. Un- 
fortunately Mr. Ayrrox destroyed these walls without photographing them. 

I interpret the above facts in the tollowing manner:— Firstly, Queen Taia was 
buried in this tomb, but it was entered later by the agents of Akhenaton whose orders 
were to erase the name of Ammon wheresoever it was to be tound. After Akhenaton 
had died and had been buried at El-Amarna, the court returned to Thebes under King 
Tut“ankh-amiin. The hody of Akhenaton was then brought tu the old necropolis of 
his fathers and was placed in this tomb of his mother. A few vears later, when his 
memory came to be hated, the priests removed the mummy of Taia from the tomb 
which had been polluted by the presence of “that criminal,” as Akhenaton was now 
called, erased the king's name, and left him the solitary and nameless occupant of the 
sepulehre. 

Mention has been made of the four canopie jars. These vbyivusly do not belong to 
Queen Taia; tor the men who removed the queen's mummy trom the tomb would not 
have lett her heart, viscera, etc. behind. By the same token the jars belong to the 
munmy which we found in the tomb. The contents of the jars have rotted away. as 
had the Hesh on the mummy, owing to the damp. Only such fragmenta of their wrapp- 
ings as were well covered with bitumen are now to be found in the jars (see Darrssy 
on p. 24 of Mr. Davis's volume). On each jar there has been an inscription, presumably 
giving the owner’s name: but in each case this has been entirely erased. The lids of 
the jars are each carved in the form of a roval head, wearing an ordinary wig which 
might be either that of a male or female, but having a king’s single uraeus on the 
torehead. The queens of this period have a double uraeus, as may be seen, for instance, 
on the Sinai head of Taia, on the Userhat reliet of that queen at Brussels. on her 
Medinet-Habt colossus now at Cairo, on the Faiyiim head of this period now in Berlin. 
on varivus reliefs of Nefert-iti, notably that shown in Prrrter’s History, I. p. 230, and 
so forth. The fact that these canopie heads have no beard does not suggest that they 
are female, tor | do not think Akhenaton is ever shown with a beard. The heads might 
well be portraits of Akhenaton executed somewhat early in the reign, and the charac- 
teristic lower jaw is quite noticeable in at least one of the four, as Daressy also has 
pointed out. 

1 think the reasoning should follow these lines: —The canopies are not those of 
Taia, tor if they were they would have been removed with her mummy, being an 
essential part of the mummy; and moreover there would have been a double uraeus on 
the forehead. But if they do not belong to a queen they must certainly belong to a 
king, and what king other than Akhenaton could they possibly represent? Canopie jars, 
however, would never be intentionally separated from the mummy whose heart, ete. they 
contained: and thus, if the jars are those of Akhenaton then the presumption is that 
the mummy must be that of Akhenaton also. 

The fact that these canopie jars seem, by the style of the portraiture, to date from 
several years before Akhenaton’s death is interesting, as suggesting that he had caused 
his funeral outfit to be made ready for him in anticipation. There are two other facts which 
lead to the same conclusion. Firstly, in the inlaid inscription which runs duwn the front 
ot his coffin the word “truth” is written with the sign of the goddess, a sign which 
was not used in the late vears of the reign. On the other hand, the inscriptions on 
the foot of the coffin, and on the inside of the lid and shell, show this word spelt out 
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in the later manner. Thus. we may suppose that the coftin was begun. thouzh not finished, 
early in the reign. That it was finished later is alsu shown by the appearance of the later 
torm of the cartouche of the god Aton on the uraeus at the forehead of the effigy on the lid. 
seconlly, amongst the debris of the mummy a necklace ornament and a piece of gold toil 
were found, each inscribed with the earlier form of this Aton cartouche. This shows that 
some parts. if not all, of the burial equipment were prepared several vears before they were 
actually required. Such a procedure, however, is not surprising. A Pharaoh always caused 
his tomb to he prepared during his reign: and it is to be presumed, therefore, that the 
coffin and funeral outfit were also made ready at the same time. And, indeed, it may be 
argued that these proofs of the early date of the coffin and mummy-ornaments explain 
why the heads of the canopic jars show a rounder, younger, and less peculiar face 
than is seen in the later portraits of AKhenaton; and thus the identification is strengthened. 

Over the face or head of the mummy we found an object in the form of a vulture, 
made of gold, and slightly curved so as to fit over the bandages. Mr. Davis and M. Daressy 
call it a queen's crown, and M. Masrero caused it to be labelled as such in the Cairo 
Museum. It is, however, no crown: a conclusion which is apparent from the fact that 
it was found with the tail and not head projecting over the forehead. It is simply a 
sort of pectoral of the usual form seen in the wall-paintings in the Theban tombs (for 
example that of Horemheb, No. 78) as part of a mummy's equipment, 

It has been argued that the mummy of Akhenaton would probably have been 
destroyed in its tomb by those who came to hate the “heretic” King’s memory. But 
those who think thus cannot be in touch with the mentality.of the ancient Egyptian: 
for the destruction of the name of Akhenaton would actually have satisfied his most 
hitter enemies. The name. rather than the body, was the thing to be destroyed. in proof 
of which a very large number of instances might be quoted, as every Egyptologist knows. 

To sum up:—the mummy lay in the coffin of Akhenaton, was enclosed in bands 
inscribed with Akhenatdn's name, and was accompanied by the canopic jars of AKhenaton. 
Tt was that of a man of Akhenaton’s age, the facial structure corresponds to the portraits of 
Akhenaton, and it has physical characteristics similar to those of Akhenaton’s father and 
grandfather. How, then, can one possibly doubt its identity ? Professor Seruz published last 
vear in the Nachrichten der K, Gesellschaft der Wissenscharten zu Gottingen an article 
in which he comes to the conclusion that the mummy we found was perhaps not 
that of Akhenaton: but it is evident that all the facts were not marshalled betore him 
when he set himself to yuestion an identification which surely is not open to doubt. 


* * 


[Reference is made by Mr. Weic at on p. 195 to the slab deposited in the Ashmolean 
Museum by Major Gayver-ANDERSON and published by me in the Jonrnal vol. Ve PL VIUIL, 
in an article entitled The Jubilee of ckhenaton. The German Exyptolovists, having made 
“reat discoveries at Tell el-Amarna betore the war, are scrutinising closely all the evidence 
tor the history of Akbenaton’s reign and his refurm. ScHAFER has written an important 
article on the slab Die Anfiinye der Reformation Amenhotp dex IV in the Nitzungs- 
herichte of the Berlin Academy 1919, 477, and Setut in his Bertrdige zur Geschichte 
Amenuphis IV. (Nachrichten of Géttingen, 1921, 101—130) has a valuable note upon 
the subject on p. 123, The chief but not the only new point insisted upon by these 
scholars ig that the slab wax engraved betore Amenophis IV. changed his name, and 
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that his cartouche was altered upon it subsequently. The photograph strongly supports 
their view, which I accepted without hesitation: T have now elosely examined the orivinal, 
Mr. Leeps kindly taking it out of the case for the purpose, in the hope of verifying 
or discovering some details in this very important relic, and here I give the results 
supplementary to my first publication of it. 

The sculpture is on a small seale. The photograph in the Journal is a reduction 
to 1/;. the slab measuring only 5423 em. The dividing upright between the scenes 
represents a swing door, as Borcuarpr i quoted by Scusrer) has pointed out. At the lett 
hand end behind the king are remains of a similar vertical band which may have 
represented another swing door, a pillar, or a wall: at the top corner at the other end 
too there seems to be a remnant of a similarly cambered band. The king is probably 
in roofless buildings or courts with the rays of the Sun streaming down upon him. 
The offerings on the left appear to be laid on a wooden stand with ecavetto cornice. 
A very small figure of a man with beard and an indistinct headdress (which rather 
sugyests a uraeus-erown) stands on a raised step facing the king: only one arm is 
shown, the hand crossing the cornice. The king here wears his short cloak in such a 
way as to leaye the arms bare. 

In the scene on the right, the king's arms are concealed by the cluak. Remains 
of red paint are here clear on the flesh of the figures, and perhaps the cartouches of 
the Aton show remnants of the same colour. The inscription over the king's attendant 


was probably arranged horizontally and not in two columns, and shore ome can 


: ; ; : , : QV 
be seen of a horizontal line which probably was carried continuously above YF. 


The cartouches of the Aton at the right hand end were followed by “in the a 
of Re] in Southern On \Hermonthis:”. We now come to the erucial point in regard to 
the date, namely the second cartouche of Akhenaton. SrrHe detects here traces of the 
name Amenhotp, and Scuirer sees at the end part of the epithet T(f ws rhich was 
distinctive of Amenhotp IV in the early years of his reign. A close examination of the 
original shows the | deeply cut, followed by a remnant of a vertical line that might 
have been ¢: it also shows indications of ¢&4 vrather than w~) below the © of Aton. 
The position of these remains suggest that the cartouches were originally much shorter. 
beginning considerably lower than at present, and that the left hand cartouche read 

but the surtace is not cut away and indeed there is really no indication of han 
erasure. [f this earlier cartouche ever existed. it must have been engraved very os, 


shallow. except the 3 The thing is a puzzle. Bad seratched surtace and careless (ff 
engraving are characteristic of the whole of the sculpture and one is tempted 

to look upon the hieroglyph-like markings in the cartouche as casual mistakes. But 
they are curiously appropriate to the older cartouche: and. on the whole, I cannot but 
agree that the sculpture belongs rather to the earlier than the later years of Akhenaton’s 
reien, How the “Jubilee” can he reconciled with this d dating ix a matter for further 
investigation. Mr. Wertcart has given his evidence as to the aMeHLEY ot the supposed 
mummy of Akhenaton. and Professor E:tivrt Suiru bears witness as to its age at death. 
Professor Serue has provided a theory as to Jubilees which accords with the known 
evidence in other cases. but does not admit a Jubilee for so young a man as the mummy 
implies. And there for the prescut stands the contlict of evidence. F. LL. G.] 
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3y G. D. HORNBLOWER, B. A. 


The large plaque shown on Pl. XIN is of schist with traces of glaze now turned 
brown, and measures 105 mm, in length. 73 in breadth and 20 in thickness. It has a 
broad groove round the edge between the faces, and is bored through on its long 
axis as if it were modelled from a smaller plaque made to wear It was bought at 
Luxor at the end of the war, but there is no indication of its place of origin. 

The carving and treatment of the bull on the one face and the gazelle on the 
other, show grace and sympathy with animal lite. The subject in «, a lion pulling 
down an animal, is to be found similarly treated among the hunting 
scenes of the Eleventh and Twelfth Dynasties at Beni Hasan* where, 
however, the vietim is a bubale in one ease and an ibex in the other 
two. while on the plaque it 
iy a bull with lung horns, 
sugeesting the domesti- 
vated animal although 
its slender build would 
Ht the wild cattle of the 
Egyptian monuments. But 
the yvreat crested bird 
harrying the gazelle is 





strange indeed. The mo- 





tive is reminiscent of the 

symbol of the Assyrian god Enurta, the eagle (often lion-headed) with outstretched wings, 
which grips a lion or 2 deer in each of its taluns. Upon seals there are instances of 
the Assyrian eagle showing a treatment of the wings as on the plaque, and in one case, 
where he is grasping lion-headed snakes instead of the usual deer or lions (Fig. 1°, he 
closely resembles that on the plaque in wings, tail and crest. 

The type of the crested eagle, if mainly fancitul on this gigantic scale, may he 
connected with such tropical eagles as the Spézeetie and the African Lophocetits which 
may have had a range different from their present one in ancient timest. It may also 


1 The objects iHustrated in this article except these dm PRONN. ties 1.3. 4. PLONNT. ties, 6. 72. 
P4260 are an the writer’= possession, 

2 Newnerny. Beni Wasan 1 PIXTIT: 17, Pils. VW. NEE. 

® Jasrrow. Bildermappe zur Teel, Bat val Aone. So 138. 

My thanks are due te Mi. Greer ter This stegestion amd fer several of the parallels eneted 
me this fradper, 
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be compared with the type of the peacock:?) which occurs in Minoan art in a shape 
that with its crest, outstretched wings and long tail bears a considerable resemblance 
to the former: the beautiful relief showing it, carved in ivory, was found at Palaikastro 
and belongs to the period Late Minoan I (Fig. 2:1 Finally, we may note in the scene 
on the plaque the symmetrical pair of concentric semi-circles at the base. probably 
indicating that the action is taking place on desert hills. 

The plaque may therefore be said to have on one side affinities with Twelfth 
Dynasty art and on the other with Late Minoan I, which is contemporary with the 
early NVII[th Dynasty. There can be little doubt that it belongs to the Hyksos period, 
for a characteristic of the searabs of that period, as shown for example, in Professor 
NEWBERRY'S book on Scarabs, Pl, XXYV, is the seemingly meaningless manner in which 
hieroglyphs are scattered on the background, as was done in this plaque. Another 
characteristic is the frequency of animal subjects which, apparently, do not occur in earlier 
times. though common enough in the scarabs of the XVIIIth and following Dynasties?. 

As to the little cynocephalus ape looking on as if in surprise at the lion-scene, we 
may note its occurrence also on the Syrian cylinder from Egypt published by Mr. Srpyry 
Saati below, Pl. XXIII, tig. 3. 

In the British Museum is a smaller plaque of the same shape, No. 29442, exhibited 
in case G, No, 286, and figured here on PI. XX, fig. 1. This is blue-glazed and the 
background still retains its colour. It is grooved round the sides like the larger plaque 
but is bored with two holes parallel to the short axis. One face shows a hunter with 
bow and arrows shooting a gazelle; the subject on the other face is obscure, a man 
bending over and killing some animal, or perhaps a lion devouring a contorted human 
Lody, as appears if it is turned the other way up. The workmanship is rough indeed, 
and the drawing primitive, but with a vigour of its own as ifthe artist understood and 
enjoyed, but lacked technical equipment. There is an unusual amount of hatching on the 
surfaces and the technique seems to me quite unlike Egyptian work before the Hyksos 
period, but shows affinity with several scarabs of the Hyksos group represented in 
Newberry, Pl. XXV, especially No. 26. Here we have what appears to me to be a foreign 
technique and a new class of subject for objects of glyptic art, namely the picturing of 
wild animals and of hunting episodes, prompted, it would seem, not by religious or magic 
motives but by a sporting, perhaps even an aesthetic feeling towards the beasts themselves. 

Another plaque shown in PI. XX, fig. 2 and measuring 3X 2 em. is of schist, grooved 
round the sides like the preceding ones and bored on its long axis. The blue-green glaze 
that covered it still remains in the protected incised lines. The workmanship is admirable, 
showing the firm clear line of scarabs of the Twelfth Dynasty, but while one face 
exhibits Egyptian royal and religious symbols—the royal faleon beneath the winged 
disk*—the scene on the other face, a lion attacking an antelope, is similar to that on 
the large plaque. The action has a child-like placidity, neither animal appearing much 
concerned in the matter, as in the hunting scenes in the Beni Hasan tombs; it seems 
as if ancient artists, HKgyptian and others, were often interested only in the shapes of 


' Dawkins. Evcavations af Paluikas‘ro in Annual of the British School at Athens XI. yp. 283 fig. Ifa; 


Bossrrr. Ali-Avreta tiv, 55. ‘ 
PN small sarab, however. in’ the Universits Collece collection on which is eneraved. sketchily 
bat in tine tne. a lon or massive parts. is attributed te Dyn, IX—N. 


7 Compare the scarab in Newnerry Searabs PL NAV No. 16. 
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the animals, representing them, may I say, statically and not dynamically. The branch, 
bush or reed may be a sugyestion of jungle. The hatched basket <=> on the other side 
is very frequent at this periud as a basal support or filling. 

We next turn to the scarabs on Pl. XXI. Figs. 1 to 5 show lions and cro- 
codiles and cobras; fig. 4 is of scaraboid form with characteristic rope-decoration on 
the back. 

A feature to note is that the lion is often represented with his tail flourished high 
behind or over his back, and heavily tufted, the engravers in some cases having converted 
it into a cobra. In several scarabs the lion turns his head back, as in Newuerry Pl. XXY 
no. 19 (ep. No. 40151 and others in the British Museum collection). 

An exceptionally tine lion scarab of this period is shown in fig. 6, taken from the 
cast of a specimen in the collection of Sig. Darrari of Cairo, to whom my thanks are 
due for it. The cutting is superb, going down deep and straight, and the detail is very 
strong and free. The filling of the spaces with mere disks is very unusual. 

Fig. 7 is somewhat similar, in finer line cut fairly deep, but it has the usual 
scattered hieroglyphs. Apparently the artists disliked bare spaces as did those of the 
later Assyrian decorative designs (carried on, in one line, to early Greek and, in another, 
to Saracenic times). On the loins of the lion here there seem to be indications of a 
belt or harness, as of a tame animal. 

Pl. XXI, fig. 23 illustrates a non-Egyptian scarab obtained at Alexandretta: it shows 
a lion with head turned back walking before a background of reeds drawn in simple 
outline. This reminds one strongly of the scene on the walls of Medinet Habu of 
Ramesses III's lion hunt amongst reeds on the road to Syria.’ 

Domestic cattle may furnish a figure occasionally (cf. Newsiney) No: Pot PLAY 
and Warp. The Sucred Beetle, Pl. XIV, No. 288). 

I now turn to the human figures. Fig. 3 shows a man kneeling. holding a cobra, 
with two others in the field. It is a conventional Egyptian figure but the careful 
hatching, the general style and the shape of the scarab, indicate the Hyksos period. 
The Hine is clear and the cutting deep. Fig. 0 may be compared with it, both men and 
ibex being of the conventional type, cut deep and carefully hatched. 

But the human figure is usually treated with much Jess conventionality, commonly 
in clear, simple outline. sometimes with hatehing. In figs. 10 and 11 are good examples, 
holding a lotus and palm branch respectively. With them may be compared No. 1 of 
Nrewsrrry, Pl. XXV, No. 509 of Warp, PL NIV, and my fig. 12 trom the British 
Museum collection, No. 40506, showing a man kneeling and holding before him a bow. 
the hieroglyph of a warrior, drawn with great simplicity and no little vigour, one would 
almost say an ancestor of the warrior of early Greek art. Fig. 18, a kneeling man with 
palm branches, also a version of a hieroglyph, namely Joh ‘a million,” is simply 
sketched in line on a scarab of an olive green, slaty stone, and perhaps signities, with 
the nb sign, “untold riches.” o on3 are 

Another type of abrupt novelty and not found after this period is exemplified in 
figs. 14 and 15 (ef. NEWBERRY, Pl. XXV, Nos. 5 and 6). These may represent some 
non-Egyptian deity, a mother-goddess. perhaps the equivalent of early Hathor, re 
Ishtar, or perhaps ‘Anath, judging from the Hyksos royal name, ‘Ant-her, known from 


! Manmeiix. Voyaye, VI. 34. 
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a searab!: or again they may be connected with the female figurines in terra cotta Xe, 
placed in graves trom pre-dynastie times down to the Twelfth Dynasty, or others 
dedicated in Hathor temples about the beginning of the New Kingdom®*. The scarab 
figures are in most cases nude, like our No. 14, which is closely paralleled on the 
evlinder Pl. NX. tig. 3 ysee below): compare also Newberry, Pl. NAV, Nos. 5 and 6. 
Bat fig. 15 is clothed. as in Newnerry, Pl NNV. No. 17, as is the tront-faced figure 
in the cylinder just mentioned, whose dress, however, is more complete. 

Such nude figures survived the Hyksos period in the form of mirror-handles. Pl. NXIT 
represents a bronze mirror of the Seventeenth Dynasty: the woman holds her hand to 
her breast and in it a vague object that may represent a dove. Similar mirrors in the Cairo 
Museum with handles of bronze or ivory are illustrated in Pls. NX to NIT of Benevirs, 
Cutulogue of Mirrors: unfortunately in no instance can the object held against the breast 
be clearly identified. 

Hawk-headed men are frequently depicted on Hyksos scarabs, vy. tigs. 16—18 and 
PIXNITT, tig. 6. similar to Warp, PL ATV, No. 93. Compare also Ward No. 323 on the same 
plate, British Museum No. 26983 exhibited in Case G under No. 1373 and No. IA on 
Pl.NY of Perriz, Searabs wed Cyliulers with Names, which seems to me typically 
Hyksos in style and not necessarily to be connected with Antef V. The most obvious 
interpretation identities them with Horus, or at least, with priests or temple attendants 
wearing Iforus masks. Temerity might even suggest a connection with the eagle-headed 
winged creatures on the slabs from Kouyunjik sculptured with seenes from the Assyrian 
New-Year Festival referred to by Mr. Sroysxy Surrn in his article on Marduk, Ashur and 
Osiies Cabove p, $3) and in his article on the cylinder i below p. 207), Fig. 16 shows a finely 
cat scarab of good blue glaze with a palm leat or reed decoration on the pro-thorax, 
and a plant by the advanced foot of the figure who holds up an adoring hand before 
symbols of Hathor and the moon, with which this guddess is closely connected. This 
Hathor symbol is a favourite subject on Hyksos scarabs, v. Newserry, Pl. XXV, Nos. 13, 
14. 15, 28 and 30. Figs. 17 and 18 carry staves and wear, like No. 16, the conventional 
stiff apron of high personages. Fig. 19 is strange—a lion seated, facing a kneeling hawk- 
headed man who stretches an arm to the lion: has this a ritual signification with the 
lion as king and the man as priest, or is it a mere artist's fancy? Fig. 20 shows the 
hawk of Horus with three cobras. 

Finally. mentiun may be made of monsters, which on scarabs appear for the first 
time in the Hyksos period. These include the Sphinx, see fig. 21 and Newserry, PL NXY, 
7—10 in No.9 he is fully royal), and the griftin, see Newnerry, Pl. XXV, No. 11. Though 
the king is represented asa griftm in the Fifth Dynasty’, this mightiest of all animals 
is not again met with till its appearance among the desert creatures in the tombs at 
deni Hasant. 

Traces of this Hyksos art in searab engraving are fairly frequent till the middle 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty. as in No. 8 of Newsirry. Pl. XXVIL with the name ot 
Thutmosis 1. and in the British Museum No. 37740 ‘Case A 370: v. also No. 881) and 
the unexhibited Nos. 50825, 25755 and 40753, A specially noticeable example is the 
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evlinder of Amenophis IT (Newnrery, Pl. VIL, No. 6. On a searab in the University 
College collection, in the compartment labelled “Fighting,” is a spirited representation of 
one man felling another with an axe, done in fine thin line resembling that in my fig. 13. 
Similar workmanship is found in scarabs of the beginning of Dyn. XVIII. but the freedom 
of the scene recalls the Hyksos spirit, the fighting is rendered for its own sake, free of 
paraphernalia, royal or religious: again, as in tig. 15, one is reminded ot early Greek 
art. The searab of fig. 22 is dated to the Seventeenth Dynasty by style and work- 
manship, The subject is unusually realistic, the upper register showing a man on his 
knees attacked from behind by a lion, and the lower a hippopotamus. Meaningless 
signs are engraved in the field. and the marks of Hyksos influence are evident. 

The general characteristics of the technique are two, usually blended:—tirst, rough 
drawing, usually but not always vigorous: second, firm. sweeping outline. In many 
eases. as the illustrations show, the drawing is ura character new to Egypt and to my 
mind due to foreign influences. The strong line seems, on the other hand, to have 
originated in the glyptic art of the Twelfth Dynasty as shown in the scarabs and 
vylinders decorated wholly or in part with scroll designs, good examples of which are 
figured in Newberry, Pls. NIN: and NN and Pl. VIL, Nos. 8 and 9. The manual skill 
necessary to produce these beautiful curves and loops is admirably developed in the 
succeeding age. I would draw special attention to my fig. 10, where the sureness of 
effect and the economy and strength of line can be well compared with the work ot 
the ancient Greek vases. A very interesting example is a cylinder in the British Museum. 
No. 15700, exhibited in Case G, No. 228. and here reproduced in Pl. XN, tig. 3. The 
figures upon it are in pure outline with a little hatching, well ordered. They are, on 
one half, a hawk-headed male kneeling on as, a clothed woman standing represented 
in full face, 2 man standing on <> and a hawk-headed male standing; on the other 
half. a erocodile-headed man kneeling on a <> and holding a palm branch, a hawk- 
headed male standing with palm branch. a crocodile-headed male, and a nude female 
full-faced with arms symmetrically down the sides. These figures may represent deities. 
Horus, Sebek and Hathor, the last both clothed in the Egyptian style and nude as in 
Mesopotamia’. 

Another British Museum eylinder, No. 30722, has been published in Newerrny. PLVIT, 
No. 12 but is repeated here in Pl. XN. fig. 4 as the photographic reproduction makes 
clear its peculiar style. With it may be compared the cylinder No. 153 in Frastn, Cutaloyjue 
of Scarabs. The hieroglyphs upon the former suggest the name of Antef V. Kheper-nub-re’, 
which would date it to the intermediate period between the NUth Dynasty and the Hyksos. 
Breasren, History of Kyypt, p. 212, brings out well the connection of this king with the 
foreign invaders of Egypt, and the cylinder illustrates unmistakeably the beginning of 
new influences in Egyptian glyptic art. Their full development in cylinders is shown in 
the Khyan examples, Newuerry, Pl. VI, Nos. ¢ and 10, 

Addendum (1). In the British Museum collection are many searabs of the types shown 
in this article as Hyksos, mostly of rough make and white, obtained largely, ag Sir Exacsi 
Brour kindly jatortied. me. trom the Delta. For the benetit of students who may be 


. . : Bo “ase (. 27003 1287). 27932 (288° 
interested in the matter, [ give some numbers. In Case G. 27003 1287), 27952 (288), 
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17304 (289), 21852 (B04), 28154 (305), 27323 (806), 45531 (284 bis:: ithe numbers in 
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brackets are the case serial numbers’. In Case H. 40766 (1178) and case numbers, 
5T4—H84, 590—602, and many of the following up to 790. Not exhibited:—Nos. 5388 
(Anubis and two crocodiles), £151, 40165, 43555, 42684, 42935 and 48748. 

Addendum (2). In looking for scarabs of Hyksos style I found three interesting 
specimens, perhaps of much later date, shown here in figs. 24—26. They are all in the 
British Museum, Nos. 585084, 38863 and 46745. The first represents a vase on a wooden 
stand flanked by winged uraei: and the other two show vases of quite foreign types, 
made undoubtedly of metal. I do not venture to offer suggestions, hut have reproduced 
them as likely to interest students. 

Fig. 27 is a scarab of the Treasurer Har, a personage whose name appears more 
commonly than any other on scarabs (e. y., Perrte, Pl. XV. Bu and XVIL Bt to CE; 
Fraser. Cataloyne of Scarabs Nos. 68 and 89): it is included here only on account of 
its ornate back. 
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BABYLONIAN CYLINDER SEALS FROM EGYPT 
By SIDNEY SMITH, M. A. 


The tive cylinder seals shown on PI. NNIII belong to the collection of Mr. G. D. Hory- 
BLowER, to whom Jam much indebted fur permission to publish them. Four are known 
to come from Memphis, and it is of some interest to note that they are of early date. 
Many Babylonian cylinder seals must have been found in Egypt, anda complete publication 
of them would doubtless reveal many matters of interest, both as to the periods at which 
intercourse between the Nile and Euphrates valleys was must lively, and as to particular 
points in philology and cult practices. 

No. 1. From Damanhir. Haematite, length */,”, diameter 1/,”. Legend, FEV Tot 
aol 2 (? or &) rly sail aaa mo Qt, Ta-ak-ba-bi(? or kij-e-da, arad (ily ldad, 
Scene: A palm tree, the lower branches lopped, the upper branches looped together on 
the outside with twigs. On either side, a figure of an Egyptian monarch wearing the 
Atef crown and ram’s horns, holding in his right hand | and in his Jeft hand T: 

The owner's name, Jakba-bieda or Jukba-hiedi is puzzling. The fourth sign is cut 
in an ambiguous way, so that it is possible to read it as either 4/ or A’. I prefer the 
reading bieda, since this element may be parallelled in the second element of such names 
as Lan-bCdi, Atar-birdis I know no parallel tor ied. The first element, tulia, I am 
inclined to believe is a verb, so that the name consists of verb —- noun, « common type; 
but I am unable to explain the meaning. That Jvkie is to be connected with Jirecod is 
highly improbable. 

Although Jakba-biela declares himself “a servant of Adad,” the weather god is not 
represented on the seal. This absence of the god actually named as the patron is not 
unusual in cylinder seals. The scene actually depicted is sufficiently surprising, in that 
it provides an exact Egyptian counterpart for the scene most frequently depicted on 
Assyrian and Persian eylinder seals, namely the tree, with a royal figure on either side, 
obviously engaged in some cult practice. The best known examples of the same theme 
are of course the slabs from the frieze of Ashurnasirpal’s palace at Calah. 

There are three possible explanations of this scene. 1. That the Egyptian king 
actually performed a cult ceremony with a tree which closely corresponded to the cult 
ceremony performed by the Assyrian king. 2. That the theme has merely been adapted 
by the engraver, who has substituted a tigure of the Pharaoh for that of the Assyrian king. 
3. That the seal belongs to the period of the Assyrian occupation, when Psammetichus 
(who alsu bore the Assyrian name Nobu-sheztbon) may have adopted Assyrian cult 
practices to please his overlord. Ashurbanipal. Of these three explanations, the first seems 


to me correct. 
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The question of dating cylinder seals is always a difticulty; even the writing, which 
is stylised, affords little help. Sir E. A. Warts Bepcr has kindly pointed out to me that 
the crown with the ram's horns points to a late date, from the 26th Dynasty onwards. 
The form of the crown on this seal for instance closely resembles that painted on the 
28th Dynasty coffin 6693 A (British Museum, Second Egyptian Room’. I am inclined to 
date the seal 650—600 bz. c. 

Assuming that the ceremony here represented is actually Egyptian, and not merely 
an artistic or temporary adaptation, this cylinder is an important document for the study 
of comparative religion. Mr. Horysiower has kindly pointed out to me a few instances 
in which the tree occurs on scarabs of the Hyksos period. By far the most striking is 
B. M. no. 51902 (tigured on the Plate), in which the theme strongly resembles Assyrian 
subjects. This tree is to be distinguished from the Hathor pillar. and it would be interesting 
to learn of other examples of it on Egyptian scarabs and cylinders. The seal here published 
was certainly made in Egypt: the style of the figures seems to prove that. The owner 
was probably a Syrian. 

No. 2. From Memphis. Green schist, length /,,”, diameter 1 ,". Legend, > =| 
Ao ee oe YY Tl A, (ilu) Sichur-ili mar A-hwtabu. Scene: A god, seated, holds 
in his hand a vase from which water springs; above is a crescent: into the presence of 
the seated god, a figure wearing the divine horned head-dress introduces a human suppliant. 
Before the suppliant are two devices of which J do not understand the significance. 


Mr. Horyerower informs me that Professor Saycr has suggested to him that (il 


v a 
Sukur in the owner's name is the name of the Egyptian god Seker =", This seems 
2 — 


extremely probable: for it is no use citing as a parallel the Babylonian > Sel “A av 
which is not only written differently, but seems to mean “ goddess of (the city) Shuruppak,” 
and is known to be an epithet of Ninlil'. If the identification with Seker be correct, the 
father, .{ku-tubu may have come to Egypt from Mesopotamia, and given his son a 
theophorous name of a common kind, in which the god’s name was Egyptian,—* Seker 
is my god.” 

The scene depicted is a very common one on cylinder seals, especially on those of 
the period of the Third Dynasty of Ur, 8. c, 2250—2150, to which period I believe this 
seal belongs. The seated god is Ea, the lord of the deep, the god to whom the realm 
of the primeval Apsu was assigned. Ife is sufficiently distinguished in this case by the 
vase with flowing water*. The god who introduces the suppliant is Marduk. This seems 
fairly clear from the fact that in some instances, ¢. y. Weber, Ordentalische Sreyelbilder, 
vol. II, no. 452, Dexarorre, Catalogue des Cylindves Ovientaur (Musée du Lourre) I, 
Planche 5, no. 2; where the seated god is certainly Ea. the intercessor is two-headed*. 
The suppliant is the owner of the seal himself. The scene represented is that often 
mentioned in the class of literature called incantations. Marduk learns that some devil 
or sickness is abroad, reports the matter to his father Ea, and says, “ What shall this 
man do? he does not know whereby he may be relieved.” Ea answers, “O my son, 


Ve. TT. XNIV A. Tne 8. 


2 On the significance of the vase with Hewing water ~ee Anprieur. “The Mouth of the Rivers” in 
American Journal of Semitie Lunguayes. vol. NXXYV. ; 
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what dost thou not know, what more can I give thee? O Marduk, what dost thou not 
know, what ean I add unto thy knowledge? What I know. thua ee est also. Go. my 
son Marduk ...,” proceeding with the specitie means to be employed for the relict of 
the suppliant?. 

It is interesting to notice that the proprietor of the seal has chosen this scene, in 
which Ea. the deity of the infernal waters, figures, since his own name includes that 
of an Egyptian god who also was a deity of the world of the dead. Since the four Duats 
were all passed through in a boat?, Seker, the lurd of the second Duat, may have been 
associated with water, like Ea. Again, the interest of this seal is very considerable. 
Apparently, the son of a Syrian, born and settled in ae owns a eer evlinder 
seal of good workmanship. dating from 2250—2150 B.c., on which is depicted a well 
known Babylonian religious scene. Tu the present writer’s mind, i e seal can only have 
been of use toa man who perpetually needed it for sealing legal documents written on 
clay—in other words to a man employed in constant trade with Babylonia or Mesopotamia. 
Was Shukur-ili actually the agent of some Babylonian tirm ? 

No. 38. From Memphis. Haematite, length */,", width 7 is + Legend, me on wy. ace 

> <7, (ilu) adad, inar Aniia, Adad, son of Anu. Scene: A divine figure, with ree 


horned head-dress, facing the god Amurru. Between the two figures are the full and 
crescent moon (or possible the sun and the moon), the forked lightning of the weather 
god Adad, and sitting monkey or ape. Amurru, the god of the Amorites. stands in a 
characteristic attitude holding a club ia his right hand. Behind him are a pig and a fish: 
then another divine figure with the four-horned head-dress, with right hand raised. 

This is a characteristic seal of the Amorite First Dynasty, 20U5U—1740 2.c. The 
peculiarity lies in the squatting ape, which may indicate the Egyptian god Thoth. 

No. 4. From Memphis. Haematite, length. ,,"", width */,,”". Legend, aan ay re YW YY. 
(tlu) Shamash (ilu) A’, Scene: Shamash, holding in his hand a sword, advancing; the 
goddess Ai facing him with both hands upraised. Between the two is an objeet which 
looks like a tripod with four cross pieces. The space left vacant was intended for the 
owners name; this has not been tilled in, owing pussibly to the poverty of the purchaser. 
Period of the First Dynasty. 

No. 5. From Memphis. Haematite. length 1°/,,”, width ° /”. Legend, y ~y wy a 
rh re ET <V¢ aa p>] > rl. ry HEE! wleRe-na-tithiy le me Ma-ti-ily 
arad LN AN. VAR.7U. Above the first ne is an erased line on which the seribe 


i ad Faye = > Y =: —— 
wrote the owner’s name, but apparently made some error: traces of Yy hi ee per 





can still be seen. Scene: Shamash, holding a sword. advancing; facing him is Amurru. 
Between them is the lightning tork of Adad. 

I am unable to explain the owner's name. His father's name, Mati-ilu, is a good 
Babylonian name of the First Dynasty, to which pericd the seal belongs. 


[The author of the above article having left England for the Near East has had no 
opportunity of correcting it for the press. In deseribing the cylinder No. 1 Abr. Suurri, 
an Assyriologist whose contributions to the Journal are highly valued, suggests that the 


y 3 yee iE phe te! Bee pepe’, 
See Casupren, Toompsox, Deri’s aid Evi: spirits ef Belylenia, 


* Beper. Eyyptian Heaven and Hell, Ul. p. iy. 
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scene depicted thereon represents a real Egvptian king performing an Egyptian ceremony 
of tree-worship. But I venture to think that Egyptologists would be unanimous in giving 
preference to either of the alternative explanations which he offers. 

Mr. Horysrower would illustrate No. 1 by the remarbable jasper cylinder of “Khondy” 
of “Syro-Mesopotamian” work (Petrie Scarabs and Cylinders with Names Pl. XTX: and 
he remarks that Professor Sarce had previously figured some Babylonian cylinders 
from Egypt in the collection of Mr. F. Leaer in the Proceed/nys ot the Society of Bi- 
blical Archaeology for Dee. 1911 (vol. NNN, pp. 259—200). Readers of Mr. Sarru’s 
article will be glad to have these references. Ed.] 
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ENGRAVED HITTITE OBJECTS 


By D. G. HOGARTH, D. Lirr., F.B. A. 


In 1920 I published (in “Hittite Seals.” issued by the Delegates of the Clarendon 
Press) the Ashmolean collection of engraved objects —roller- and stamp-seals, amulets, 
rings and weights—which, on one vround or another, seemed to me to fall into a 
distinet glyptie class. To this the term “Hittite.” used with geographical, rather than 
racial or political, connotation, was attached. I am aware, however, that certain objects 
and groups, included in it, have been and are claimed tor other glvptic classes, Elamite, 
Sumero-Aceadian, Babylonian. Assyrian or Phoenician. I propose here to detend some of 
my ascriptions by the publication of other specimens, acquired by the Ashmolean since 1914, 
the date to which my catalogue was brought down: and I take the same opportunity 
to publish some other elyptie objects, undoubtedly Hittite, which have been added to 
the Ashmolean collection since that date, and also selected examples frum a small 
collection now in the Metropolitan Museum, New York and formerly possessed by the 
late Dr. W, Haves Warp, author of Seal Cylinders of Western Asia. The Direction of 
that Museum has asked me to publish these and has supplied the impressions from which 
the photographs on Plate XXV have been made. I have seen and made notes of’ the 
originals. A larger part of Warp’s collection has come into the possession of Dr. NEweErt, 
Secretary of the Numismatic Society of New York. 


A. ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM. OXFORD 
1. (plate XXIV, nos. La and bi. 


This object, of dark green steatite, in the form of a couched ealf, is engraved on 
the base which is bored tor suspension at right angles to the direction of the design. 
Tt is almost certainly a commercial weight (present weight, 32.65 grammes: representing 
four shekels. It eas acquired by Mr. E. P. Warrey in 1919 as trom Syria: and the 
elements and general character of the subject engraved on the base leave no doubt that 
it is “Hittite” (compare H.S., i.e. Hittite Seals, plates TIL. IV, pussim and the yuatre- 
foliate seal at Copenhagen, cited ‘Lid. p. 63: for the form of the scorpion. which appears 
hefore the goat or antelope, compare H. 8. pl. V no. 132). This “weight” is mentioned, but 
not illustrated, in a note in H. 8. where, on p. 5d. I referred to the question of the place 
of orivin and the purpose of certain objects of similar forms but usually made of marble. 
They are to be found in most museums and have commonly heen regarded as Elamite 
since the publication of the results uf the French excavation of Susa (+. 4. by SPELErRs, in 
Cut. des Intatlles ete. des Musées Roy. du Cinguententire pp. T3i) Przarp speaks of 
“sceaux dont la partie supérieure... porte en runde besse des figurations de lions, de 
taureaux ou de moutons... que Ton n/a puint retrouveés jusqwici en d'autres regions” 
Men, Délég. en Perse XYT p. T9): and Jeter testifies (/bil. VILE p. 2) that objects of 
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this class were found at Susa in a very cariy stratum, ever 20 metres below the surface, 
and in company with sherds of the so-called Neolithic painted wares. According to DE 
Morcay (bid. VU, p. 50 and pL XXD a ealf-shaped engraved object oecurred in the 
foundation deposit of the Shushinak temple. 

Pezarp says too positively that such objects have not been found outside Elam. 
This type of objeet was certainly ade and engraved in Syria as well, and perhaps also 
in Eastern Asia Minor. A basalt object of ealt form, probably a weight (159.72 grammes, 
reduced by weathering of the surfacei and the equivalent of 20 shekels, was found 
in 1914 on the site of Carchemish isee Plate NNIV, no. 2): and, although there has 
been too little excavation in Syria and Asia Minor for completely satisfactory evidence 
of provenance to be forthcoming. the camulative etfect or the various data, which we 
have, leaves little or no doubt of the Syrian or Anatolian origin of several specimens. Two, 
purchased recently at Constantinople and now in the Ashmolean (Plate NNIV, nos. 3a and) 
and 4aand b: were said by their vendor to have been found in Cappadocia. Both are of 
marble: the lion-head, which weighs 17.35 vrammes, is in form an exact counterpart 
of one found at Susa (ibid. VIL, p. 53, fig. 92); the other in the form of a rat? (or pig’), 
which weighs 19.5 orammes. is unique in form. Both are engraved on the base (as are 
so many objects of similar types, as well as hemispheroids, cylinders, etc. found at Susa) 
in the rude style noticed in H. 8. pp. 55—57. The abundance of Susan examples of this 
ylyptie style raises, it must be admitted, a strong presumption that it was originally an 
Elamite style: and its use in North Syria, which admits of no doubt, may well be ex- 
plained on the hypothesis of the early prevalence there of a South Mesopotamian (or 
perhaps yvenuinely Elamite) domination, eultural or political, or both. It has been re- 
marked already by C. L. Woorrey (Liverpoo? Annals VII) that painted sherds of 
Chaleolithie Age found at Carchemish argue that North Syria was, at one time, in the 
same cultural province as Susa. 

2. Cylinder (plate NATV, no. 5): steatite: “loop-bored”: .016 ~ O14. Bought by 
Woortry in Aleppo. The engraved subject is made up of broken elements among 
which one may detect a rude lucraniun, a rosette, an antelope or stag and several 
pellets and strokes. Such designs oceur also on early Susan cylinders (see e. g. Deley. 
en Lerse STD pp. 105, 132 and plate WI): but the loop-Lored form (see H. 8. pp. 1s, 54) 
seems at hume in N. Syria, while it is very rare in Elam. 

2. Cylinder (plate XNTV. no. 6): steatite: loop-bored: .017 X .013. Procured by 
Woortey at Zormaghara, a village facing Carchemish across the Euphrates. 

The engraved subject—two antelopes moving in tile—~is precisely in the style 
of H.S. no. £9. Compare also DVeyation en Perse XID. p. 99, fio. 13. 

These two cylinders raise much the same question as has been debated in relation 
to no. 1. The style of their subjects is that of an Elamite elyptic class. One has to 
reckon with very close parallelism, ¢. 9. between the squatting figures on seals ot 
Syrian provenance such as H. 8. pl TL. nos. 24, 31 and squatting figures on a eylinder 
from the Shushinak foundation deposit (D. P. VIL, pl. 21). But the peculiar joria ot 
these cylinders ix. on the balance of available evidence, of Syrian invention. The 
probable explanation is that, like no. 1, they are Syrian derivations from an Elamite 
culture which at an early age embraced North Syria. 

4. S Gable” <eal (plate NNIV, no. 1): black steatite: 035 X .035. Said to come from 
Bostepe near Sernj. in N.W. Mesopotamia. but bought by Woorrey in Aleppo. 
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Two registers: in the upper, an antelope, followed by a bull and a hare (or dog’, 
set vertically: in the lower, three antelopes of which the first is set vertically. “Bird” 
fill-up mark in the field. 

The Hittite character and style of this seal are obvious: cp. H. S. no. 93, pl. IV. 
Boztepe lies farther cast than the usual sources of Hittite objects: but the report that 
this seal and a small group of others, all made of the same coual-black steatite. were 
found there is regarded as trustworthy by Wvottey, who purchased the lot. 

d. Carinated Hemispheroidal stamp-seal (plate NNIV, no. 8): black steatite: diamcter 
.025. Procured in England from a Beirut dealer. 

Lion to right above an antelope in course which is attacked from below by an 
eagle, set inversely. In the field, a quatrefoil and two fill-up marks. 

The similarity of the material to that of no. 4 and its companions, and the cvin- 
cidence of the appearance of this seal in Beirut with that of the Boztepé group in Aleppo, 
suggest that it too was found at Boztepé near Seruj. The hatching ot animal bodies is 
a well known feature of a certain Syrian glyptie class: see H. 8. pl. V, no. 159. For the 
treatment of body-forms (¢. g. legs and paws) see Lid. pl. TV, nus. 93, 94. On the whole 
class see ibid. p. 62, Group 7. There is no known Elamite parallel to this class, though 
“veometric” birds are met with in Elamite glyptics and ceramics. This class must be 
regarded as purely Syrian and North Mesopotamian. Probably it is just posterior to 
the “Elamite’ period there. 

6. “Stud” seal of tritoliate form (plate NNIV, nos. 9a and hb): greenish steatite: height 
.022; diam. .045. Procured in England from a Beirut dealer, Lion attacking bull: 
scorpion above. The three elements are so disposed as to occupy the three leaves. On 
the butt of the stud-handle is an eight-petalled rosette. 

In every respect this is a typical Syrian seal of the middle of Clays IL period (ep. TE 8. 
no. 141 and the British Museum seal, i/i/. p. 63, fig. 68.) The stylistic elongation of the 
animal forms and the cuneiform incision should be noticed. 

7. Cylinder (plate XNIV, no. 10): red serpentine: O18 009, Bought by Woort ry 
in Aleppo. Bige with one occupant armed with bow and quiver, who holds reims and 
whip. Above the horses, a rosette, and below, a fish?. Three soldiers follow in file below 
two wild goats seated opposed. 

A typical Syrian Hittite cylinder-subject. Cp. H. S. pl. VI, no. 18%. 

8. Cylinder (plate XXIV, no. 11): black haematite: O19 >< 1109. Bought by Wootrty 
in Beirut. Biya as on no. 7, but its occupant is not armed. Above the horses, a rusette 
(or star) and an eavle displayed; below, a scorpion, and before, a hwnan_ profile. An 
unarmed man follows: behind bim. a Uhre and group ot two dancers and two wident 
symbols (locks of hair?): below all these, another unarmed belted man, set inversely 
(his arm and lee action show that he is not intended to be recumbent). 

Subject of same type as no. 7. For the difference of style ep. TT. 8. pl. VI, no. 154. 

%. Cylinder (plate NAIV, no. 12): reddish haematite: .014%< .00S. Bought by 
WooLtey in Birejik. Deity enthroned holds a cap before a loaded altar above which 
ave a crook and a crescent and sun-disk: and beyond it, seven detached spiral coils 
(== stars?) A male adorant approaches, Seeandary: two rosettes above three men clad 
in tunies marching in file on a ground-line with pinioned arms. Below this an enclosed 
rosette. 

For the style ep. H.S. pl. VI. nos. 152, 153 ete. 
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10. Cylinder (plate XXIV, no. 131: black serpentine? 015% 008, Bought by Woortry 
in Aleppo. Nude goddess, holding open her rube, stands on a bull before a loaded 
altar. Birds support her on either hand. An adorant holding a crook, a monster 1%) 
holding a flower (2) and a monster with cock’s head and wings. all three being 
draped in flounced skirts, approach. Behind them, an ape (or homunculus) squats below 
a vase? Before the bull, an ass-head symbol. Below all, a frieze containing a bird- 
headed sphinx, two hares, and an uncertain animal ‘lion?! 

For such Syrian subjects ep. H.S. pl. VI, no. 170. 

11. Cylinder ‘plate NXIV, no. 14): black haematite: 011 X .606. Bought by 
Woottey at Beirut. Two registers set inversely one to the other. (1) Two lions, each 
holding up a forepaw over a cut-off human head; a scorpion above. Two antelopes or 
ibexes rampant and a third couched, all turning their heads back towards the lions and 
apparently in fight from them. In the field above, a star. (2) Four hares in course: 
in the field above, four cut-off human heads and a spray. 

Cp. for style H.S. no. 154. 

12. Cylinder (plate XXIV, no. 15): black haematite: .010 X .007. Bought by WoorLey 
at Aleppo. Two vultures with wings displayed in the Egyptian manner, each holding 
a Syrian err ansata: between them, an ass-head symbol and a fish. Secondary: wild 
goat couched below a band of double coil. 

This finely cut but formalized subject should be Phoenician, not Hittite. 

13. Searab (plate XXIV, no. 16): black haematite: .015 X .009. The bore is 
driven transversely through the tail of the scarab. Bought by Wootrey at Aleppo. 
Vulture perched on the back of a couched bull which raises a fore foot against the 
menacing beak. 

The fine but dry style of this subject is paralleled by a scarab found at Carchemish 
ina grave of the Middle Cremation Age (c. th cent. B. C.). Cp. H. S. fig. 99 and also 
pl. TX, no. 254. : 

14. Seni-Bulla amulet or seal (plate XXIV, no. 17): red serpentine: diam. .02U. 
Brought to England from Beirut by a dealer. 

On the face, five (or six?) Hittite script characters and a palmette. On the dome, 
faint traces of similar characters within a band of decorative elements of the types shown in 
H.S. fig. 108 with two additions viz. XIX and SIC. 

15. Semi-Bulla amulet or Hemispheroid stamp-seal (plate XXIV, no. 18): silver: 
weight, 82.192 grammes (? = 10 shekels): diameter, .33, 

Procured in Cairo by Mr. G. D. Horyprower: said by its yendor to be from 
Mesopotamia. The dome is plain polished. On the base are two concentric zones surrounding 
a central panel. (1) Guter Zone: frieze of figures and symbols viz. (trom left to right) 
(a; goddess seated and holding a flower: before her, a star: (b) group of two winged figures 
erect, and one unwinged, the last holding an axe? or thunderbolt: (ce) two figures 
kneeling on cither side of a palm-tree and apparently engaged in fertilizing it: (d) draped 
fivure, winged? and facing left: 'e) figure seated right before a large bird (or sheep's-head?: 
and a star: (f) group of a tortoise and a Hy ‘or bee?): (¢) a group of symbols, tree, 
two uprights, double axe under a pair of wings?, a quadruped? and an altar? with 
flower atop. (ID) Zunev Zone: frieze of decorative elements: ervees unsatie of Hittite 
type, stars and triangles (or caps?) UID) Central Panel: 1 am unable to suggest an 
explanation of this group. The direction ot the bore brings to the top of the outer 
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zone either group (b', as above, ur group (tf). The central panel is very puzzling: if 
croup +f) is at the tup, the representation suegests a nude man. pinioning the arms of 
a kneeling captive, betore whom is an upright and a dot. But this interpretation as- 


¢ 
é 


sumes much “shorthand” convention in the representation of the figures. 

The best parallel to the form of this amulet or seal is the silver specimen in the 
Louvre (A. O. 3705), cited in H. 5S. p. 75; but for subject ep. the Britich Museum 
“hammer”, fizured (bid. fig. 73, and also the Aidin “hammer”, fig. 79. There can be 
no question that our specimen belongs tu the same class, period. and region as these. 
See U.S. p. 92 for imprints of seals, whose subjects show similar schemes of arrangement. 
on Cappadocian tablets of the 13th. century B.C. 

This is, without doubt, thi identical object whose impression was published by 
LL. Messerscunmtpr (Mitteil, der Vorderas. Gesellschaft V,p. 44 and plate 43, no. 2) trom 
two plaster casts at Berlin, Mrsserscummr. who had not seen the object itseli’, believed it 
false. but gave it the benefit ut a duubt. With the original object before me, I have no 
hesitation in pronouncing it genuine. MlessERscuMIDT’s drawing misrepresents the central 
group and the fly ‘or bee: symbol in the outer zone. He was told that the object was 
found at Malatia. a more likely seurce than that alleged by the Cairene dealer, into 
whose hands the orizinal came some years later. Prof. A. H. Saycr called my attention 
to the identity of this objeet with the impression given by Messerscu qr. 

16. Cylinder (plate XXV, no. 19): black haematite: .025>¢.013 : barrel slightly concave): 

Deity standing receives three adorants of whom the first is a miniature female ?: 
the second a young male with fuzzy hair holding a /itvus: and the third a fully draped 
bearded male holding seeptre (a King?). Above the first, an eagle displayed, and between 
the second and third, a sun disk and crescent moon and a vase. Seeondiry: a human- 
headed sphinx, a belt of triple coil and a hare. 

Found in Grave 396 at Napata, by Mr. F. Lr. Grurritir in 1914, in association 
with Egyptian glazed amulets. flies ete., four well engraved steatite searabs, and some 
stone barrel-beads, one ot onys of dattened torm. The whole tomb-group is now in the 
Ashmolean Museum. The grave contained six bodies. on a humerus of one of which 
this evlinder lay. The tomb-group is of the period of cloxe contact with Egypt which 
ended with the ‘supremacy of Psammetichus I. about 005 B.C. The eylinder is undoubt- 
edly of Southern Hittite fabric, and having wandered tar, may be of considerably earlier 
date than the grave. It belongs to the same class as several cylinders figured in Littrte 
Seals pl. VIL (especially nos. 179, 175), which (ibid. p. 97) are ascribed provisionally 
to a late Ramesside period of influence. If the Napata cylinder can be supposed to 
have been made in Svria or Cilicia in the thne of the Twentieth Egyptian Dynasty, 
and brought to Egypt ‘under the Twenty-first, its appearance in an Ethiopian tomb of, 
say, the early years of the 8th century, is not strange. As a tureign object of, probably, 
talismanic value, it is likely to have been kept long in use. It is almust the only Hittite 
cylinder found so far in a tomb-group by a seientifie observer. 

Mr. F. Lu. Grirriru’s description of grave 306 in the Sanam cemetery at Napata, 
in which no. 16 was found, is as follows:— 

Rectangular bricked erave measuring inside 190 °< 110 em; axis 290°; containing 
not less than six skeletons in considerable contusion, but all with heads to the river, ¢ ¢. 
westwards. 

Qn the lett humerus of one of the bodies, a Syrian seal of haematite. 
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Elsewhere in the grave:—of blue glaze, thirteen flies ‘rough!, ten small rough 
fivures of deities, seven serrated Jentoid beads and some small beads: barrel bead of 
amethystine quartz: two brownish speckled barrel beads of amygdaloidal basalt: broad 
barrel bead, flattened beneath, of onyx: simall globular bead, grooved like a melon, of 
carnelian: oval pendant of green felspar. Four scarab: of burnt steatite: one of these, 
well shaped and rather large, is imseribed Men-kheper-r@ between uraei below the 
boat of the Sun: another is inscribed “[all7] good thines”. One cowrie (Cyproer annulus), 

All these objects are shown on plate NNV with a few others not specitied in the 
record. The cemetery was mainly of Dyn. XXV and its Ethiopian successors: the tine 
beads and the good style of the scarabs date this grave not later than Dyn. AXY. 
The large scarab is like some of Shabako, and the name Men-kheper-ré’, so disposed, 
may probably be taken to indieate Shabataka’, ¢, 690 B. C. although when carelessly 
engraved it has no such significance. The cylinder and the flattened barrel bead (shaped 
like many weights from Lower Egypt and Syria) were the only finds of the kind in 
this large cemetery of over sixteen hundred graves. 

The Oxtord excavations of Sanam, Napata, are to be described in the Liverpool 
Annals of Archueology and Authropoloyy. vols. IX, X. 


B. METROPOLITAN MUSEUM, NEW YORK. 


1%. “Bulle” amulet or seal ‘plate NAV no. 20 ¢, 6): brownish steatite: dia- 
meter .027, 

Qbrerse: male figure (War God) marching with unstrung bow hung over his shoulder: 
in the tield, three Hittite script characters, repeated on each side of the tigure. The whole 
within a indie: border. Reverse: legend of seven Hittite script-characters, of which two. 
repeated twice, are identical with the first two in the groups on the obverse. Ladder border. 

For bullae, showing this same bow-bearing figure, see H. S. pl. x, nos, 318 (reverse) 
and 314 (obverse): also p. O fig. 114. The last of these examples which is from North 
Syria varies from the other two (from Eastern Asia Minor) in details of dress. The New 
York specimen conforms to the Asia Minor type, and falls into the earlier class of budlue. 

18. “Bulle” amulet or seal (plate NNV, no. 21a, 8): black steatite: dia- 
meter .02+. 

Obverse: legend in Hittite script-characters within scratched dentated border. The 
characters, much worn, comprise two gauntleted hands (or gauntlets), one above the 
other, and a hooked symbol. The rest of the marks in the field seem fill-up elements, 
probably without phonetic significance. : 

Reverse: decorative border surrounding a circular panel of script-characters: but 
all is too much rubbed to be made out with certainty. 

The scratchy character of the inscription relegates this specimen to the later class 
of Bullae, on which see H.S. pp. 8Y, 90. 

19. “Bulle”? amulet or seal (elite NAY. no. 22 4, b): red serpentine: diam. .019. 

Obrerse and Reverse: legends in Hittite seript, of cls only the eae group of 
characters, basket flanked by triangles or caps, appears on both sides. The style is 
that of bullwe from Jebel Abu Gelvel in N. Syria. See H.S. pl. x, nos. 324, 325. 


? 


“seve Reisyen, Lhe Hareard-Boston Evcevationy in 1918~—1919 in Journal V1, 64. 
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20. ° Bulla” amulet or seal (plate XXNV, no. 23a. bs: brown steatite: diam. .017, 

Obrerse and Bererse: legends in Hittite script. ditfering entirely one from the other. 
Seratchy style of the Late Hittite period in Svria. 

21, “Bulla” amulet or seal :plate XXV, no. 244, bo: black steatite: diam. .019, 

Obrerse and Reverse: legends in Hittite script. apparently different: but that on the 
reverse is too much rubbed fur certainty. Toothed borders. Probably an earlier specimen 
than no. 4. 

22. semi-bulla” amulet or seal plate NNYV. no. 25a, bo: black steatite: diam. .U17, 

Face: zone of decorative elements (pointillé rosettes as in H.S. fig. 108. first line. 
and palmettes as (4d. third line) round blank cireular panel. 

Dome: zone of decorative elements ‘hatched ovals as ¢biv/., second line. and pal- 
mettes' round blank centre. 

See H. 8. p. 88 fur the period of sem/-bullue with this characteristic decoration. 

23. Diseoid “dud/a” amulet or seal (plate NNY. no. 26, i: red serpentine: diam. .020, 

Observe; central rosette within a zone of hatched dog-tooth triangles with smaller 
triangles as ‘fill-up.” A dentated border round the whole. 

Reverse: four sprays arranged cross-wise: the spaces between the arms filled with 
enclosed hatched triangles. 

This object must belong to the same region and period as the British Museum lunate 
amulet published in H. 8. p. 63. fig. 67, and semi-bullue generally. 

24. “Gable” stamp-seal (plate XXV. no. 27): black steatite: 085°" .019. Con- 
ventionalized design derived probably trom horned animal heads. 

The origin of this degradation is to be looked for in such subjects as the wild- 
voat heads in H.S. pl. IV, no. 104, 105. Examples will be seen on the same plate. which 
illustrate the process of breaking-up. 

25. “Gable” stamp-seal (plate XXV. no. 25): greenish steatite: .U28 < .UP4. 

A stag moving right: quatrefoil and “fill-up” stroke in the field. See H.S. pl IV, 

26. Triangular “stud” stamp-seal ‘plate NNV, no. 24): black steatite: .050 -< O24. 

Degraded design of a type very commonly found on seals of this form. Cp. H. 5. 
pl. V. no. 141 and pl. VIL. nos. 203208. The lower element is originally derived trom 
an antelope: the upper, from a lion ‘ur possibly an eagle:. 

27. “Knob” stamp-seal {plate XXNY. no. 380): bronze: diam. 

Within a border of linked spiral cuils. three Hittite script-characters.— bull's head. 


O28, 


and serpents. 

I know no exact parallel to this style: the nearest is on the flattened Sada. en- 
graved on one face only, published H. 8. pl. X, no. 327. The latter came trom Jebel 
Abu Gelgel in N. Syria. For a similar coil border ep. H. 5. pl. VID. no. 19%, 

28. “Loop” stamp-seal (plate NXV. no. 31i: steatite: diam. 024. 

Eagle displayed: “fill-up” sprays and wedges in the field. 

The style is that of the oldest seals uf the Late Hittite period icp... 4. H.S. pl. VI. 
no. 15d), engraved either in the last century of the Hattie Empire. or the first of the 
post-Hattic age. 

29. “Knob” stamp-seal «plate NAY. no. 32): black steatite: diam. 021. 

Eagle displaved and supported below by twin antelopes passant outwards. the whule 
Yroup abuye a band of triple cuil 


Journ, of Fevpt. Areh vor 
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The eagle shows some advance in style upon that of H. S. pl. VHT. no. 193: and the 
freedom with which the antelopes are treated recalls such seals as are illustrated bid. 
pl. IX, no. 255. The latter part of the Third Hittite period (9th or 8th century B.C. 
seems to be indicated. 

30. “Stud” stamp-seal (plate XNV, no. 33): white steatite: diam. .019. 

Eagle displayed. 

The style is almost exactly that of H.S. pl. VII. no. 193: therefore, this seal may be 
dated a little earlier than no. 13; but it must belong to the same region and general period. 

31. “Hammer” stamp-seal (plate NXV, no. 34): quartzite: diam. .022. Handle of 
human fist form. cp. H.S. p. 22, fig. 20 D. 

Lion standing left before the head of a goat or gazelle (* shorthand” for the entire 
animal;: it turns its jaws and raises one paw towards another animal shown in short- 
hand in the upper field (possibly a bull’. Sprays in the field. 

Style of earlier part of the Latest Hittite period: ep. TH. S. pl. IX. 


THE EGYPTIAN TRANSLITERATION 
OF HITTITE NAMES 


By H R. HALL, D. Liv. 


Among the more recent results of Hittite linguistic research is the apparent fact 
that in the ordinary language of the Hittite cuneiform tablets of Boghaz Kivi, the *Ka- 
nisian” as Forrer calls it!, which seems to be it not actually “Indo-European” at any 


2 


rate a first cousin of the Indo-European tongues*, proper names usually end in -s, whether 
-u3, -78. or -us, Which is evidently a masculine nominative case-ending, like the Greek -os, 
Latin -us, ete. In Semitic cuneiform and in Egyptian this nominative case-termination 
is usually omitted. Thus Hattusilis becomes in Semitic cuneiform Hattusili, and in 
ge i ee ae ee ae & of \s bag, nto a ie 
Egyptian Khetasilie) ~ 9 ‘ ) or D [te |’. Mursilis in Egyptian is Marusilfe} 
SS | S . aaere . & Sh 
) for Mursil. Muwattalis or Mutallu is AQU @ mame ) *Mewatalo 
—!] @ nee a Sane 
‘or some such pronunciation). Dudhaliyas is further reduced, if, as seems most probable, 
it is represented in Egyptian by ==? & ) Todale}, the name ot one of the “great 
prea t 
1VUD.O.G.61 Dec, 1921); Aushente aus der Boghazhioi-Insehiirten. p. 20. 
2 It should be clearly understood that this judgment rests entirely at present on the aathority ot 
Messrs Hrozy¥ and Forrer. who however have given reasons for ther heliet that are distinctly impressive 


Prot. Zoocern accepts (O L. Z. 1922, 297 th). but Prot. Sayer does bot accept Hrozny’s claim in Die Sprache 


der Hethiter, 1917, und Hethitische Keilschripttexre. 1919 thet the Hittite or the tablets (Porren’s » Kanisisch 
is Indo-European. Sayce prefers to believe (The Hbttite Language of Boghaz Keuin” in J, R.A. S., 1920. 
p. 49 ff.) that the language js -\sianic, wil en fide-Tarepern element. Nor would he presumably accept 


Forrer’s description of it asa ‘sister™ of © Urindogermanisch ” Dr. Cownry in tus Sehweieh Lectures «The 


Hittites” (1018) p. 462. took much the same view as Sayce. but wie net +o positive in rejecting Hrozny’s 
results. The late Prot, L. W. Kixe writing wi 1917 (Journ, Ey Ark, IV. p. 190 thy considered it premature 


to pronounce judgement then. but confessed that he Was impressed. as Tam. by the cumulative effect 


of Heozyt’s instances, and had he lived it would have been iteresting to see bow the matter presented 
itself now to his mind. which. though cautious, was flexible. and always ready to give up precouceived 
ideas and adapt a new orientation witheut Gemni. if necessary. F. Seunern (Boghuzivoi- Studien + (1920) 
aud O. L. Z. 1921, 314 th.) accepts THnozsx’s ~Hethitiseh” as Indo-European. although with many non- 
Furopean elements in the vocabulary. Hrozyx¥ | Boghazhoi-Stuilien 5: Uber die Volker und Sprachen des 
alten Chatti-Landes") considers that the Inde-European lanuuave of the tablets (Porrens 7 Wanisixc hi 

which he called ~ Hethitisch”. is not really the language ot Hatti. This. the -Chattisch” or true Hittite 
(Forrer’s © Protohattisch 7). was not Indo-European, Bork 10. L. Z. 1916, 290 ff.. 1920, 60 ff., 211 ff.), 
Weyer (idid.. 114 ff). Broummerp (J. uf. @. S.. 1921, 195 4. . and Prince (2507., 250 ff... oppose the con- 
clusions of Hrozxx and Forrrr with reyard to ~Keuisian” Hitute. Whether they be right or wrong. 
the fact of the nominative ending mm -as. -is. or -7% remains, independent of auy theory of philological 


telatiouship and unaffected by 1t. 
° Tn all these names 1 have omitted the immaterial tinal determinative. which varies, being some- 


times “P sometimes i at ~O On 


4 
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a= <* ee 


men of valour” ie ) ot Khattusil’s army at the battle of Kadesh. Ir 


Me db oh 


Ay G *?Tvdulte: or #2 dwal, the name of the 
SY pes A . . 
Hittite general of archers at the same battle. The identification of the name of ToiBal 


with Dudbalhiyas) was made by Prot. Sayce’. 1 think that Ti’dul is probably the same 
name, differently spelt. It is considerably rubbed down, of course. Apart from the loss 
of the nominative termination ‘which also disappears in Semitic cuneiform. leaving the 
name as Dudhbaliya), and a hypocoristic or patronymic! 2! -Gya [8] (== cus , the medial guttural 
of the name itself, while apparently preserved in the torm Todal, has gone in Ti dul. 
Dudhaliya has been identified by Sayce with the Biblical name Tid‘al, king of the 
Govyim (Gey. XIV1?. If the Tid‘al of the Hebrews = Dudhaliva), so may To@al or 
Tid’ul. There is no other candidate in the Egyptian texts relating to the Hittites for 
identification with the name of Dudhalivas. 


V7 Ea FAY : : = ; a ‘ a : 
TAK oo | which may be vocalized ay Sapalel’e: or Sapelulu, is the Eevptian 
S 


Re 


may also be represented by Re 


form ot the name of the great Hittite conqueror usuaily known now, on Semitic cunei- 
form authority, as Shubbiluliuma. The Egyptian torm would seem to be a very drastic 
reduction of the original. But it is explicable. The name was one that was handed down 
among the Hittites, and in the ninth century B.C. we find a chief in the Carchemish 
region named Sapalulme’®. and, what is still more remarkable, at the beginning of the 
Christian era a prince of Edessa named Saplult. 

This looks as if the -ma or -me syllable were separable from the rest of the name. 
As a matter of fact this very syllable was often used as a sort of emphatic particle 
added to names: thus at this time we find Hattusilig in a Semitic document referred to 
as Hartusili-ma, and a king of Aleppo is regularly called Rimisarri-ma instead of plain 
Rimisarri®. This would seem to explain the Egyptian transliteration of Subbiluliuma or 
Suppiluliuma (the J and p were constantly confused: satistactorily, but tor the fact that 
Hrozy¢ and Forrer give a “Kanisian™ Hittite form Subbiluliumas "in which the Hittite 
nominative case-ending seems to be tacked on atter the emphatic. This looks as if, as 
in other Hittite names, the full form was really Subbilulius or Suppilulius: shortly (in 
the vocative, so tu speak), Suppilul. And this corresponds closely to the Egyptian trans- 
literation. We should therefore perhaps speak in future not of Shubbiluliuma but of 
Suppilul or Suppilulius. 


' Sayce. In Garsrane’s Hittites, p. 324, uo. 4 Tle does not give the 
Tid’al is Tod2al. 
SoS 


* Jéid He reads the Evyptian form as Tidal also. which is uot quite correct for fay F i 


lueroulyphics: [assume that lis 


The guttural is net © (3 but 3. and (a matter of taste. perhaps) the Egyptian #aep is better yoealized 


to than fi. In Tr'tul the fir-t syllable 1 detinitely 4 or sy, i l. Prof. Sayce probably. having Ti’'dul 


also in bis mind combined the two. 

SRI 7. 042.52. scrnonper. Keivinechy Lis/, 1, p 1lo-u. Thisis uo doubt the oriein or W. M. Mries’- 
FEES oun cat any fasion und Ev ropa. py. 833. no. 1; 35. for which he quotes no authority. 
The identity of the names Subbililiuma aml sapaluline has been pointed out Ly Gustavs, O. LZ, 1917. 328. 

* Hartvy. Rech. Bh? Top. 279: C.F Bart, PASS OALN HTASS 2 op. 42s, 

° Rellselripcterte aue Boyhazkai, Tao. 6, 

* Hrozsy. ibid, Vi Ubersicht; Forrnr, WD. 0 G@.61. p. 31. Neither acholar has yet published the 
cuneiform text in whieh the name cceurs in this torm. It is to be reeretted that tie example set by 
Wiyckier in publichiug the result~ of researches without the texts on which they are based. so that they 


rainnot be controlled by others. is bein rollowed. to some extent by Toerer. 
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There are however objections to this view. Such a tacking on of the nominative 
case-ending after the emphatic particle could hardly be explained except as a serihe’s 
error’, and if it occurs more than once or twice it becomes improbable and we must 
look for another explanation of the -m« It is a commonplace of “cuneiform philology” 
(if one can use such a term: that the sounds m. r, « in Babylonian were constantly 
confused, and such a syllable as m7 in a name may quite conceivably have been pro- 
nounced we or m7. So that the pronunciation of the Hittite king's name thus spelt in 
cuneiform may have been intended to be Suppiluliuwas or Suppiluliuvas, yves? Suppi- 
luliufas, the digamma well expressing the sound reproduced in the cuneiform as m?. 
The name without the nominative case-ending will then have been Suppiliufia'. and the 
dropping ot this final w or vc sound by the Egyptians in their transcription Sapelulu 
is comprehensible enough. 

The single p of the Egyptian form is prubably due to a difficulty of expressing 
two juxtaposed consonants in hieroglyphies. As the tue form of the name is still doubt- 
ful. it seems best to transcribe it simply as Suppilaliu. in accordance with the Egyptian 
transcription. 

There are some names which only ALpeRe in Evy pian, and are not yet known from 

iS (<= 
a Hittite source. Such are me 4 aK S| | and SKI ys, to he vovali- 


zed, no doubt, *Khilpasilie) and “*Sipazal, ov something of that Sak The element 
Hilpa- of the first is otherwise known in Hittite, and the Sywe- in the second may be 
the element Sw ppi- of the name Suppiluliu. 

Both these names are evidently without the nominative, like Tid’ul, Mursil. or 
Khattusil. Were we to find them in Hittite they would nu doubt appear as Hilpasilis 
and Suppizilis. shortly Hilpasil and Suppizil. The Egyptian scribes therefore cither tran- 
seribed these namex not from Hittite but from Semitic written vriginals. or. as seems 
equally probable, were well aware of the separableness of the nominative suffix, and 


2 1 aim indebted to Mr. S. Sve tor the tullowing comment: The torm Sabbililumeas” mag ht seem 
to shew that the -ma was an integral part or the wane. and not an empluitin, Bator fais i only a 
single instance, it is probable that there was seme error or te scriue. \ lo tacked the nominative case 
ending on aiter the emphatic. as the use of ihe Semitic emphati particle snc rsemetimes -ar by the 
Hittites in Liittite words 1 well attested ~ 

- Mr. Gapp would on the whole preter this explanaticn. 

3 Hattusil’s scribe and oue of the Warriors at KRadesh Crampotiros, Nofes Diescr. Ep. O87 fF. Lne- 
mUS, Deca TI. ees The name of Hattusil’s ambas dor, mentioned in the treaty between him and 
Rameses II, rang — | y ey ys also without the uominetive. Tartreebu or *Taletisibu for 
Tartisibus or osHle Irehitisiins ao the analogy oi Telibinus, the name of a Hittite kine made 
known to us by Heozgyst). Merrer (Asien um. Europa, p. 395; M. OV. G@. 1902 (5). p 9, nu. 1h SaycE 
(Proce. Soc. Bibl. deh. XXV_ (1903). 306, reading it as Tal-tisubu’. and Garpiyer-Lanepoy ii £. A. 
1920, p. 186) revard this name as compounded swith that ut the sod Testmb. This. however. i+ 
in Hittite, when viven the nominative case-endiie, Tesupas (7 4. on the analogy ot Latin, if this be 
permissible, it is of the first. not the -econd. declension), and therefme one dues net understand the © 


f 


ot the Eyvptian form if Teshub i meant, unless 1t 15 to be rezarded as indicating the vocalization of ! 
Pe) 
If Teshub is really intended. then it w ould look as it the Sebi: of the name Teli-binns might. on the 


oS) 
analogy of Teli-tisibus sassuming that my suguestion that the peo of the ambas-ador’s name 
i 


= the Teli- of Telibiuug is pistified . be also a divine name Thre however is contradicted by the manner 
in which the name Telibinus is spelt mi cuneiform 4 ith nothing to tudicate that it is compounded with 


the nome ot a ec, 
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often purposely omitted it in transcription, as. no doubt, it was often omitted in ordinary 
speech. 
Some names however might be thought to preserve their termination in Egyptian 


ay 
transcription. Among the warriors at Kadesh are mentioned Targanenasa Wb as 


hh, 
~ ) Payasa JK | |e), Zauazasa gS a NG 5 \, Garbatusa 21a 


as FI \ and Samairtusa oi \ —eSG) \ which san be thought to he reproduc- 


tions of a Hittite Tasganénas: Pasas: Zauazas, Garbatus. and Samairtus, like Huzzivas 
and Telibinus, names known to us from Hittite sources’. But it is just as probable that 
as in the other cases the case-ending has also here been dropped and that if we were 
to tind these names in their original Hittite dress they would appear as Targanenaias, 
Payasas, Zauazasas, Garbatusas, and SamairtuSas. Such a piling up of sibilants would 
be very characteristic of Hittite, and we have examples of it, especially in place-names. 

Other names of Hittite warriors at Kadesh have no hint of the nominative, such 


= 
as ‘Agme, ~ 7 AN. Mezarima Ka fs ~ &) b Kemaiza or Kameyaza JR 


QI 7 
KO 1 ete. 

So that it looks as if as a general rule the Egyptians. like the Babylonians, omitted 
the Hittite nominative case-ending in transcribing Hittite names. There is some parallel 


in the Latin way of writing 244é$c7do0e, tor instance. as “ Alexander.” 


1 Hrozgsy, lor. ei, The Name Targanengsa or Thiganenasa tas it may equally well be vocalized) is 
stronely reminiscent of uae of the early Kruz of Gutium in the Zagros. Tirigin. who is mentioned by 
the Pabvloninu chrowiclers. as also (if the metathesis be allowed) of that of the later Armenian king 
Tivranes. That this érg eo. fer element in the names Tirigin, Tigranes. and Targanenasn or Tiriganenasa 
has auythine te do with the Aryan word meanine varrow 7 which we are said to have in tue name of 
the river Tigris .bs a folk-etymelooy: the real orignal be:ug the Sumerian [> Diglat or fdiglat. the 
Hiddekel of the Hebrews) it seems hazardous to suggest: but presmmably it has something to do with 
the divine name Tarku. which we have in Tarkutinime, Tarkoudemos, Tarkoudimotos, Trokombigremi-. ete. 
Now that the traditional DLidian-Etruseai conuexion is borne out by archeeclovical Hittite-Etrus: an 
conuexious we should uot be surprised it Hozay discovers a Hittite °Tarkuimius” ¢(Tarquinius)! The 
name or the Hittite king Mursibis is no duubt the classical Myrsiles o: Myrtilos of Asia Mimor (see 
my article -Mursil amd Myrrilos” in J. #8 NNTX (1909). p. LOS. and this has been compared by 
Henpie (O.L Z. 1920. p. 319m. with the Latin-Etruscan Murtelius (Etr Mreélis?), Thave already in the 
article just quoted above ported out that the mune Motyles is uo doubt Mutallu. and suggested that 
the name of the island of Mitylene may be compounded with the same Hittite nominal element. (Prof. 
pavers belief that the word fa7/a means ceoat” and his comparison of it with the Creek tofyos (which 
will be an A\siamiw-\evean word taken over ito the Aryan Greek vecebulary. is interesting iA 


122. p72 7. 


NEAR-EAST PROBLEMS 
IN THE SECOND PRE-CITRISTIAN MILLENTUM 
By Prorrssor A. T. OLMSTEAD 


The discovery of the Hittite archives? has forced us to reconsider the history of 
the middle of the second pre-Christian millenium, when for the first time in ancient 
history there developed a condition not tar from the balance of power of modern Europe 
The investigation of the new documents has already gune tar, and particular attention 
has been directed to the relations with Egvpt*. No student has directed especial attention 
to the Assyrian relations. though the new discoveries at Ashur have made _ possible 
important additions to var knuwledge®. The present paper is a supplement to one viving 
what was then known of early Assyrian histury*, and repeats what was there said only 
in so tar as is necessary for the general picture of the Near East in the period and for 
showing the new light in which these events can be studied 

The early part of the second millenium is a period of growing darkness and of 
disintegration for the two great countries. Egvpt and Babylon. which have hitherto given 
us virtually all our information as to the history of the Near East. In Babylonia, the 
empire built up by Hammurapi rapidly went to pieces in the ineapable hands of his 
descendants®. Under the reign of his son Samsu-iluna. south Babylonia was already lost 
to the so-called second Babylonian dynasty (2003), and in 1926 the tirst dynasty glimmered 
out. Henceforth, weak as it was, the second dynasty was accepted as the chief power 
of the alluvium, though only south Babylonia was in its control. and here such states 
as Uruk under Sin-gashid detied its Kings. 

Later seribes declared that the Hittites were responsible fur its duwnfall®. A Hittite 
inseription found in Babylon has been cited in proof, but the writing is the late cursive 
and the character of the art points to somewhere about the tenth, nut the twentieth 


1 Reilsehiiriexte aus Bogiuzho.w To t.. native ducument+ of historical nature. Trozxy. Feshitische 
Keilschristiecte aus Boghazhii: those in Babylonien translated. Lucnespint, LJSL. NNNVIT. 161 ff. 

2 Mrissyer. ZDMG. LNNIT. 32 9.; 85. Berl. 1917, 282 H.: Layapoy-Ganprser. Journal Vi, 179 it. 
The Egyptian material is collected in Patox. Egaptian Lecords of trecel: er. Burasiep, Records or Ancien: 
Luyupt; History or Egupt. The Amare letters are cited by the numbers ot Kyepizoy. Die el-Aiarna-Tusela: 
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century’, A Hittite ruler of the early thirteenth century, on the contrary, emphatically 

asserts to a Babylonian monarch that the sons of Hatti never subjugated the sons otf 
Kar-Duniash*. On the other hand, a ruler of the third Babylonian dynasty, who ruled 
somewhere about the end of the seventeenth century, brought hack the statue of Marduk, 
the god-ruler of Babylon trom Hana, whither he had been carried off*. This must refer 
to the end of the first Babylonian dynasty. Now Hana or Hanat is perfectly well known, 
and is referred to numerous times in the earlier literature. It is the modern ‘Ana. the 
most beautiful island in the middle Euphrates*. If Marduk was carried off to the capital of 
the kingdom which destroyed the first dynasty of Babylon. that capital was on the middle 
Euphrates. 

Now the fall of Babylon took place, in 1926; this date is exact. as it is based on 
astronomical caleulations which are generally, though not universally. accepted. Not far 
from this time we tind a very powerrul ruler in this region, Shamshi-Adad I. The date 
assigned by Weipxer is 1892—1860, but this is secured by dead reckoning only, and 
at a distance from the base to permit a considerable error. It may therefore well be that 
he ean be pushed back to 1926. 


We have hitherto called him an Assyrian ruler. but although in his Ashur inscriptions 
he attributes the initiation of his activities to Ashur who loves him, there is no indication 
of a city state of Ashur. Although the first ruler whose name appears at Ashur to take 

the title of king. he does not receive it from Ashur and his father Igurkapkapu is not 
counted in the Assyrian lists. His own title is that of “King of the Universe.” an old 
title formerly connected with the extreme north of Babylonia. He * devotes his energies 
tu the land between the Tigris and Euphrates rivers,” and he set up an inscription in 
Tirga on the Euphrates where he built a temple tu the west Semitic god Dagan. He 
could very well be the king who carried off the cult statues to Hana, which was located 
in the center of his own conntry. 


He also set wp a memorial tablet in the city of Laban, by the shore of the great 
sea, This is a definite claim to ownership of Lebanon and North Syria®. Now we at 
once recall that earlier in this century, Sinuhe was in this very region, in Qedme. 
east of Kepn i Byblos., where he found Enshi son of “Amu. chief of the upper Tenu, and 
lived in the land of Yaa. while his sons :?: ruled in Qedm, Khentkesh, and the lands 
of the Fenkhu : Phoenicians?,®. 


The great Shamshi-Adad was followed by Ishme-Dagan, by ....ashshat, and 
Rimush. Then comes another group headed by Adasi, to whom and to whose sun Bel- 
ibni, Esarhaddon points with pride as ancestors. He calls Adasi the ‘founder of the 
kingdom of Assyria,” which should mean that he freed Ashur from the control of the 
kingdom un the Euphrates. The remainder of this gronp have peculiar names. Shabai. 
Sharma-Adad I, Gizil-Sin, Zimzai. Lullai: one edition of the list of rulers omits the whole 
yroup, as if doubtful of their leyitimacy. 
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These kings fill the first half of the eighteenth century+, They are names and nothing 
more, and they are characteristic of our knowledge of the period throughout the whole 
of the Near East. In Babylonia, the so-called second dynasty was of no account, in the north 
anarchy was closed by the sack of Babylon by Gandash in 1745 and the establishment 
of the third or Kashshite dynasty. In Egypt, the glorious Twelfth Dynasty had closed 
a generation earlier, 1783, and only local princelings contended with each other in never 
ending struggles 

During this period of utter darkness in the older countries, there appear the Hyksos. 
and they give us reason tv believe that when excavations are carried on elsewhere. we 
shall find civilization in the Hyksos home. But where should we look for the centre of 
this Hyksos power? There can be no doubt that it was north east of Egypt, for Hatshepsut 
ealls them Amu or Asiatics®, Manetho could identify them with the Hebrews*, Avaris 
wus made their centre to be near their Syrian lands. and it was in Syria they resisted 
when driven out of Egypt. 

Their greatest king was Khian*. His name is the same as the Haianu of Samal 
who fought with Shalmaneser III°. His title, “ Lord of the Seacoast \?),” in a Chicago 
Art Institute evlinder seal", should reter to the Mediterranean coast of Syria, and recalls 
the claim of Shamshi-Adad I to the shore of the great sea. On some of his seals, he has 
the twisted rope design, characteristic of the “ Hittite” seals found in north Syria‘. 

All this points to connection with the north Syrian region claimed by Shamshi Adad. 
Another connection with another part ruled by Shamshi-Adad is the Baghdad lion. The 
fact that it was there before 1sb1> seems to preclude its being carried in modern 
times from Egypt. Those who deny its Egyptian origin look to Babylon as its source. 
This is virtually excluded on chronological grounds. If Khian had ruled Babylon after 
1745, we should be virtually certain of references, while Egyptian chronology places 
Khian something like «a century later than this date. In fact, it was somewhere about 
the time of Khian that Agum-kakrime brought back the Marduk statue from Hana, 
where was still an independent kingdum. Considering the probabilities of finding. it would 
be as natural to bring the statue to Baghdad from “Ana as from Babylon. We may 
therefore see in the liun an indication that the Hana region was under the control of 
Khian, but with full recognition of the precariousness of the evidence, The only thing 
we can say is that the evidence, such as it is, all hangs together and all points to the 
North Syrian—West Mesopotamian region as the centre of the Hyksos power. 

About the same time that the third dynasty began in north Babylonia, a new dynasty 
commences in Ashur. The names of the new rulers are Pan-Ninua, Sharma-Adad II. 
Erishum TI, Shamshi-Adad IL. Ishme-Dagan I, Shamshi-Adad IN. an unknown, Puzur- 
Ashur IT, Enlil-nasir I, Nur-ili, Ishme-Dagan III. Again we have names and nothing 


more (1756—1551, Wrmwyer’. but the names at least have significance. They are certainly 
west Semitie, with their frequent invocation of the two west Semitic gods of that group. 
Adad and Dagan. Two Shamshi-Adads and two Ishme-Dagans can only be named in 
imitation of the great Shamshi-Adad and his son. Perhaps the connection with the 


Euphrates was renewed. Were these kings rulers of Ashur in the tirst place or only 
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incidentally ? We have no inscriptions with their titularies to give answer. though one 
of the later kings recognizes Ashur in his own name. Were they part of a greater 
kingdom, whether of the Hyksos or of a Mesopotamian kingdom opposed to them’? 
The lion of Khian which came probably from Mesopotamia speaks in favor ot the 
first alternative, but is there a possibility that there is some element of truth in the 
statement of Manetho that the Hyksos specially fortified the eastern frontier as they 
feared possibility of invasion from the Assyrians, then the greatest power'? 

Egypt suddenly came alive about 1580, drove out the Hyksus and brought Syria 
under her control. Already Ahmose (1580—1557: had invaded Zahi, that is Egyptian 
armies had reached central Syria?, and he claims the Fenkhu, in whom we can hardly 
see other than the Phoenicians®. Amenophis I may have raided all Syria, since his 
successor Thutmose I claims a boundary at the Euphrates before his own travels thither*, 
and later he was at Niy and hunted elephants in Naharina®. During the reign of 
Hatshepsut (1501—1479), it was possible to bring cedars from as far north as Kepn 
(Byblos:®. Unfortunately, this is our entire amount of information: we have no details 
and it remains a moot point just how far this country, and especially the interior, was 
in Kgyptian hands. 

When Thutmose III began his first campaign. in L479, the Egyptian hold on Syria 
was largely lost and the reason is probably to be found in the developing power of the 
Hittites. Archaevlogy shows a neolithic civilization in Asia Minor. The socalled Cappadocian 
tablets are the archives of a “factory” of Semitic traders who were settled in Mazaks 
in the time of the Ur dynasty of Babylonia, the twenty-fifth century betore Christ. There 
are startling analogies to the Assyrians. The god Ashir is often honoured in their names 
and in language they suggest relationship to the Assyrian dialect. On vne seal is the 
impress of a well known governor of Ashur, the city from which these merchants must 
haye set forth. It was from these that the nations of Asia Minor learned cuneiturm. 

About the time that Hatshepsut began to rule, say about 1500, we have the first 
known king of the Hittites, the father of Hattushilish I, who conquered Hubishna. 
Tuwwanua, the well known Tyana, the heme of the anti-Christ Appolonius: Nenashsha, 
the classical Nanessos‘: Landa, the classical Leandis*®: Zallara: Mashshuhanta: and Lu...na. 
The third of these kings, Murshilish, took Halpash, that is Aleppo; this brings him into 
contact with the Egyptians, but the question of the date brings up a difticult problem". 

When Thutmose I[f began his first expedition, 1619, all Syria seems to have been 
lost. Even Sharuhen, on the extreme southern boundary. was in revolt though the 
decisive battle with the king of Kadesh was fought in Megiddo. The nest year, 1672, 
we have Thutmose listing the “tribute” of a “chief of Ashur,” lapis lazuli, vessels of 
colored stone, horses, wagon>, and valuable woods. The Egyptian pompously calls it 





tribute. but there is no reason to assume that it was delivered as such: the analogy 
of later and similar relations makes it probable that we have here too actual alliance 
between Assyria and Egypt. Assyria desired aid against Babylonia and protection against 
Mitanni; tur Egypt, Assyria was an enemy in the rear vf Mitanni and perhaps might 
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be made of avail against the Hittites. It is most unfortunate that Thutmose does not give 
us the name of the Assyrian ruler. but we can conjecture: the Assyrian line continues 
from where we left it with Ashur-nirari, with whom we begin to have inscriptions, 
showing prosperity in the capital, with Puzur-Ashir IV, who made a formal treaty of 
alliance with Burnaburiash I of Babylonia, with Enlilnasir HU, and with Ashur-rabi I. 
The date of the last (1400—1470, Weripxer) makes it probable that he was the king 
allied with Eeyprt. 

Thutmose did not consider it wise to attack Naharina until 1469, by which time 
it might be assumed that Assvrin had seriously weakened Mitanni. For this same year 
there is claimed “tribute” of Babylon and of the Hittites. Unfortunately, Thutmose has 
again deliberately omitted the names of both kings. We must especially regret his failure 
in the case of Babylonia. fur we have no idea as to who was ruling Babylon in this 
period. It seems too early tor Kara-Indash J. The Hittite ruler was probably Murshilish, 
who instead of telling of tribute sent to Thutmose, rather tells of the capture of Aleppo. 
He does worse than that, he claims the capture of Babylon?! Naturally, a conquest of 
Babylon, especially with the carrying off of the spoil, is as much out of the question as 
in the case of the Egyptian claims. All we can say with certainty is that Egypt, the 
Hittites, Babylonia, and Assyria, were in diplomatic relation, The later balancing of power 
makes it probable that the truth behind all this is that the Hittites and the Babylonians 
were united against the Egyptians, the Assyrians, and perhaps the Mitannians. One fact 
is made abundantly clear. that claims of ~ tribute” are suspect until the contrary is 
proved. 

It may well be that this was the exact time that Murshilish took Aleppo, that the 
“tribute” from the Hittites masks the confessed loss of that centre. At any rate, two 
years later. in 1467, he again marks an expedition against Naharina-Mitanni. Another 
tribute of the chief .xic) of the great Kheta is mentioned in 1461 and in 1460 he must 
again fight with Naharina®. 

The Littite usurper extended his territory to Hurpanash (Herpa, Arabissos), to 
Tagarma, the Togurmah of the Hebrews and the Til Garimmu of Sargon, about Derende 
on the Tokhma Su, west of Malatia’. Next is placed his capture of Carchemish, which 
Thutmose had just claimed for himself. The death of Hantilish must belong about 1450, 
so that by the death of Thutmose IIT (1447), the Egyptians scem to have lost control 
of the extreme north of Syria. 

Thus in the first year of Amenophis IT, it wax necessary to conquer again all central 
and north Syria which was in full revolt. Naharina was once more defeated and Mitanni, 
“a country which knew not Egvpt*,” sought “favour.” The “tribute” here claimed from 
Mitanni probably marks an alliance of Mitanni and Egypt, for the Mitannian king of the 
time, Saushshatar, invaded Assyria and took douvrs of gold and silver and set them up in his 
palace of Washshukkani®. The Assyrian king is not mentioned. It can hardly be Ashir- 
nirari If. about 1470--1400. more probably it was Ashir-bel-nisheshu or his brother 
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Ashur-rim-nisheshu who made a friendly agreement with the Babylonian Kara-Indash J, 
The Hittite rulers of this period were Huzziash (1450—1430), the result of another palace 
revolution, who gave way to Telibunush, the author of the inscription which has told us 
all that has gone before. His own exploits were in the regiun of the later Isauria, the 
cities taken being Hashshuwash, Zizzilibbi, Lawazzandiash, the latter the classical 
Lauzados!. 

With Thutmose IV (1420—1411) comes the first of a series of marriages with Mitanni 
which show that that country is detinitely allied with Egypt. This was with the daughter 
of Artatama, successor of Saushshatar, and the letter in which it is mentioned shows that 
it came after a series of peaceful negotiations?: Thutmose however claims that he won 
spoil on his first campaign against Naharina®. He also ~ established true brotherhuod ~ 
with a king of Babylonia, whom we may assume to be Kara-Indash I, whose reign is 
about 1420—1408¢. 

Through the Mitannian marriage, Amenophis II (1411—1375) was the grandson 
of Artatama of Mitanni. and so half Asiatie himself. It was therefore natural that he 
should be on good terms with his uncle, Shutarna of Mitanni, and that in true Asiatic 
fashion he should receive his cousin Giluhipa in marriage (1401)*. Shutarna died shortly 
after this and was succeeded by Tushratta, whose daughter Taduhipa became the wite 
of Amenophis IV". Amenophis III was also on good terms with Ashur-nadin-ahe 
(1410—1390) of Assyria and sent him a subyention in gold’. but this did not prevent 
his cousin Tushratta from filling his palace with the treasure brought as the © tribute” 
by “the Assyrian*.” Nineveh was his, and in his insolence he went so far as to exile 
{[shtar from her beloved city that she might visit with her healing his mighty cousin®. 
Ashur himself was counted as a subordinate Mitannian god’. 

With Babylonia begying for gold?!, with Assyria receiving a subvention, and under 
the contrel of his cousin of Mitanni, with Syria his in greater part, with the king of 
Alashia 1Cyprus) begging him not to ally himself with the Hittites!®, the position of 
Amenophis IIT might seem destined to a reign of the widest power and prosperity. 

An example illustrates the untruth of this. Nuhashshe has been assumed to be 
Egyptian because of the way it appears in the Amarna letters: Tushratta realized that 
it was really independent under its king Sharrupsha, and made an attempt to secure it 
tor Mitanni. Its king appealed to the Hittites where Hattushilish If had been sneceeded 
by his son Shuppiluliuma!®, The Hittite army svon secured all Mitannian territory west 
of the Euphrates, took Teburzia' on the opposite bank, devastated Ishua!®, gave a captive 
city to Antaratli of Alshe!", then, recrossing the river, he took Halba ; Aleppo) where 
Akit-Teshub had raised a conspiracy against his brother Takuwa. the enemy nominee 
for king of Nia (Niy'. Then he turned against Nuhashshe and Sharrnpsha escaped with 
his life, leaving his servant Takib-sharri to be appointed in his place. On the way to 
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Abina', Shuppilulluma professed no intention of attacking Kinza. but when Shutarna 
marched out against him with his charivts, he could only reply in kind, and Shutarna 
joined Ariwana of Abina in exile in the Hittite capital?. 

Tushratta claimed the return of the Hittite king as a victory and sent a gift to his 
Egyptian relative from the spoil’. Evidently the natives of Mitanni were less optimistic 
about the victory, for they shortly after deposed him. 

Before this happened, Amenophis IIT passed away and left a troubled throne to 
his son Amenophis IV. Ikhnaton :1375—13&8> as he is more generally called, was not 
interested in foreign affairs. When Shuppiluliuma wrote him his congratulations on his 
aecession*, Akhenaton remembered his intrigues in north Syria and his battles with the 
triendly Mitanni. He seems to have refused reply. The Amarna letters are full of the 
details of the advance of Shuppiluliuma into Syria. but the details are out of place here. 
Finally, Aziru of Amurru was brought to make one of the usual one-sided treaties with 
the Hittite monarch and north Syria was lost to Egypt®. Whether Egypt and the Hittites 
actually came to blows is uncertain, but quite possible’. 

His failure to stand up against the Hittites permitted Tushratta’s son Artatama IT 
to displace his father. He remained content with the title ~ King of Harri,” and handed 
over Mitanni to his son Shutarna to the prejudice of another son of Tushratta, Mattiuaza, 
who fled to the Hittite king. In his perilous situation, Artatama must make peace with 
some of his enemies. He chose the Assyrians and Alshe and to the disgust of the Hittite 
king rewarded each, and sent home the fumous gold and silver duors robbed trom 
Assyria. Akit-Teshub tled to Babylonia, but its king was allied to the Hittites and his 
possessions were confiscated and he himself threatened with death. With the ail of 
Shuppiluliuma, Mattiuaza won back a part of his heritaye, and another son-in law of 
the Hittite, Biashshilim recovered Carchemish®. 

The Assyrian” often appears in these narratives and at the close he is declared 
to have sued for peace. His name is deliberately concealed, but we learn trom other 
sources that he was Ashur-uballit. the sun of Eriba-Adad. the first of the men who 
created the Assyrian empire. At his accession, he ruled but a few square miles about 
Ashur and his very independence was doubtful: at its close, Assyria had won recognition 
as one of the great powers and Babylon recognized his protection. The troubles in 
Mitanni were of the yreatest advantage to Assyria. Ashur might be no longer invoked 
among the gods of Mitanni and Ishtar of Nimeveh once more became an Assyrian: her 
recovery was celebrated Ly the restoration of her temple. The wide extending Shubari 
represented a part of the spoils extorted from Mitanni*. 

The letter by which he made reply to the coming of ambassadors from Amenophis IV 
has been preserved. He addresses the Egyptian as brother, in full insistence upon equality, 
and he suggests gold as subsidy, since his grandfather Ashur-nadin-ahe had received 
so much". Burnaburiash IL of Babylon protested vigurously to the Egyptian court against 
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the recognition accorded the Assyrians, his vassals’, but his predecessors had made tou 
many treaties with their former subjects, and it Assvria had more recently lost complete 
autonomy. it was to Mitanni and not to Babylonia. 

Arik-den-ilu .1325—1310.. the next Assyrian, conquered Halah and Qummuh’, that 
is. the greater part of Mitanni became his, and Adad-nirari (1310—1280) made still 
greater advances. The long reign of Shuppiluliuma had been followed by those of his 
sons Arnuwandash and Murshilish. Halab Aleppo: was bound anew with its king Rim- 
sharma*®. Kissuwadna or Cilicia, was recovered from the Harri, to the advantage of it: 
king Shuna-Ashshura. whose name bore the same acknowledgement of the might of 
Ashur that we find in those of the business men who wrote the Cappadocian tablets a 
thousand years earlier’. 

The last act of Murshilish was a war with Seti | of Egypt (13818—1295)°. The 
conflict was not contined to these combatants, for we find Nazi-Maruttash (1321—1205) 
of Babylonia warring with the Assyrians, and presumably he was a Hittite ally. This 
time the Assyrians won’. 

Peace was soon after made between Neti and the new Hittite monarch, Muwatallish‘. 
but the truce was not of long duration, for under Ramesses II (1292—1225) the war 
broke out with renewed violence. The new king of the Hittites wrote to the new king 
of Babylonia. Kadashman-Turgu (1295—1278). that he had been forced to wage a 
defensive war against the Egyptians. and received a favorable reply: that Babylonia 
sent actual aid is uncertain nor is it likely that there was again war between Assyria 
and Babylonia>. The battle of Kadesh was celebrated by Ramesses in poem and temple 
relief®, but the Hittite records!" told a different story. In his heart, Ramesses realized 
that he was fighting a losing battle and appealed to the growing Assyrian power. 
Adad-nirari responded. at least to the extent of sending gifts, and a promise of aid: 
the Egyptian took a mean advantage and in his annals called these presents by the 
ugly name of tribute (1282)1. 
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isonet Koown. Next is Aruna Which. up the tamous city elsewhere mentioned. i at last lecated with 
exaetness. [ts later stecessor iitist have been the equally well Kuewn Olba Ramsay. 874. with ruins at 
Vral thomch periaps the older place Mia be at Gren iG. see mty by LD. ScuHarler. SFahresrerte dusts. 
W02 16 tt The latter mame von Villase.” crunot however be counted as proot or ideutification with 
Atunme Sbalta de Seli shih has given us oar Enelt-h word solecisin, Atter Anamashta come~ Zabarins 
which is Zephytinn Rawsay 384 Turntana is ahout where we should expect Tareas Atanin is ut course 
the more that well Known Adame Doareane gay recall the Meran Phone Darling aud Sherwea are met 


Kuown bat the Shamir river as the boundary aid the Shaair can oeuly de the Sarus or Seihun river. 
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How much this distraction aided Egypt. we cannot sav: to Assyria the war was 
a vodsend, for Mesopotamia no longer feared Uittite armies. The writer of a badly 
broken letter found in the Hittite archives tells his correspondent that in the days ef 
Adad-nirari Hani-Galbat had been invaded and destroyed!. The king himself chronicles 
the capture uf Shubari, of Carchemish, of Harran, the most important city in Mitanni. 
and of Kashiari, the rough country south of the west Tigris. which represented the most 
easterly point to which the Hittite arms had penetrated. 

Shalmaneser [ (1280—1260) determined tv follow his father’s example in lopping 
off some more territory from the Hittite possessions in Mesopotamia. Unfortunately for 
him, this was just the moment when there came a sudden change in attairs. The anti- 
Egyptian Muwatallish was put ont ot the way by his brother Hattushilish ITT. It would 
seem that Urhi-Teshub. the son of Muwatallish fled to Ramesses, and that his surrender 
was the price of peace®. Later. Hattushilish could bemoan the fact that when he ascended 
the throne, Ramesses had sent him no congratulations! But the peace was made’. 

This peace was most unfortunate for Shalmaneser. When the king of Mitanni began 
to suspect the next Assyrian objective, he sent to his Hittite overlord a letter, telling 
how Hani-Galbat had been destroyed by Adad-nirari. He complains that a king of 
Shupria has been invited by his lord as protection against the writer, -eizing his throne, 
so that now the king of Shupria is destroying the land hy oppression’. 

So when Shalmaneser had penetrated the difficult detiles into the Mitanni land he 
found him supported by his Hittite master. This was more than Shalmanescr had 
bargained for, and when the Hittites seized the passes, the invaders began to -uffer 
from want of water. Shalmaneser claims the final victory. but the fact that he must 
use the exact words of his father when claiming victories trom Taidi to Carchemish 
makes us somewhat suspicious. By the conyuest of Qummuh, 2 wedge was driven far 
into the former territory of the Hittites: to make its control more sure. Shalmaneser 
planted at Halsi-Luha, in the triangle of fertile land north of Amedi, a colony which 
endured for four centuries ‘. 

Further adyance was prevented by the troubles which Hattushilish had stirred up 
on the southern boundary. The Hittite had been allied with Kadashman-Turgu: he 
attempted to renew the alliance when Kadashman-Enlil succeeded. but failed at first 
because his guardian. Itti-Marduk-balatu, had not liked the tone of his letter. 

Intercourse was renewed when Kadashman-Enlil came of age, but the newly found 
brutherhood was soon endanyered when news began to tilter in of an agreement between 
Hittites and Egyptians. The Hittite reply was somewhat ambiguous. The former enemies 
have become brothers, will fight with a common enemy and with a common friend will 
be at peace. But after all there are contingencies through which the new alliance might 
be broken. For instance, if the extradition clause does not work, the kings will be angry 
with one another; if Ramesses aids his enemy, there will be war. It Egypt has prevented 
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the transmission of official letters frum Babylonia to the Hittite land, Kadashman-Enlil 
should take action. Hattushilish is properly shocked by such a confession of weakness 
as that his messengers have been discontinued because of attacks by the Ahlame along 
the Euphrates. It is a word which is not good. and thereby the sovereignty of his brother 
suffers detraction. 

The most serious sinner is Assyria. If its king detains a Babylonian ambassador 
in his land, this is an act of war, and surely Babylonia is not a conquered land. What 
king of Assyria is powerful enough to restrain his messengers? Kadashman-Enlil is a 
mighty man of valour, a youthful wild bull. The writer at last comes out plainly and 
bees him to go and spoil the hostile land, and kill his enemy, for the king who lays 
aside his weapons is sure to suffer in the end. Though the enemy land be three or four 
times as great as his own, let him march against it!. 

Such an attack against Assvria did actually take place. We are not told the result 
but we can conjecture. After a brief reign (1278—1270), the greater part of it in his 
minority, Kadashman-Enlil disappeared. Hattushilish had worked upon his youthful vanity 
tu his destruction *. 

The last of the great Assyrian kings of the period was Tukulti-Ninib (1260—1232). 
Our records become more and more scanty. Assyria suffered from a series of weak king» 
and suffered from usurpations. For a period, it was even subject to Babylon. The alluvium 
had a moment of prosperity under Nebuchadnezzar I 1 1146—1120 [¥}), but his successors 
were of little account. Egypt was slowly going down hill under the Twentieth Dynasty, 
whose kings were Jess and less able to hold their own at home. A son, Dudhalia, and 
a grandson, Arnuwandash I, followed the Hittite Hattushilish, and as late as the time 
of the second Aleppo and Carchemish were still in the Hittite sphere of influence, though 
fighting was necessary to retain their control®. 

Our knowledge of Asia Minor and of nurth Syria comes to an end and the history 
is a literal blank for centuries. As the older civilized powers disappeared, barbarism 
descended. By the beginning of the fourteenth century. isolated Hebrew tribes, the Habiri 
of the Amarna letters, were working their way into Palestine. and with the breakdown 
of Egvptian rule there ensued those struggles so vividly portrayed in the book of Judges. 
Foiled in the attack on Egypt, the Philistines settled along the coast of the land to which 
they were to give the name of Palestine. In north Syria, the kingdom of Amurru. which 
we last see under Bantishinni as a Hittite vassal state*, seems tu have lasted long enough 
tu give later writers a picture of a great Amorite empire® Soon it went down before 
the attacks of invading Aramaean tribes, who likewise settled in Mesopotamia and even 
in Babylonia. It may be that the Hittite empire fell beneath the blows of the Minoans 
who were being driven out by the invading Indo-Europeans". But all is conjecture. 
since tur ther “ period of the Judges’ we have no contemporary tales. 
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TILE GEOGRAPHTOAL POSPPION OF ARYZ 
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The interesting article! of Mr. Sauyey Souie on the ecographical position ur the country 
ot Kizzowardna is oue with which. T chink, all sadenty of the Tinite Inscriptions will agree. 
Like the language of Arzawa. the language of Kizzuwadna was the same, ur very nearly 
the same, as the official Hittite or Hohe Keni. from which we may conclude that ali 


three countries adjoined once anuther. Mr. Sipyry Saaru however has not noticed that in 
AL BOTY, 38.0. 1 and IV #2. 14 Kizeuwadna is identified with NKumani or Komana. the 
woman Mastikka being called indifferently a native of Kizzuwadna and Kumani. Aud in 
view of the linguistic areument Kumani must Le the southern and vot the northern Komana. 
Whether Tarsus was a citv of Kizzuwadna is another question: it seems te me more 
probable that it was in the territory of Arzawa. Atania, by the way. may be Adana. 

We know frum the Tel el-Amarna tablets that Arzawa was not tar from the sea. 
Ina recently published Boghax Keui text 12. AL VI, 28.8.9) king Khattusilts TI Says! 
“From the Lower Country the Arzawan enemy ene and he seized the Hittite lands: 
theneeforward he made the cities ot Tvana and Uda (Hyde: és frontier cities 7 (iste 
met abe Saphite quthru ale Aiverds uit ne apis uttati Nieto Nhevtaunt wu-[ee ali] 
eet a Cila-nit caxpeon cyot. * The Lower Contry © was the district extending 
from the southern bank vi the nes to the Mediterranean. As Tyana and Uda, which 
is evidently the classical Hyde. as was first noted by Wrozay. had been in Hittite territory. 
the Arzawans who came from “* “he Lower Country ~ must have been the inhabitants of 
western Cilicia between the Bulgar Dagh and the sea. 

The whole passage trom which this extract is taken is so full of historical and 
geographical interest that it is worth being translated in fell. Beture the ftuundation of 
the Hittite Empire by Subbi-lduliuwna. who was originally King of Kussar or Kursaura, 
the classical Garsaura. Khattusilis tel. us: ° dn the beginning the Hittite countries were 
free trom injury on the part of an enemy: then the Kaskian enemy came and seized the 


4. 


Tlittite countries: thenvefurward they made Nenassa the frontier city. Afterwards the 
Arzawan cnemy came from the Lower County. and he seized the Hittite countries: 
itl 


‘ds the Araunian 


thenveforward de made Thwana and Ude his frontier cities. Atrerwar 
enemy came and seized all the land of Gaszi. ae the Azzinn enceniy came and 
seized all the Upper Country: thenceforwiard he made Sconukhe the frontier ely. — 
the Isuwian enemy came and seized the city of Teharame. Afterwards the Armatanian 
enelay [caine] and he seized the Hittite land: thencetorward [lhe made] Kizzuwadna the 
[frontier] city.” 
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Nenassa may be the Nanessos of Ptolemy, though the Greek veugrapher couples the 
latter with Archelais, the modern Ak-serai. Nenassa adjoined Khubisna (Kyhistra) and 
Towanua (Tyana'! aceording to B. A. TU, 1, I, 9. The Gassi are the Kases of classical 
veography. Azzi lay in the north in the direction of Paphlagonia. Isuwa is the Isua of 
the Assyrian texts about midway between Diarbekir and the Arsanias river, and Tegarama, 
as was pointed out by Hnozxy, must be the Togzarmah of the Old Testament which 
Derirzsc long azo showed is called Til-Garimmi in the Assyrian inscriptions. We do 
not knew the situation of Armatana. but it would appear that it adjoined Kizzuwadna, 
which we may gather was a name applied to a city as well as to a country. 


(BB. meas Keilschrisrtecte auy Boyhazkii published by the German Oriental Society.) 
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SOME OCCURRENCES OF THE CORN-ariseh 
IN ANCIENT EGYPTIAN TOMB PAINTINGS 


By WINIFRED 8S. BLACKMAN 


(RESEARCH STUDENT IN ANTHROPOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD: 


In the magnificent volume in the Tytus Memorial Series on the Zowh of Nakht at 
Thebes, reeently published by Mr. N. pe G. Davirs for the Metropolitan Museum of Art? 
there is included among the various harvesting scenes one depicting the grain being 
winnowed* (PI. NAVI. fig. b). The chief point of interest in this last mentioned scene is the 
inverted crescent-shaped object at the tup vf the brown semicircle. which represents the 
edge of the winnowing floor. Mr. Davies is the first archaevlogist to draw attention to 
this object. and the importance of his discovery leads me tu quote in full his remarks 
on the subject. Tam also indebted to Mr. Davirs tor kindly permitting me to make use 
of his illustrations for this paper. 

Mr. Davizs comments at some length on this particular object and puts forward 
variuls suegestions as to its significance. Under the inverted crescent is a red vase, the 
crescent itself, so Mr. Davirs maintains, having been black in culour and in shape must 
resembling the hieroglyphic form of the crescent moon (~S~)*. Mr. Davies here adds 
a footnote stating that “the moon itself is generally depicted with the concave side of 
the crescent uppermost and is culored yelluw. The black tint here used might indicate 
the shadowed urb out of which the new moon is born as an inyisible streak of licht: 
but it might also be due to a confusion with the similar word-sign for the black cob 
of the carob*.” Mr. Davies suggests that the cup contains offerings laid before a deity, 
and that “the texts in the other tombs leave little doubt that the picture depicts the 
harvest festival at the turn of the month when Ermutet was specially worshipped. As 
the object of worship bears no possible resemblance to Ernutet, the conclusion is that 
the offerings are laid before either the waxing or waning moon®.” 

In another footnote” Mr. Davics puts forward sugeestions based on evidence obtained 
from parallel scenes in other New Kingdom tumbs at Thebes. He says: “ The original 
design may be lost to us, but the Tumb of Nakht seems to be nearest the source. In 
Tomb 38 a whole wall is dedicated to the harvest. In the lowest register the agricultural 
scenes on Pl. NXT are repeated with some variations. In the tup register men are measnrine 
the standing corn. In the middle register men are bringing produce to their master. who 
sits ina kiosk. At the other end Joserkerasonb makes a burnt offering (1) to Amon 
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(whose figure is totally erased) and (2! to “revered Ernutet. lady of the granaries 
figured as a cobra una basket. The accumpanying inscription is as follows: * Phe seribe 
of the corn [of Amon! Joserkeré. offering all manner of good and pare food [tu A\inou] 
in every shrine of his on this day of the measurement of the »r/ erain of the twenty- 
seventh day of the fourth month of springtime «the eighth of the vear! in the island 
cnet. uti of Evnutet?, whose -v is on the threshing floor (7 keh» uc being a sign consisting 


of a crescent over a solid triangle =, and thus closely resembling the mysterious zroup. 


which is again depicted here. Either deliberately. or because it was misanderstood. the 
ends of the crescent are fringed. as if they were wings. and a row or red spots is painted on 
the blackish bedy?* iP]. NN VIL. tig. a’. The swelling in the center has become a protuberance 
into which the ears of corn have been taken up iruin the dish. The whole in short. seems 
treated as a winved thing teo swittly swooping to heve defined <hape or color, and it 
is conceivable that the first erow that carried off the offering was transformed by popular 
superstition into a evratitied divinity.” 

“Similarly in the eae Tomb no. o¢ Khaiemheét), two scenes come into con- 
sideration. In one (Prissr, Jonumeuts, Pl NLID, a burnt offering is made by Khaemhé: 
to Ernutet, who is pietared as a nile headed ecddess seated on a throne and suckliny 
a boy. The inscription is ‘Khaemhét offering ail things goed and pure to Ernuiet, lady 
of the granary, on the first day of the first month of summer ithe ninth month ot the 
year), this day of the birth of Nepy.’ Here again we lave that somewhat rare thing in 
tomb-scenes, a date, and the fixing of the festival depicted to the appearance of the new 
month vr the new moon in the arms of the vil. In the contemporary Tom} 48 a similar 
fizure of Eriutet is associated with the twenty-seventh day of the eighth month, harvest 
day according to Tomb 5%.) The festival thus scems to have lasted four or five days. 
On the first of them the standing corn was measured by the officials that the yield might 
be estimated and the tithes assessed. Then the corn was eut and trodden out, and at the 
winnowine on the first of the new inonth offerings were male to the divinities concerned.” 

“A second seene in this tomb shows the harvest tield. and here many of the incidents 
are obyiously taken from the same source as thove of Nakht |Prnsn, L'det Eyyptien, 1. 
Pl. 20}; among them the winnowing scene. The oftering to the divinity ot harvest is set 
at the side of the floor, there being no room abuve it*, The gifts are more venerous, but 
the strange object of veneration is almost exactly the same as in Tomb 3 32, save that it 
is set upright and that the protuberance seems to be mure definitely conceived as two 
grasping hands, which have seized the ears of corn and removed them from the dishes*, 
The spots are ar more pronounced. For a Jater association of the snake-voddess with 
the harvest and also with the moon see WEuLLR. alyy iptisch-urivehisehe Terrukutten, 
Wied? te 7 

Mr. Davizs sug 


ests as the onty other alternative explanation which he can eiVve 
that the mysterivus ubject in Tomb 38 and 57 is “the rude form of a bird or man 


a 
Whether intended as a scarecrow or a god of harvest. or both in onc, formed out of 2 
sheaf of corn ur straw and danbed with clay tu vive stiffening and admit of hands beine 
atixed. As Nepy is sumetimes depicted with a shear on his head, it would have a rude 
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2 THE CORN-cvisch IN THEBAN TOMBS OF DYN. NVI 
Nope ti Davirs, Lom’ of Nath p. 65, Figs. 11, 12: 


THE noeddin OF EL-LAHUN RIDING HOME WITH GIFT OF FIRST-FRCITS 
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resemblance to bin. In certain mies of the ef testval at Sule the unuttled figare of 
the kine is seen recelving ears of corn in his heuds in exactly the same way as here. 
To have seen a ree male figure, made as I have sugeested, set gpoon the edge of the 
cornfield in modern Thebes, apparently as a guardian spirit. since I saw at the same 
tine a mannikin nauled ever the door of the village grinding mill. But we should have 
tyassume that either the artist of Nakhe or the other copyists uuisinterpreted the original 
desiun, since in our tomb it is obyiously nut the representation of such a figure l.” 

Mr. Davies finishes his discussion of this obscure point as tollows: “It only now 
remains to add thar these two detailed representations of harvest, and of a vulear act 
of worship which the owners of the tumbs were perliaps half ashamed to depict. are due 
to the protessional interest of these men in the subject, one being a revistrar of corn 
and the other a superintendent of eranaries. Perhaps Nakht. tov, had close uttivial 
conneetion with the corn supply. since he was concerned as a serving-priest with the 
supply of eae to the private altars*. 

IT had the opportunity of seeing Mr. Davizs’ publication on the Tomb of Nuakht 
before my return to Egypt last autumn. It immediately occurred tu me thar this. to him, 


. 


nysterious representation, was probably nothing move nor less than the ‘ corn-maiden ” 
so well known all over Europe. I thought it prudent, however, before bringing forward 
my suggestion in print. tu see if any such form of corn-maiden suill existed in modern 
Egypt. For several months T made my head quarters in the little village of El-Lahun 
in the Fayum. I lived in my servants house, and hanging up in the room which was 
used as the store-room I saw what appears to me te be a similar object wu that ee 
iu the Tomb of Nakht at Thebes and in the New Kingdom Tombs. nos. 38 and ° 

In modern Egypt this object is called the “rfseh (bride), and the particular form which 
T saw at El-Lahiin is also to be found in other parts of Egvpt® In outline it bears a 
strong resemblance tu the vbjeets discussed by Mr. Davies. It is made out of the tinest 
ears of corn which are plucked before the corn ix cut and plaited into this form. The 
‘uriseh is orten hang up in the house. usually in the rovom in which the stores of food 
are kept, to bring Peeper in general to the house and to ensure a plentiful supply 
of food. The erain is sometimes taken from the ‘vriseh and mixed with the seed sown 
in the following year to secure a good harvest. Again, the “urfeehk may be kept in the 
house till it drops to pieces, when it is replaced by a new one at harvest time. 

A shop-keeper. if he does not own a ficld, will purchase an “erdseh to hang in his 
shop as a charm to bring him plenty of customers and thereby ensure him prosperity. 
Pl. NAVI shows a shop entrance with the ‘arisrh hanging in the ceutre*. This shop in 
question is at Hawara. a village adjoining that of El-Lahiin. 

An owner of land will sumetimes go to the tomb ofa sheikh and offer up prayers 
for a plentiful harvest. promisiug him that if his petition ix eranted he will present a 
corn-"ardsck ty him as a votive offering. I have seen such an ohject hanying up in the 
tomb of a sheikh at Dimishkin in Faydim province 

The rollowing information T obtained frum Meir in Asviit province. and I was told 
that such beliefs are prevaient all uver that district. Here the owner of cornfields will 
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place the “vriseh in the eentre of heaps of corn to ensure a further plentiful supply. 
The ancient pictures showing the ‘vriseh on the winnowing floor suggests that such an 
idea was prevalent in those times. In this province. as in the Favim, it is lung up by 
people in their houses ax a charm for prosperity. On the dav of Shewa-en-nesin, the 
Coptic Easter Monday, the ‘erfreh hanging in the house is sometimes decorated with 
roses. I was told that it is also occasionally decorated with ribbons. though. I gather, 
not necessarily on the day of Sheiia-ri-nesins, 

In view of the very conservative character of the Egyptians and the number of 
survivals which still exist in the eountry it seems to he quite possible that the mystery 
surrounding the figures b, PI. NX VI andaand b, Pl. NNVIT. taken trom the harvest scenes 
in the New Kingdom tombs at Thebes can be solved by comparison with modern custom. 
The outline of these torms. ay 1 have pointed vut beture. is very similar to that of the 
modern corn-‘ariiseh in fig.a. Pl. NN VI. The frayed ends in tig.a and b, PI]. NN VII probably 
represent the stalks of the corn. the heads of the wheat also standing out horizontally 
on either side of the central projection, instead of hanging vertically as in the modern 
examples. The projection is possibly a conventionalised form of the cars of corn seen 
in the specimens I collected, fig. bh, Pl NNVIL PL NVIIL in Zhe Loud of Nakht shows a 
still more conventionalised treatment, no details of the ears of corn being represented. 
The ears of corn in fig.a and b, Pl NAVIL. which Mr. Davizs says have been taken up 
trom the dish, are, I suggest, merely part and parcel of the corn-‘raseh, the so-called 
“hand” in fig. b, Pl. NNVIT. being a conventionalised drawing of the ears of corn, which 
roughly are in the furm of the protuberance, in the modern examples. 

The dish which Mr. Davirs suggests may contain offerings, possibly holds water as 
a charm to ensure a plentiful supply of that commodity, thereby preserving the life 
otf the crops. In fig. b. Pl. NNVII there is a water bottle and also offerings of bread. 

In modern Egypt the winnowing is always done out of doors. and when the process 
is completed the heaps of grain are left on the winnowing floor for one night. The 
owner of the grain will then take some of the usual Hat, round loaves of bread and 
stick them at intervals in among the grain, where they are left till the morning when 
they become the perquisite uf the man who carries the grain to the owner's granaries. 
I have tound this to be the custom in the Fayiim, and it may also exist in other parts 
of Egypt. Possibly it is a survival from early times when definite offerings of bread 
were made to a corn-goddess, or to the ancient corn-“@iaseh as in fig. b, Pl. NNVII. 

I may mention further that it is considered a meritorious act for the owner of a 
corntield to present some of the first-fruits to the mveddin of the village mosque, to the 
muzeyyin tharber) and toa few very poor men who are known to he of high character: 
xome may also be presented to the village zemsaereh-player piper). This custom can 
be parallelled in ancient Egypt. In the second of the famous Contracts of Detaihap! 
engraved on the walls of his tomb chapel at Asyit the following passage oceurs: * That 
whieh he iDetaihap) gare ty them the staff of the temple ot Upwawet at Asyiit) fu return 
(/ +, tor bread presented to his statue) was one hehaet of northern hayley for every felil 
op the endowment (prt), from the first-fruits of tiv hevrest of the nomarch’s estate, 
Justas (or, "in the measure which’) every common man of Sint yires of the first-fruits 
of his harvest, for he was the first to cause erery one of his peisants to gire it to 
thes temple from the Jirst-fruits of his field” 


tSee Rerever. The Tomh ot Hepreru, Nowareh of Siat in Touraal Vo 83 
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The olferiuy of tirst-truits to the waeddin is perhaps a survival of the custom referred 
te inthe above quotation, the weddia and the mosque taking the place of priests and 
temple. The custom of presenting the first-fruits in the form of a corn-‘vriiseh to a dead 
sheikh. also alluded to above. may likewise be a survival of a custom practised in 
nncient ak 

Fig. ¢, PL NNVID shows the wueddoe of one of the mosques at el-Luhtin returning 
hoine on lis donkey with some of the first-fraits which have been presented to him. 

Sinee writing the above Mr. Hexyry Bariocr has ae my attentiun tu harvest 
trophies of very similar form to the Exyptian corn-"arfeck trom South-Eastern Europe. 
He alsv inturms me that this tvpe of “ corn-maiden ” ‘as it is often called in Europe. 
is characterisue vf the whole Mediterranean area. Mr. Barrove has kindly permitted ine 
to have two of the specimens, nuw in the Pitt-Rivers Museum, photographed to illustrate 
this paper. PL NXIX, tig. a shows a “ harvest trophy ” from Larnaca in Cyprus, presented 
to the Pitt-Rivers Musewn in Inv8 by Mr. E. T. Exworriry according to the label. ft 
hung in the entrance to a house of the landowner and was viven to Mr. Erworviy 
heeause the harvest was nearly ripe, when another would be brought from the fields 
and hung up in the same place: it was “considered a porta f fortuna, Cyprus people 
considered it a first-fruit.” Apparently the virtie attached tu the “harvest trophy” in 
(Cyprus is very similar to one of those claimed by the Egyptians tor their * corn-“ardaseh 
—tve, that it brings goud luck to its possessur. Here also in oer as in Eeypt, it is 
made out of the tirst-fruits of the field. 

Pl. XXIN, tig. b represents a “corn-sheat trophy” trom Dulcizno district, Monte- 
negro. This specimen was purchased by the Musewn in 1907, 

T have not been able to tind any farther informatiun on the corn-maidens trum 
these two countrics, in spite uf diligent search through a vast amvuunt of literature. 
Towever, the chier interest Hes in the fact that the forw of the two objects illustrated 
is strikingly similar to plage found in Eeypt in the present day. and also, presumably. 
to those in use in that country in ancient times. 

To may mention that, as in Cyprus. the corn-rdsch in Egypt is sometimes hung 
above the entrance vf a private house. I have seen the doors of two or three houses 
thus decorated in a village street, but lack of sunlight made it impossible to get a 
satistactory photograph. 

In view of the tact that this parccular form of harvest trophy was in use in 
Egypt in very early times (always provided that Iam right in my explanation of the 
“mysterious object” depicted in the Tomb of Nakht), it would seen possible that 
‘ausinilar type of “ curn-mmaiden was imposed on the Mudicereanea area by Egypt. 
Lam not aware if it is possible to trace back the use of such a trophy to an early date 
in the foriner area. 

The harvest trophies preserved from the first or last sheaf of corn in most European 
vountries, are, su far as | know. of an entirely different torm to thuse described in 
this paper. Thus the Egyptian type of corn-vrdsch appears to be euntined to Exypt 
and the Mediterranean countries. 

“asech in Egyptian Arabie has several meauings. Primarily it means a bride: it is also 
the usual word fur a dull. The same name, /dseh. is also applied to ornaments. such an 
ornament, for example. as is attached to a duur to decorate it. T have been told that the 
reason Why ‘iis term is applied to such ornaments is that they are beautiful. like a bride. 


24u WENT AS ALAS 


Professor J. L. Mynes has suggested to ine that the Eevptian corm erreed shows 


signs of an anthropomorphic origin, Tp may therefore represent a girl, as is the care 





; 
: . Paaei Pani : : 7 : ; 
with our own “ corn-maiden.” Tlence the name “vrdsch min ef hauth “the bride from 


the corn,” probably meaning “* made out of the corn.” 
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THE DISCOVERLES AP TELE EL“O ean SOUTHERN 
BABYLONTA. AND SOME EGYPTIAN COMPARISONS 


By TLR. WALL. D. bus. BLS. A, 


A precedent tor the publication in the Jew, wil of Euyptian Archeeslugy of an ar- 
ticle dealine with the cesilts of exeavation in the sister-land, Babylonia. may be found 
in the very Interesting divcassion of the Treasure of Astrabad by Prof. Rovrovizerr. 
which appeared in the volume fur 14204) 1c is tyne that the measure of Astrabad is said 
tw have Leen discuvered uot in Babylonian but in Northern Persia. near the Turkoman 
order, nt it is certainly Sumerian, as Prof. Rostoyszeri said. and in the upinion of 
seine was more probably wade in Babylonian sud exported tu Persia, Scacaralls ur other- 
Wise, than of lecat fabric Whether thererore itis a pruot of the existence of a local 
Sumerian or Sunerized ert up nurth, as Prot. Rosiovezerr secins to think. js doubttel 
However that inay he. the publication of the Russian proresser’s article in our journal 
emabled it to be illiserated far vivre satistaeierily than it eonld possibly have been in 
any of the British scientic journals dealing with Mesopotamian study. As usnal. these 
journals are concerned miotily with bistory and jy Lilology, and their format is not adapted 
to adequate illustration ot works of art. the consideration of which has. it is true, come 
but rarely within the purview of our Assyrivlogists Let us hope ae in the future 
cuneiform scholars will tun their attention towards archacolory and art more than they 
have in the past. In an) case the provision ot a British journal in which Mesopotamian 
art van properly be exhibited is a eryine need. thuuch happily the place of such a 
journal can oecaxionally be taken by the Jowoed of Extuptian Aechaedlagy. This ern 
the more appropriately happen when, as in the case of early Sumerian art, interestine 
comparisons and paiaiiels can be drawn with the contemporary art of early Egypt. 

After having slunbered furs some years. the question of carly relations between 
Eeypt and Babylonia has been awakened by M. Bexepict’s publication of the extra- 
ordinary knite-handle from Gebel al-Arak *. with its apparent mixture of predynastic 
Egyptian with Babylonian, or as some have sueeested. even Elamite forms: and the 
matter seems now ripe for further discussion. The paves of an Eevptelogical journal 
are the most spprupriate medium ivr the disensson of 2 question so vital to our knuw- 
ledee of the early histors of Kevpt. And the discoveries of the British Museum ex- 
pedition at Tell cl Oheid in Southern Bedbylonia in 1Y19 have suggested several interest: 
ing comparisons with early Eeyptian art. which may be added to vur dussicr on this 
subject. On this account T publish here a description of the finds. with photesraphs 
which the format of this journal emibles us to reproduce satistacturily. 

2 Jia nal WO, 4, 
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Tn this article To shall confine wiyeecH tea deseription and cdhseussien of a sinule 
phase of the excavations of L914 the work at Tell Obeid. My work st Ur of the 
Chaldees itself produced little of interest trom the Eevptian point of view: a scarab- 
mould of the sixth century Bc. was the only Eevptian or cyyptizing object: found, 
and the only other fact interesting in ths econnectiea is the persistenes with which 

the Babylonian clung to the cronched posture im burial centuries aiter it had heen 
abandoned in Egypt. Anc this is a parable, tur it was uot in this respect only that 


ideas similar in Exvpt and Babylonia at the dawn of civilization were abandoned in 
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Proe See, ni. Doe. i919, Fie. 1, p. 23.) 


reypt comparatively soo | may instance the tepresenisticn of the lion in art. Both 
= T < 


early Egyptians and Babylonians at first depicted the liun grinning in anger with teeth 
bared and tongue protruding. Before the Obl Kingdom had run its course this convention 
had generally disappeared in Egypt in thvour of the lion with jts mouth closed. majestic in 
repose. But in Mesopotamia the old tradition persisted till the Persian period and till the 
days of the Arahs. Sume new wind blowing from a Aiferen t quarter than Babvlon had 
beon telt in Eeypt during the first censries of the Old Kinedom, and altered other 


things besiies the method of buried and: eouvenaon fie ney 


See Hepp Pee Se is, 42 2 
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At Shahvein. the ancient Evidu. T tomnd ninch the same type of astiquities as had 


varie : : ear 
by Capt EC. Teosrrsox in the prece lng sear! the prehistoric 


been discovered there 
pottery painted ino black with aerate aud naturalistic desicns. ‘identical with that 
found by Przano at Bushire’, and closely akin to that of Smnaarra, vet unpublished). the 
cuvarser types of Susae. the obsidian, flint and crystal fakes. cores and peus. the fine 
sandstone and s tel tesserae for inlay. the potery sickles twhether imevely votive or te 
actual use who shall say 7: and curved “nats.” the erude puts of Sumerian burials, 

copper nails of the later Sumerian time. and also some vuld—one or tru ee of 


sheet gold. copper neil, with cold heads. one solid gold neil and a gold bead.—that 


had eluded TProupsox’.. -carch in the Puree year. On ile other hane, I fonnd 


further framment ot that admirable arvagonire vase torud by Trowrsox with the rehef 


“ 


of a womant? holding a doable ee which ist have been a chef @@urre of Su- 
merinn art. and in its suit remind 


ry 


or Crete: nor did T tind any similar tacueni. 


sus so -tronvly ot the relicts of the sreatite vases 


Sue or the sinaller objects formmd are of interest im connexion with the question 
, 7 os ‘i crs ¥ BS 
of eaviv Babvioninn-Egyptian relations, as are similar objects from Tell Obeid. and 


ac 


these will be mentioned in due course. 

Lie main work at Ur itself consisted of the excavation of what remaine of part 
ot the palace L-hersvy 1?), built by the king Ur-Nammnu or Ur-Engar, of the Third 
Dynasty of Ur .¢. 2300 8... the dwelling place both of him amd of his snecessor 
Shalgi or Dungi: of part of the temenus-wall ot the Moun Tempie and one side of 
the zikkurret or teuple-tower: of streets and houses in the 8. E. portion’ of the 
mounds: and of several graves and tombs at various spots on the periphery of the 
site. Further, the probable site of E-muh. the temple of the voudess Ninsnn. was 
identified. 

A preliiniuary description of the work aid of the remains discovered will be found 
in the Proceedinys of the Sovieiy of Antiynaries. Dee, L919 LT have tu express uy 
thanks to the Society at sey aa for the loan of the following illustrations. Figs. | 
and 2; Pl. NNN. 2. XNNIDL 1 and : NNNIPL 4: and NNNIV. 2 and 4. 

a Shahrein [had set myself, in the shoit thme ar my disposal there. a task ditier- 
ing in sevpe and intention from that of my predecessor. He had sunk pits with the 
object of determining the stratification of the mounds: my object was tu fina the re- 
mains ot buildings of a particular period, as at Ur. and obtain their plan. A complex 
of erude-brick houses was found and exeavated that can be dated before the time of 
Bur-Sin I, the king of Urowhs repaired the </fhurrcé of the temple of Enki and retaced 
it with fine bricks bearing his name (¢. 2809 B. c.). These eradc-briek honses, with their 
covering ot thick lime-plaster or stuceo, sometnnes decorated with horizontal bands of 
red and white, or red white and black paint, are of interest ax specimens of Sumerian 
house-building. But. like Cape. Trompsox. I found my chief reward at Shahrein in the 
prehistoric “2: painted potters and objects of agate, aragonite. tlint and obsidian, ete.. that 
rains have washed out of the lower strata of the mound. so that they He and exn be 
had for the picking wp on the fan of talus and cewitus that dies round about the wounds. 

RL C. Tuomesoy, fhe Britive Mseaut Lervavateaty * det scrraie In beenres focia, ENN iteen ore, 

> Pézarp. Missiun & Bender-Bouchir, mn Mém Tete. bere NV ivla. 
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The same phenomenon exists at Tell el- Obeid ) Pi. NNN. 2,3: NNXIV. 1), and 
this fact it was that first drew my attention tu that place. 

Tuoursox and I had of course been anticipated in our work at Ur and Shahrein 
by our predecessors in the fifties, Lorrrst and Tayror®. The latter more especially did 
remarkable work ‘for the time) at Shahvein, and the British Museum already possessed 
antiquities of the early period, pottery sickles and cones, fragments of polished agate and 
aragonite vases, bits of gold and copper nails with their heads plated with gold. and so forth 
‘of the kind which Trompsoy and I also found:. that were brought back by him at the 
time of the Crimean War. But el-Obeid is an entirely new site. While exploring the 
desert in the neighbourhood of Ur, I came upon this small mound about four miles 
westward of the latter place, with the same fan of detritus surrounding it as existed 
at Abu-Shahrein. but of course on a much smaller scale. No previous visitor had noted 
the spot or had picked up any of the thousands of fragments of painted pottery. flint. 
vbsidian. and crystal flakes, nails and pegs, fragments of aragonite vases. inlay-plaques 
of aragonite, hard red sandstone and so forth. which strewed the desert as at Shabrein. 
Oddly enough however one saw but few of the extraordinary vitrified pottery sickles 
and eurved convex-headed “nails” that were so characteristic of Shahrein. though the 
long conical “nails” were not uncommon, ranging, as at Shahrein, from large specimens 
of a length of several inches with a width at the broad end of an inch or so to small 
peneil-like objects an inch or sometimes less in length. What these objects are is un- 
determined. I suggest that the curved “ nails” with convex heads may be rubbers: the 
rubber was taken between the thumb and the other fingers, the curved portion hooking 
round the thumb. The fact that at least two of these objects have been found at 
elObeid with the heads much worn (Pl. XXX. 2) lends some plausibility to this 
theory. Otherwise these enigmatic objects are inexplicable, unless they are a form of 
decoration tor stuccoed walls as the plain conical “nails” seem undvubtedly to be, judging 
from the evidence obtained by Lorics at Warka’®, 

The mound suggested itself at once as a promising subject for excavation, and ae- 
cordingly | began subsidiary operations there in April, sending a few of my Turkish 
suldier-digvers ont by car every day from Ur. and spendiny part of every day there 
with them. while my British sergeant-major took charge at Ur in my absence. The 
inilitary authorities had willingly placed at my disposal seventy Turkish prisoners of 
war, some of whom were chosen because they had previous experience of archaeological 
exvavation in Anatolia. My Avab reiscs trom Babylon, who had previously worked with 
KoLpEWry, were of great use in helping to train the Turks to dig, One advantage of 
the latter way that being prisoners they had nu inducement to steal. They were regularly 
searched and were not allowed to sell or hand over anything to Arabs. and on one 
veeasion at least when an Arab was suspected of stealing. he was promptly given away 
by the Turks. 

The name of the imeund was given ine in two diferent forms. The settled Arabs 
ot the Rif ealled it Tell Theyd ‘or “Obeid as one may conventionally write it', while 


PWR. Lottis. Levels aot Reseeiches in Chatdara aud SE TIER ]' L2s 
a "Piger q ” he yrs 7 . 2 ce oh o-s “ 
Jos Tavnon., Notes on the iuins of Mo jyeyer in J ROADS. NV 1855). pp. 260 ffs) Morey on Abue 
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. Stone and pottery rosette-cone: el- Obeid. 


4. Egyptian earinated bowl of quartzite with Cretan 
liparite fragments. ; 
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the desert-numads ot the Cho! ealled it 7ei/ hMeabed ~ Vhe mound of the Place ot 
Worship.” a uame which, though one knows nothing of its historv, is at any rate 
appropriate, since the place ay haye been a small temple. 

On trenching into the mound (Pl NNXNIV. 4: Fig. 2. which is only about 
100 100 teet (50 metres) in Jength and about 20 feet 16 metres’ high, we soon struck 
a panelled wall of the oldest type of construction. & +, small burnt bricks of the 
plano-convex form. which were not used atter the time of the dynasty of Akkad 
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-¢. 2830 —2700 B c.. And these particular plano-conves bricks. measuring only 3 by 6 
by 18/, inches :2U'3 by 15°2 by + em.; are of a very ancient and primitive type. The 
wall, followed round for the ereater part of its Jeneth tintil the exeessive heat of the 
end of May compelled us te cease operations). proved to be the base of an early oblong 
building. from its shape and orientation perhaps a small ziltkurret}, measuring 110 teet 
(33°) metres Jong by 75 teet (22°3 metres’ wide. Above it had been built a platform 
of larce oblony ude bricks. with a fxeing and pavement!?! of burnt bricks. measnrine 


PDs Avpran is bowever ef opmion that at was tere probably ao srall fort. 
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LLY by 8 by 24, ins. 292 by 23 by 63 ei. stanye d by kine Dane. The old building 
was then mundeubtediy very much older than the tune ot Duneic and there is very 
Hrtle dowbt that it was considerably older than that of Sargon of Akkad. This platform. 
which may have heen intended as the base of a new whhurrat 2i, vw be plaved on 
the razed ancient buildine there is no dovht that it must have been razed for Dunei- 
purpuse. and the height of the ancient wall, about 4 fee: is the sme all round. so 
fur as it has been excavated: has disappeared except at the south-east end, 

dis bricks are iateresting on account of the preservation in them apparently as a 
inure or Jess decorative feature. of two holes side by side in the eenrre of one face: in 
the inore ancient plano-cunvex brieks they are placed diagonally aeress the convex free in 
such a position that they vee clearly to he devised tor the purpose of carreing the brick, 
hy the insertion of thaub and forefinger, when it was wer. Thev may also have tnlfilled 
the function of affording a grip to the bitmmen “mortar.” In Dungi’s a. they Lave 


evidently lost their original function and have become mere ornaments Pl XNNNIV, 5). 
At the south-east end of the Iildiag the platform of Dungi appe ae ts rein 
a short distance beyond the Emit of the older a and in order to trace the wall 


of the latter it was necessary to remove some of the crade-briel foundation of the plat- 





torm. Beneath dis we found the deposit of cepper figures and other objects which is 


the most imperiant discovery made by the expedition, and is specially interesting on 
account of its close analogy to the deposit ui archeie and Sixth Dynasty Exyptian ob- 
jects. including the copper or brouze figures ov Pep! T and his son. tormd at Wierakon- 
polis by Mr. J. FE. Qeisrnn and Mr. FLW. Gerruyx in iste), 

Owing to the necessity of bringing the work tu a elose at the end ot May, we do 


sh 


not kuww vet whether the whole of the deposit has been recovered, and turiher work. 
which we hope will not be lone delayed. aay reveal further remains. No tar as the ex- 
vavation has gone. the deposit occupies 2 space af about ZO feet by 10 feet, on the 
sume level as the ancient wall, so that the impression is eiven thar che objeuts were so 

speak stamped down into the mud. and the brieks of the later platform laid on top 
ot them without the slightest compunction. 

On the top was a mass of twisted, crushed. and contorted copper pipes. sinall 
pillars, bars. and sheets—lying in incomprehensible confusion. and nearly all ju an 
irremediable state of oxidization. Beneath this layer. and Incizily preserved hy it trom 
wreat dranace. were tonnd the copper foreparts said heads of four lifesize tioures of ons 
Pi NNNIID: each head Hlled with bitrinen mixed with s:raw ond ela ay. Su that the metal 
formed a mask over the hitunien, which preserves the form of the tera mask. like a cast 
fact is inost fortunate. Fach of 
these heads had luge eves of red jasper, white shell, and blue schist. the jasper 


trom a inould. Owine te the bad stare of the metal. this 


representing the iris. the shell the white of the exeball, and the sehist the lids: each 
eye being in three pieees. accurately fitting. and fastened bs copper wire into the 
bitunen at the hack. Each head way also tarnished with teeth of white shell. the incisors 
being separate. the molars in one piece at either end of the mouth: all beine fastened, 
Hike the eves. with copper wire to the biermen eure In the mouth of cach was a red 
jaxper tongne omissing mm one case. The lion wa- represented ghinning terogiously. with 


wide ope eves, acvordng to the usal Som. rian conventhou, 


Seb ye tat dub ferent fhe theres os Totet pf Due fae 


Plate XXXL 
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sitamen and copper. 
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OW these heads tye ut whiel wre dis dhismeted the Litunen eure of one is se 
badly cwuuseed that itis deabrtul whether itein be restored satisfactorily. The foreparts 
‘there were po hinder pacts) were formed of haminered copper plates roughly fastened 
together with mils over a wooden block or de. which when found had almost entirely 
divntegrated: and bad dy come repliced by infiltrated clay. The copper plates rudely 
represent the fell ot the anhaal The heeds appear to have been cast. according to 
the ophidon or practeal tot | workers. snd the binaguen was rammed into them when 
lef with the ides ut steenethenine therm Tn eseh biramen head there is a reetaneular 
spnee cat the heeko new filhd with clay, which was presumably intended tu take a 
sweden leech projecting from th ‘bedv «PL NNN 400 The taet that the heads 
‘ere cust Wound seem tebe shewe hw the faet that the inetal has sagged in places. 
so that the bivunen “casts” are somewhat misshapen. at any rate in the ease of one 
vi the tour larze leads. This savging is much imere strongly marked im the caze ut 
we firth Hou-bead. smaller than the others Pl. NANITL 2). of which the copper covering 
has entirely disappeared. leaving merely a green smeat on the bitumen fxee. One eye 
and the teeth ut this Lead have also gone. This head is so inisshapen on one side 
thet the copper may te regarded as having collapsed in the casting. And the saine 
thing is noticeable in the ease ot one of the two panther or eat-heads. next to he 
nentioned PI NANE 8: NANNERL Gs im both of which the copper is well present 


In the cat-head in question one side of the muzzle has cracked and has sagecd so 





heavily that the amiss dooks us it ic were suflerine irom severe toothache. “he panther 


op unt-heads are Pre-size. amd hove nu separate eves or teeth. i restuves betre 


indicate ondy by cbastie. AM the hesds were of course chased tty the casthge to 
tadieate the whiskers. ent ae. 
rsa fd. 7 va 1 7 re =f ay Tere ele - 4] tees 4 ~ he 
The Caste ogi Ties cede, Hb spite ut fae uidtie sis or tae proross owe tu The 
wreuter suttness ot copper than of brorze. is very imceresting. Toanust be ie first. 0° oue 
ot the firss kunowa tietanees of casting. end thar the Sminerian ineral-workers were not 


yet very skilled in the process is shown hy the erackine and nee of the heads. 
: 


The iden that the head cid be strenethened bew the bitumen also points to inexperience. 


But that this idea permit to the end is esr 4 yy the interesting reference to the 


i 
statue of Bel in Derarel UL, 
which was brass without and clay within’. 

Besides these heads were two small cepper bulls, about the size of hounds. repre- 
sented walking. with their heads turned to the left. Unhappily one of these bulls eul- 
lapsed within a few minutes of its discovery into a heap of yreen powder. leaving only 
the head more or less intact. but luckily net before it had been photographed in pe- 
sition, The other can be put tozether again though when found its copper covering had 
cracked into pieces only held tozcther by mud. A fragment of its woocen “ie is pre- 
served, One of the bulls had wolden horns. one of which was found of thiek gold. hollow. 
and filled with bitumen ‘Pl. NNNIT. 2). 

The figures of these bulls were very cosrsely moulded: they may indecd have heen 
A detached bulls head. with no 


34. and in the Apoerypha Ll ond the Dragon, verse 7. 


vast. but the fact is nut vet satistacturily established 


'btauey be or course, thet che theery ol casting is erponeus abd ile heads “ere fh uamered over 


a butien medeb wach fas sntwived. bat im yew oof the si-ging and cracking Gr the metal thie 


dppedts daprobable, 
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body discoverable. was also found. which is very tine: one of the best examples, not 
only of Sumerian. but of any ancient animal portraitnmre known : Pl NNNIL. 3). 

The other process is exemplified in the case of four small copper heads of birds. 
rudely mad: of hammered copper plates nailed together and (evidently on to a wooden 
bloek which has disappeared. They may represent the birds of the god Enurta '== Torus) 
or the voddess Bau. 

All these copper figures were tound close to the four large lion-heads, and all the 
lulls lay between them and an object which in some respeets is the most important 
objeet of the whole find. This is a great reHef of copper: a slab ot the metal, measur- 
ine 8 feet lone by 3 tect 6 inches high (Q44tm. by LUT am.) on which bh. relief was re- 
presented the liun-headed eagle. Imzig. the mythical bird of the god Ningirsu, holding 
two stags by their tails. The stags are in high relief, with their heads turned out- 
wards and practically in the round: their antlers of wrought copper are entirely tree 
from the background and projected bevond the rectangular framework or border of the 
velief: a feature new to ancient vriental art. The heads weie east. but. apparently. the 
bodies and legs were hammered and nailed together. The antlers cof a remark:ble siz: 
and number of tines!’ were wrought and hammered. and soldered into their sockets 
with lead. This lead had so expanded ay to burst the heads, which when found were 
only held together by mud: one of them has becu vestured as an earnest of what we 
hope ty do with the whole veliet later on -PlL NXNXNIL 4). This antithetical group is 
well knuwn in Stinerian att. aud a good example ot it may be seen engraved on the 
silver vase of Entemena, in the Louvre': another is the relief on a mace-head in the 
British Museum’. The el-Obeid relief is the largest instance of it yet known. and as 
a work of ancient art is wnique «Pl. NNNII. 5). 

Imgiz sometimes holds lions, sometimes ihexes. sciuetimes stags in his talons In 
the case of unr reliet stags have beeu chosen. T have supposed? that he was regarded 
ay the eognizanee. so tu speak. of Lavash. the city of Ningirsu. and that his oceurrence 
at Tell el’ Obeid shews that when these copper objects were madi Ur and its territury 
appertained to Lavash. If this were so. the callousness with which Dungi ‘if it was he) 
threw down these earlier monuments into the mud and Imuilt his plattorm on top ot them 
would be explained: being himself a mative king of Ur. he would rezard them as relics 
of the “foreign” domination of Layash. Such is my own interpretation of the facts. but 
it secins that some Assyrioloist. doubt whether such a political meaning should be 
ascribed to the emblers of Ningirsa. rewarded as a surt ot Lagashite lion ot St. Mark: 
itimay have had no saeh Seniticauce in the minds of the Sumerians. 

Alresdy when discovered the figure ot Imgig himself wa- very shadowy. and could 
he discerned only with the eve of knowledve and that of faith, for the metal was su 


terribly oxidized that hardly auy of it remained exeept the green powdery traginents 


that represent the wings. The stags on the uther hand ere fairly well preserved. It is 
hoped that ioaes eventually be possible to put the whole relief tuvether. When fonnd 
it stued within a fuor of the hherretowall. parallel with it, and on the same level. Whe- 
ther this was its original position or not. or whether ip was vricinally a deeoration of the 
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well, placed on a bracket or covbels a few feet above the ground. and had slipped down 
to the positon in which it was found, it is ditticalt to say. 

It is a part of the same scheme as the Hous and the bulls. and is of the same 
period, The bulls should be guardians of the entrance iv the building: the lions have 
been supposed to have been supporters of a great copper throne-plattorm of the type 
sul known to the Orient. dike the Peacock throne that Nadir Shah took from Delhi 
to Tehran. Babylonian kings were wont to sit on their thrones outside the gates of 
their cities, there to receive suppliants and deliver justice. as Sargon of Akkad is 
represented in the “King of the Battle’. 
fuund above the lions may he the remains of the throne itself. Renewed excavations 


a 


The mass vf smashed-up copper that was 


at “Obeid may. we hope. throw light on this point. 

Close tu the bulls were found two pillars of copper with clay ‘originally wood 7) 
inside them. and two ut mosaic work iP]. NNXIV. 2), with wiangular tesserae of red sand- 
stune, black bituminuus limestune, and mother-oi-pearl, arranged in geometric patterns 
and fastened at the back Ly means of copper wire through V-shaped perforativus into 
a dayer of bitumen which was apparently spread over a wovden core now replaced by 
clay. These pillars and those of copper had no bases. and rested on nothing but the 
earth: they had preserved only about three feet of their height, and that only beeause 
they had been knocked down and Jay on their sides at an angle of 45 degrees: no 
capitals then were visible. either. This mosaic work is highly curious, and has already 
been found at Tepe Musvan. but on « much smaller scale’, It is strange to find an 
example. at the very beginning of civilization in these parts. of a style of art still 
extremely fashionable in the Arab and Indian East. My Indian mechanics were 
delighted with this discovery. which confirmed their idea that the lions were really 
ancient Indian and that in days long past their ancestors had conquered Babylonia (an 
idea very prevalent among the Indian rank-and-tile in Mesopotamia’. I fully expected 
to see offerings of ft/s? and yhi placed beture the lions, or tind their faces smeared 
with red paint! 

The primitive three-colour scheme of red. white, and black seems tu be characteristic 
of early Sumerian art. I found it in the erude decuration of the Sumerian houses at 
Shahrein with their bands of red white and black. or plain red and white paint on the 
staccoed crmide brick walls ‘see above:. And one sees it also on the eurivus rosette- 
cones (if they may sv be calledi which were found at el- Obeid mixed up with what 
has already been deseribed. They are cones of pottery. having heads at the broad end 
expanding into tluvers, with six or eight petals of red sandstone. black bitummous 
limestone (ax in the case of the pillars’. and white limestone. fastened on as before with 
twisted copper wire through a V-shaped perforation (Pl. XNA. o:. Judging from the 
analogy of the plain cones, already mentioned. which Lorrvs identified as wall-decorations 
isee p. 244 it would seem that these cones are in reality rosettes, with long conical shanks 
for insertion into walls. 


M'The ~ Kine or the Batlle” is an andent Babylonian romauce of war and travel. describing the 
campaign of Sargon against the Hlittues im Anatelia osee Wripspr. Der Za Sarygons vow deruh noch 
Kleiuasien, Hinrichs, Leipzig 1822. 

portable alias im the Louvre. Th them the mother-of-pearl or the “Obeid 


7 Two vase--tands (7 o1 
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Finally, there remain to be mentioned the fragment of the limestone figure of Kuril. 
keeper of the granary of Erech. and the almost complete trachyte figure of a man who is 
very probably Kur-lil. Both were found together on the xame level ax the lions, and 
close to them. The first is merely a torso. on the breast of which, however. is cut a 
very archaic inscription ‘fig. 3), recording the gift of the statue hy Kur-lil in’ the 
temple of Damkina'. which was presumably at el-“Obeid: the goddess Damkina being the 
spouse uf Enki or Ea. the god of Eridu (Shahrein', near by. The second is complete 
except for part of one leg. It is a squattiny figure of a man of the usual Sumerian 
type. with perfectly preserved head and face. about 1 ft. 31, inches high. The head. 
shaven but for the eyebrows. and with prominent eves and nose, ix of the type 
characteristic of Sumerian representations of the human portrait. The rest of the body 
is treated summarily, especially as regards the hands and feet, and the legs have 

suffered trom disintegration caused 
by damp. one foot having disappea- 





ae ul red (PL. XXXI. 1,2). 
re A On the shoulder is a single sign, 
a A A the rest of the inscription having 
been worn away. Both figures were 
. found lying overturned. These figu- 
z nee res date the find. They are admit- 
pata tedly of the early Sumerian period, 
i— TAN very likely the period of Ur-nina 
erst -¢, 8600 5.0.) or somewhat earlier, io 
< reper ios judge from the characters of the in- 
oS ek scription of Knr-lil. So that very pro- 
Pig. 3. Archaic Tuseription of Nurlil. bably they are contemporaneous with 


the building or not much later than it. 

Besides these objects, a certain ynantity of the plain drab potterv that seems 
characteristic of the Snmerian period was found. in a smashed condition. Especially 
noticeable are sume fragments that can hardly have belonged to anvthine else than 
drainpipes. 

The circumstances and deseription of this find arc strongly reminiscent of that of 
the deposit of Hierakonpolis. and there are one or two actual comparisions that can 
be made between the objects found in both eases. 

With regard to the metal, there is in both cases the technique of hammered 
plates secured by nails to a wooden core. which we find in the case of the 
Pepi statues in Exypt. It would be interesting however to have the opinion of 
those best qualified to judge as to whether the face of Pepi’s son at any rate is or 
ts not east. 

The workmanship of the Egyptian figures is much finer. The bodies of the bulls 
and stags from el-Obeid are extremely crude and elumsy, and give the impression of 
sreater cuntig ity. Did We possess the copper statue A‘ay-Hasehemui. “ High is 
kh asekhemui, which, as we know from the Palermo stone, was made in the reign 
of Klvasekhemui o¢ 3200 6 eo, and wave the utficial name to the vear in which it was 
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made! we should have been able tu draw a truer parallel between Eyyptian and 
Sumerian copper works of art in the fourth millennium B.c., and it would have been 
interesting to see whether the Egyptian figure presented the crudities which we see in 
the carly Sumerian metal-work from el-Obeid, but are not visible in the fine technique 
of the Pepi statues. A comparison between the Sumerian figures and the Pepi statues 
is Vitiated to some extent if we regard the latter as made of bronze, instead of copper. 
For one thing, the casting of the heads would be much easier in bronze, and so the 
heads of the Egyptian figures, or at any rate that of the boy ‘if it is east) would be 
tar less of an achievement than were the lion-heads trom el-Obeid. The Italian chemist 
Mossv is responsible for the analysis that affirms that the Egyptian figures are of bronze?. 
But it may well be doubted whether they are so. Not that any reflexion is cast upon 
Dr. Mosso’s analysis: the only question one would like to have resolved is whether the 
piece of copper which the late M. Barsanyr gave tu the Italian savant tu analyse was 
actually part of une of the figures. or whether it was merely a chance fragment which 
was Leliered to have belunyed to one of them, without real proot. 

Bronze figures of this size in the time of the VIth Dynasty are highly remarkable. 
as one does not expect such a use of the alloyed metal in a country which hardly 
adopted bronze even for weapons until well on in the next age, the time of the 
XIIth Dynasty, and can hardly be said to have emerged from the “Copper Age ” 
till near the end of the Middle Kingdom. However this may be, we might in any case 
have gained a little light on the question of the priority of Egypt or Babylonia in 
this matter of metal-working, which is still unsettled. Those who believe that Egypt 
was the father and mother of all arts, and was specifically the discoverer of copper 
and inventor of metal-working, will regard the Babylonian knowledge of metallurgy 
as of Egyptian origin: while the Panbabylonists will presumably still take the opposite 
view, in the continued absence of direct evidence to the contrary. 

The possibility of a third alternative, common derivation from a single source. 
possibly in Syria, should not be lost sight of. After all, copper is found in Cyprus and 
Cilicia as well as in Sinai. And other Jines of argument, based on such questions as 
the Syrian origin of the god Osiris®, his connexion with the vine and with corn, both 
probably indigenous to Syria‘, and the apparatus ot primitive agricultural civilization 
generally, on the Syrian (?) origin of the “ Armenoid ” race that so profoundly moditied 
the ethnography of the Nile valley in the late predynastie and early dynastic age and 
evidently set a new stamp on Egyptian culture and art, and so torth, incline us to take 
Syria seriously as the possible ultimate origin for many features conmon to the Egyptian 
and Babylonian civilizations, including the art of metal-working. There are some things. 
of course, that seem to point to direct connexion, such as the identity in form ot ae 
early Babylonian and Egyptian macehead and cylinder- seal. while other things such as 
the brick are so dissimilar in form that they seem to be independent inventions in the 
two countries, due to their similar alluvial clay soil. The resemblance of the early 


i ith 3 Ss 8 ‘saetly similar s of early Babylonia. 
Egyptian wall, with its reeessed panels, to the exactly similar walls o y } 


1 Sere, © Hitherto unnoticed evidence reyurding Copper Works of Art of the oldest perio! or Egyptian 
History” in Journal, I, 233 ff. Pe 

2 Mosso, Dawn of Mediterranean Civilisuiion. pp. 9994. - 

3 See S. Sarru, The Relution of Marduk, Ashur, and Osiris in Journal, VIII, 1922. p. 41 fF. 


* See my Ancient History of the Near Eust. p. >. 
, 32-2 
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caunot however be a coincidence, and here we must see proof of connexion, either 
direct or by sea, or through Syria. The natural line of route between Mesopotamia and 
Egypt lay through Syria: it was by way of Syria that Babylonian conquerors and 
traders reached Palestine, though it would scem neither improbable nor impossible that 
Sumerian ships at an early period should have passed out of the Persian Gulf alone 
the shore ot Hadramaut and throngh the Straits of Bab el-Mandeb to the Egyptian Red 
Sea coasts and Sinai, and that the name of Magan -" the place to which ships went” 
may have been extended from the neighbourhood of ‘Oman round tu the desert cuast 
of Egypt and to Sinai itself?. How shall we explain the enigmatie carvings of the 
knite-blade of al-“Arak®, with that extraordinary Babylonish god-tigure whose fret end 
in snakes. or its mingling of predynastie Egyptian motives with a technique thar 
resembles the work ot Naram-Siu’s time? Does this rather point to an antiquinv of 
Babylonian art nveh vreater than that of Egypt? For the figure ot al-Arak, prestmnably 
contemporary with predynastic Egypt, is perliaps that of a Semitic rather than a Sumerian 
Babylonian. As a god, thuugh somewhat resembling Gilgamesh, he is unknown to Babyl- 
onian iconography, and if he is Elamite, what is he doing in this galley, unless Elamites 


navigated the Ked Sea in predynastic times? He Jooks like some vod of the desert 
between Nile and Red Sea, conesived by his worshippers under a form strongly 
intlhenced by Mesopotamian-Elamite ideas brought to the coast ‘of Magan?) by sex. 
and represented by a predynastic Egyptian artist. This all seems fantastic. but the thing 
itself is fantastic, 

But for this remarkable vbject, one would say that there was nu evidence yet as 
tu whieh civilization is the older, or which first communicated the knowledge ot metal 
ty the other. Babylonia certainly has the lesser claim, since she alwavs had tu import 
her ore: she juust have received this knowledge irom ontside, if not trom Ezypt. then 
must probably trom Syria. 

An interesting point with regard to these similarities in early Feypt and Babylonia 
is that in Egypt it is precisely those archaie things that are most Babylonian in 
appearance that did not persist, but were abandoned either during the Old Kinedom. 
or at least by the end ot the Middle Kingdom. This is the case with the panelled brick 
wall and with the cylinder-seal and with the inacehead. Another instance is the con- 
ventional treatment of the lion in art. which has already been mentioned above. The 
Sumerian lions from cl-“Obeid are represented in the usual Sumerian style. with grinning 


jaws and staring eyes, full of ferocity. which persisted as a tradition down to Persian 
days. and has heen transterred to the tiger in India. The typical Eevptian lion we know. 
dignified and reposetul, with tight-closed mouth and calm eaze: a representation the 
exact upposite of the Sumerian, But in archaic times. contemporary with Sumerian days 
in Babylonia. apparently the Egyptian also admired the ferocious grinnine lion and 
often represented Lim in this guise. and in a style su closely resembling the Smnevian 
as to arene a connexion of ideas. 

These endtural relations seem to have leeome Jess iniense in later davs, and the 
Fevptian developed on his own lines. The Babylunian-lookine element in mae liate Exypt- 
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ian cat and culture then vive an exutie impression. as if they were due to some 
temporary impress which afterwards faded away. If so, as in Babylonia the similar 
phenomena were natural and persisted, it would look as if they came trom Babylonia 
to Egypt rather than ¢fee rere? or at any rate from a common source which impressed 
Babylonia more strongly than Eeypt. But these things are scarcely yet susceptible of proot. 

Maceheads of Timestone. plain or veined. were tuund both at Shahrein and at el- 
‘Obeid. of the two types, pesu-shaped aud Hattened spherical, which are both also found 
in Eeypt. at Hissarlik in Cypras. and in Italy’. The illustration (Pl. NXX, 1) shews 
sarly Babylonian imaccheads from ¢l-Obeid and early Egyptian for comparison. The 
identity of type, well known as it is, is striking. Both at Shahrem and at el“Obeid. 
however, there is also commonly found a stone implement that is rare in Egypt. the 
small celt. of a latenevlithic type common in Europe 1 PL XXNIV. 1+. It is in Babylonia 
generally imade of green or yellow jasper. black basalt, or a hard green stune ‘serpentine 
vy nephrite 2), measures only an inch or sv in length, and was evidently used as a 
chisel or adze. These celts certainly seem to belong w the chaleolithie age, to which 
alsu the urruwheads. flakes. saw-blades. &e.. of tint, chert, quartz-erystal, and obsidian, 
found with them «Pl NNNIV.1., are to be assigned. The saw-blades are peculiarly 
abundant at el-“Obeid, whereas at Shahrein they are rare. They sve found on other 
Mesopotamian ~ites, as Ur?, Warka®, Fara and Babylon*. but nowhere in such profusion 
or perfection as at el-’Obeid. None were found set iu bitumen, like those described hy 
Korpewry from Fara®, The maceheads come well dewn into historical times, as we 
know from the fine specimen in red breccia in the British Museum. which bears the 
name of Sargon of Agade ino. 91146), and is almost precisely similar to an Evyptian 
predynastic specimen, also in red breccia, in the same museum (no. 32089)". 

The celts and even the tint and obsidian flakes and arrowheads also may have 
survived in use later than we think, but in all probability must of them are prehistoric, 
ax the painted pottery must be. The pottery at el“Obeid which seeins contemporary 
with the cupper liuns, &e., is, as has been said. of a roach plain dra: ware. unpainted. 
except that rarely one notices a teach of black paint which seems the last gasp of the 
older painted ware. This, the prehistorie ware ‘PI. XXN. 2. 3; Figs. 5, 6), is identical, 
as has already heen said. with that found hy Pezarp at Bushire ‘and of evurse. that 
found Ly Trowpsoy and myself at Shahrein’). and practically the sane as the evarser 


1 Pret, sone ond Bronze Ages in Tay, pp. 250 241, Prof. Pers omits te ete that the pear-shaped 
macohead is as characteristic or Babylonia ax it 1 of Egypt. when be writes ~ uatside Ttely this peat- 
shaped form seeins to be peenBar to Tissarlik. Cyprus. and Egypt.” 

2 Both Tuospsuy aud L found several .ef. Tuoursox, Lhe British Museum Eccavations at re Sloretn 
in Am hacoloyia LXX (1920). pl. LX. p. 141). 

‘ Lorres, Travely and Researches, p. 213. Lorits may be excused. cing when fe wrote. 
idea that these ilint saw -blades were flints. for striking a light. Tf as he says. he tonnd one with a 
“steel? in a tomb (evidently of late date. the later Babyloniens must live used these ancient >> 


tor his 


for this purpose, 

+ Korpewey, Evcorations af Babylon (incl. Traus.. p. 261. fe Tad. te sthaninty describes these 
Hints as > padeeolithic.” 

9 Korpewey,. foe, ett. 

3 Beoos. Mist. Be. Toop. bd. ilestrates the two sade by side. 

TA few seraps were also found at Ur. also. as has been said above, with a ies fliuts and obsidian 
Hales. trasieenis of poteers sickies & which shew that the same prehisteric stravin existed at t: 
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styles of Susa. Its decoration is a local variety of the widespread geometric style that in 
prehistoric times seems tu have spread over the whole ot hither Asia, and is related perhaps 
on the one hand to the neolithie geometric style of Thessaly’ and on the other to the early 
geometric style of Honan in China”. The Susian ware has been compared by the 
discoverer, M. vE Morea, to the painted vases of predynastic Egypt, but to me per- 
sonally this comparison has always been a stumbling-block. Between the wares ot 
course there is nothing in common, but ware is a matter ut loeal peculiarity. and 
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Fig. 4. Protiles of carimated pottery bowls. el-‘Obeid and Shabrein. 


dissimilarity of ware cannot be pressed if designs are identical or even similar. But it 
is difficult to see any but an occasional slight similarity between Susian and Egyptian 
predynastic pottery decuration. The white geometrical designs on the polished red ware 
of the oldest predynastic period are somewhat like geometrical decoration of the Baby- 
lonian and Elamite ware in pattern, though not in colour. The similarity between the 


Later habitation and building however have sv disturbed the earlier strata at Ur that we have not ret 
found prehistoric remains ta situ. They are merely found here and there on the surface or are turned up 
haphazard in digging. 

1 Hace in Pee. Sor. Bibi, Arch, NXNNI (1909). p. 311 if, 

2 This has beeu pointed ont fo me by my colleague Mr. R.L. Horsey. 
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stylized and schematic human beings and animals on the two wares seems to me 
generally to be remote and only coincidental, so that nu conclasions as to connexion 
ean be drawn from it. The Egyptian pottery seems to me therefore to belong to a 
ceramic art unconnected with the geometric coramie decoration of early Western Asia. 

But curiously enough the prehistoric pottery of Shahrein and el~Obeid has brought 
tu ight an Egyptian-Babylonian similarity which is new to us. Many of the pottery 
bowls of which so many fragments have been found were ecarinated (Figs. 4, 5, 6), having 
exactly the same profile as the characteristic Egyptian diorite bowls of the [rd—IVth 





el-Obeid and Shahrein. Decoration black, 


Fig. 5. Fragments of carinated pottery bowls. 


Dynasties \PI. XXX. 4)! This is an important comparison in more than one respect. Such 
al type is not likely to have been invented independently for pottery in Babylonia, and to 
my mind certainly points to Egyptian influence at any rate not earlier than the time of 
the IInd Dynasty (¢. 3200 n.c.). This would bring down the use of this pottery later 
than has been supposed, and practically into the historical period. But, as has heen said. with 
the copper lions and other objects which are roughly of this date the period of Ur-Nina} only 
the common drab ware was found, which is usually supposed to be later in date than the 
painted ware. the only trace of the latter being an occasional recurrence of apparently 

' Evans, Palave of Minox, 1, fig. 54. The type Wer imitated by the - early Minean” Cretans in 
liparite >PL XXN. 4 above. from Jowrna? T loth. PL NVIT Vy. 
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devenerate painting. Was the painted ware. nevertheless. used so late as well as the 
drab ware. whieh afterwards wholly supplanted it? Another puiut is sand this ts in fa- 
vour of late survival. incidentally) that. as Sir Artucr Evans has recently remarked 
to me, the carmation of the Egyptian diorite bowls is an adaptation to stone of a metal 
motive: they should be imitations of copper bowls. The carmated rim is not natural in 
stone. The predynastic Egyptian stone bowls all have a heavy flat rim when they have 
one at all': the carination is a later development, and should be due to the intluence 
of metal-working, to which alone it is natural. as being easily beaten out. If su. the 
similar form in the early Babylonian painted pottery is also derived trom a metal original: 
the el-“Obeid bowls were imitated from copper bowls. and Egyptian copper bowls at 
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Fie 6. Pragment~ of carinated pottery bowls. el-“Obeid and Shahreiu. Decoration black. 


that, either directly, or through the medium of the diorite bowls of the IIrd Dynastv. 
And this is not impossible, for there seems small doubt that Egyptian aragonite was 
prized by the early Babyloniaus. and was often imported, and the carinated type occurs 
early in aragonite also. The people who went to Magan for stone could easily import 
aragonite in bulk from the Egyptian eastern desert-eoast and individual vases ot 
an that 
the early kings and patesix sent for it, We have relics of this import in the vreat blocks 
of different kinds of cranite and basalt that now lie derelict on the top of tl 
Shahrein. They were brought there for the makine of statues and vases. 


aragonite also. Fine stone was much prized in stuneless Babylon, and it was to Mag 


1¢ mounds ot 


The basalt may have come from up-country. from the voleanie land of Diarbekr 
as easily as from Sinai, but the granites certainly look as it they were produets et 
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Magan, from which the inseripduns say fine stone was procured’. Whether, however, 
the carnuted pottery bowl. were imitated from copper bowls directly, or indirectly 
through those of diorite or aragonite, their resemblance to the latter Egyptian objects 
is so striking as strunzly to indicate an artistic connexion here, and causes doubts as to 
the wholly exrly and pre-Sumerian date of the painted pottery as a whole. Tuospson 
believes it to be entirely pre-Sumerian and pre-historic. regarding it as the pottery of 
a people of Elamite origin who inhabited Babylon before the Sumerians. But it seems 
tu me that in this matter we should fur the present at any rate suspend judgement. 

The el’Obeid ware is specially remarkable for the diversity of its geometric patterns, 
and their execution is freer and more minute than that observable at Shahrem. At both 
places interesting examples of a naturalistic tendeney are seen in the oceurrence of 
tree designs derived from leaves, grass. Xe., and Shahrein has given us a sketch of a 
scorpion and a schematized jumping trez”, which are perhaps the earliest Babylonian 
representations uf animals. In designs generally, though not in ware, our newly dis- 
eovered carly Babylonian pottery closely resembles the early ware discovered by Herz- 
FELD at Samarra, as well as that of Susa. 

The ware is usually a greenish-drab clay, highly fired, and otten almost vitrified, 
and extremely lard: soft drab wares rarely occur. and are possibly not of local tabrie. 
The true potter's wheel was probably not yet in use, but, whereas some pots seem to have 
been entirely hand-tashioned, others seem to betray the knowledge of the incompletely 
developed wheel, the “slow wheel.” It is possible that the development of the potter's 
wheel is to be ascribed to Babylonia and Elam, and that it was trom Babylonia that 
the knowledge of this invention passed to Egypt about the time of the IVth Dynasty, 
and perhaps thence to Crete in the Middle Minoan period’, contemporary with the 
Nifth Dynasty: though of course it may have been communicated directly overland 
through Asia Minor, or more probably through Svria and the medium of the scagoers 
of the Cilician coast {Alashiya?). The comparatively late date of the introduetion of this 
invention into the Aezean area is perhaps in favour of the claim of Egypt tu have been 
the transmitting medium. 

From the above it will be seen that the excavation of el-“Obeid has various puints 
of interest for the Egyptian archaeologist, and should it turn out that the Pepi statues 
trom Hierakonpolis are in reality not of bronze. but of copper, considerable point will 
be added to the comparisons which I have made between their technique and that of 
the copper lions and bulls from el’Obeid, which cannot be very far removed in time 
from them or frem their somewhat earlier predecessors, such as the statue of Kh/asekhemui, 


that have perished. 


When working at Shahrem in 1019 L was ubable te find small fragments of these blocks tu 
brine back tor microscopic analysis, in order to determine. if posible, in that wey their probable 
place of ori: nin. I have. however. requested Mn. Woortrry. who has succeeded me in charge of the w ork 
at Ur, to obtain some fragments, if postble. for this purpose. 

2 THompson, loc. cét., tie. 9. 


3 Evans. Palace of Minos. 1. yp. 259. 
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L. MITTEES (859-1921) 
By Str PAUL VINOGRADOFE 

one of it. inost 
prominent figures. No one has done more to extend the study of Roman jurisprudence 
by research into its relations with Hellenistic and Oriental culture. The wealth of contents 
and the admirable dialectics of the Corpus juris had exercised such a fascinatiun over 
venerations of students who were spell-bound by the dogmatic conesiun of the system 
and unable to estimate at their right value the heterogeneous currenis of legal thoughts 
within the Roman Empire. When Breuys had to write a commentary to the Syrian version 
ot a Roman Code he found no better terms to describe characteristic divergences trom 
the classical rules than “ misunderstanding,’ “misstatement.” Two pioneers, buth natives 
of German-Austria—H. DBresyer and L. Mrireis—broke decisively with this tradition: 
the first illustrated the provess of vulgarisation of Roman jaw in the provinces trom the 
develupment of charters, the sceond tock up the study of papyri and inscriptions in 
order to show to what extent nations of the Hellenized East followed traditional paths 
of their own under cover of the Imperial unity. The volume on Petchsrecht und Vollke- 
recht published in 1891 marks an epuch in the treatment of lezal svurees of the 
Jmperial epoch. Mrrrits did not create papyrolozy, uf course, but he was the first to 
utilise its results ier juridical purposes in a svientifiv way, very different from the 
haphazard speculations of earlier Eeyptulogists like Ruviwrocr, It is interesting to compure 
these initial investigations with the recent productions in this field, such as Rosiovrscre’y 
monovraph on the Culunate or Cortiyer’s studies on the Oriental aspects of Justinian’s 
codification’. Every now and then the old dogmatic proposition reappears in a new euise, 
But the main points of Mirircis’ argument have been contirmed and supplemented in 
every way by subsequent investigations. Mirrris took a share himself in publishing 
Greek papyri from Keypt*, but his principal contribution to this stuly was contained 
in his juridical commentaries on and deductions from papyrological materials. He juined 
WiLckeN in the publication of a selection of texts and in suinmarising the results of 
the era of discoveries achieved by Gurexvurr, Huse, Jovocry, Scarpa, Paurscu and 
sv mnany others*, The juridical outlines of his volume ot the Grundziiye provides the 
most convenient framework for students who wish to approach the study of Craevo- 
Roman Exypt from the jurisprudential point of view. Tr is drawn up with the vreatest 
caution and restraint and ope cannot help wishing sometimes that the conclusions were 
less affected by a non-committal attitude. Howevce it hax to be remembered that the work 


Pesee ce. his artrle on the mawbanentel poeple. of dustimaea’s codiheation in Revue Vhistvire 
da deity Leiden Lee. 
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ix dutended to serve as on introduction to research and not as a conclusive statement of 
ductrines!. Of another work of a comprehensive nature, the Piudsches Privatrecht’, 
only the first volume has seen the Heht. Tt occupies a peculiar and significant place 
amone the famous works on the Civil law of Rome. It does not attempt to give a 
complete deseripticn of Roman juridical institutions similar to the well known test 
books of Grearp. of Cry or of Beoxrayp. Airrers mapped out a bolder plan starting 
ageregate of objective rules is considered 
vil law, rules declared by magistrates ' jus 
jus gentium). Then come chapters on rights 
aw: finally a characterization of the law of 


from juri-pradential distinctions: law as an 
in its subdivisions of s.cral custom iias', ¢ 
honorarium , law of ecramercial intercourse ( 
as an outcome of the subjective aspects of | 
pergons—physieal and juridical. In this way a very important portion of the subject, in- 
cludine succession, the general theory of trangactiun :negotia) and torts, ax well as the 
teaching on associations and corporations is covered by the extant first volume. while 
the law of things and of precedure would have cyidently formed the contents of a 
seeond and, perhaps, of a third volume. This plan gave the author an opportunity to 
express his opinions on general prublems with critical independence and great width of 
view, although it is to be regretted that many difficult subjects, ¢. 7. the origin of testa- 
ment, remain in a kind of semi obscurity on account of the fragmentary manner in 
which they are discussed and interwoven with other topics. As regards the relations 
hetween Roman and Greek law. one cannot help thinking that Murris’ consummate 
knowledge of Hellenistic materials ought to have enabled him to trace the outlines of 
the comparison with a firmer hand. The very instructive chapters on conventions might 
have been supplemented probably by similar statements on other topics. 

No appreciation of Mrrreis work can neglect the numerous papers contributed by 
him to learned periodicals, especially wo the Zeitechr(st der Suviquystifiuny fiir Rechts- 
yeschichte, of which he was for many years one of the principal editors tor the Roman 
Law section (Romunistische Abteiluny). It will be sufficient to enumerate some of the 
more important of these cuntributions in order to give an idea of the vast learning and 
untiring activity of the great scholar. I will only cite Trapezitika (1893); the manu- 
inission Srner by a jildus familias (ASQ0%; newum MUL: Romeanistic papyrt A802); 
the Syrian-Roman code and Hammurabi (1804): a trial for debt in Egypt in 84/26 
A.p. (1906); the right to appoint guardians in the provinces (1908); Stipulation and 
bequest (1910): the socalled Ler Julia municipalis (L911); the deduction grade nuribus 
fit illustrated by comparison with a Ptolemaic case (1902): the orizin of hereditary 
leases (transactions of the Saxon Academy. Hist.-Phil. Klasse, Vol XN}: 

Mirrets’ personality as a writer was conspicuots by his gifts of observation and 
discovery rather than by dialectical subt lety. He resembled a traveller, keen on visiting 
new countries and drawing on his wealth of experience for fresh comparisons and de- 
ductions. He was not one of those who accumulate details for their own sake: his 
studies of Egypt and the Hellenistie East were combined with broad generalisations from 
whieh his followers touk their guidanee. He was as averse to paradosical constructions 
as to pedantic commun places. He preferred saying frankly that there were things he 
did not understand and he could do xo without prejudice to his authority, beeause he 
had mastered so many of the most ditfieult problems of historical jurisprudence. 


DOr the review iu Avie, NIT (913). 45—502. 2 Teipviz Tes, 
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By F. Le. GRIFFITH, M. A. 


The attention of Egyptologists aud of a wider public has this year been ~pecially directed to the 
beginnings of the decipherment of Idercelyphic writing through the ceutenary celebration of the first of 
CusMporrron’s great discoveries, At a public sitting of the Berlin Academy on January 27th 1922 (held 
in honour of the birthday ot Kine Wilham TL) at which the annnal reports of the various activities and 
undertakings ot the Academy were submitted. the piéce de 7évistance was a discourse on the decipherment 
of the hieroglyph delvered by Professor Apory Erwan (Die Entzigeruag der Hie:onluphen. printed in the 
Stizungsherich’e 1922. NNVIT—NLUM. In this very able and judicious exposition Ervay sketches the 
entire history er the decipherment down to its acceptance by Lepsics aud the learned world in 1837 us 
en event Which by opening to us the sealed bocks of antiquity has completely altered cur outlook on the 
history of the carly world. on the sources ot civilisation. and on the growth of religious ideas. A new 
detail here brought out is that the first well-direc ted step towards decipherment dates back to 1762 when 
Carsten Nrepcar ent himself loose rrem the current misconceptions derived from Greek writers (vho 
attributed ehuborate ~yanbelism to each Wervglyphic signi: studying the characters as they occurred in 
Varying combinations on the monuments which he met with during his sojourn in Caro, Nienvar already 
perceived the truth that they must represent phouetic as well as syinbolic elements, Tn 1802 atter the 
discovery of the Rosetta stune with its triple version of the Ptolemaic decree in hicrogls phic. denmotic 
and Greek, the Swede \Kerrrap was able to identify proper names in the demotie written in alplahetic 
characters. In 1319 Tuomas Youne went tar beyond Axersrap and seemed to be un the way to full deci- 
pherment of bei demotie and hieroulyphic. bat in the midst ef many other occupations and distractions 
he relaxed lis efforts and riled to gather the fruit or his disvoveries. Tn 1822 Cuampottion seized the 
right cae and followed it up with an unbroken series of decipherments in the remaining ten years of 
his life. duriue which he was able to devote the whole of his time to the study of inscriptions and popyri 
in France. Ttaly aud Egypt itseln. Tis collapse and carly death in 1832, soon aiter his appeintinent to 
a professorial chair in Paris. preclided Caamporiion trom systematising the resnits and forming a school 
ot Leyptelogy: his niuurvellous understanding of Egyptian is compared by Erman to that of aman who 
has aeqnired ¢omodern Tinsuage trom conversation and writings without conscious and scientific analysis, 
The young ~ ieee. deprived of its originator and chict cultivator, seemed likely to perish in the atmo- 
sphere or suspicion and detraction which was Qeated. until Ricuarp Lepsics outhonitatively expliined and. 
in part. corrected Crawporrroy’s method and shewed how traly the decipherment had been accomplished, 

On Febraiy 2nd the Literary Supplement of the Times devoted a lony leading urticle to the Centenary 
of Evupfolegy, -ketclung the careers of FT. F. Cuauporrroy le Jeune and Tuomas Yocye and their respective 
ahievements up decipherment. 

On April i8th came the turn of Amerea, when the American Oriental Society held its annual 
meeting at the University of Chicago and Professor Bresstep cave a lantern lecture to illi-trate the 
decipherment of Teyptian. 

On May drdoat a pubhe sitting Gf the Reval Academy of Beleium. Protessor Capare discoursed 
eloquently on Le Cenrenaiie du Dé&hiffi ement des Ihérogluphes pur Champo'lion. Wis disconr~e 


ix printed in 
Bulleting de UAcadémie royale de Belyiyue, Classe des Lettres. No. 5, pp. 135~—1 


a2 and separately; the profits 


ot ats sale co te the purchase of a tine head of the Old Kingdem tor the Brussels Museum, 


1eThe volume for (92 of the danalex du Servire des Anigniés del Exypte. containing many important 


atticles reaehed me too Tate for ineluston in this Report. 
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In Paris the centenaoy of Cuawponnion Was joined to that of the Societe Asiatiqne, and from July 
10—13 a brilliant series of receptions and gatherings was arranged at the Musée Cnimet, the Sorbonne. 
the Louvre and the Tétel de Ville, as well as at the beautiful residences of M. Strarr and the Prince 
Boxaparres At all these a huge nnimber of representatives of allied and neutral countries were present. 
fn the Peyption Galleries of the Louste a commemorative tablet wa- affixed at the head of the great 
staircase. andl M. Biskerer described the course of the great discovery. Tn connexion with this M. Lacmr 
of Marseites contributed an Essay Le Centenaire du Déchifirement des Hiéroglyphes par Champollion le Jeune 
to the Paris £fudes CLANT). 129—153, tn which he describes the steps by which the problem was solved. 
ft is sad that the chair of Egyptology created for CHamportrey at the Collége de France is in aberance 
since the death of Sit Gastox Maspero, owing to shortage of funds: but on the other hand, never has 
the science im France been more actively pursued or efficiently taneht than now. 

Pinally. a celebration on O:tober 7—8 was arranged at Grenoble. the capital of CHsuprotzion’s 
beloved Dauphinég. a city in which he suffered much a+ schoolboy, professor and teacher before iortune 
stiiled upon ddr, and to which he retired for a brief period of recuperation from his too strenuous labours 
hefore the ratal return to Parix. The tamily chateau ot Vit which belonged to lis brother Frutac is a 
museum of Cuamportion rehes. and was the object of a most interesting excursion. 


The report by Epvarp Meyrr on the work of the Orientalixche Kommission of the Berlin Academy 
states that the editing or the Kahun papyii of the Middle Kingdom in the collection at Berlin, had been 
entrusted to Scuarrr, but that his work had been interrupted by his appointment to the place in the 
Musenm of the lamented Grong Morter (Sitzungsberichte 1922. p. LXV}. Roeper lad nearly finished the 
last part of the inscriptions in the Berlin Museum. A monograph on the history of Egyptian writing, 
beenn by Mérrer under a special fund. will be continued. if pessible (@. LXVITT). We may also note 
here that Securorper’s publication of the Assyrian text~ from Assur is nearing completion and. as to the 
tablets from the Hittite capital of Boghaz-Keui, Scnrorper and Wattner are continuing the publication 
of the Babyloman text- and Wariner is preparing that of the Nanesian divination texts. while Tornrr 
is carrying out a publication of the historical texts in transcription (i+. LXV. 

The Fifty-second Annual Report (1921) of the Metropolitan Museum of Art at New York has an 
interesting account of the progress of the Egyptian collection and fiolds out hopes of great aud contmuons 
activity in publication now that the expedition has accumulated material and the installation or the 
collections has been completed (ef. above p. 105). 

At Chicago Professor Breastep’s efforts to further Egyptology are progressing. Efe has obtained 
the money and now he has produced a detailed programme of great interest and promise. The purpose 
of the Onental Institute. with an eudowment given by Mr. J. D. Rockererrer is defined as the ‘expansion 
and maintenance of the Haskell Oriental Museum of the University of Chicago. that it may serve as 
a laboratory for the investigation of the career of early man in the Near East. and thus furnish to 
the teaching staf! of the Department of Oriental Languages the matermal- and the opportunjty for 
researches which will contribute to the recovery of the ancient civilisations whom languages are taught 
by the Department”. Piefessor Brrasiep tells of the first exploring tonr of 1919—1920 in Egypt. 
Mesopotamia and Syria to examine the ground. to confer with Government authorities, to inspect new 
discoveries and to make purchases: and then he describes his musetam and the recent acquisitions, The 
leading features in his programme of work are: — 

1. An Assyrian-Babylonian dictionary on an exhaustive scale following in general the scheme of 
preparation for the Exyptian dictionary at Berlin but with various elaboration- and improvements 
devised by Professor Luckensien: amongst them i+ a -pecially adapted type-writer for the trausliterated 
texts. for it is not considered neces-ary to copy the cuneiform characters on the cards, This dietionary 
ix being prepared entirely by American professors of Oriental linguages and their students and the 
scheme at present does not include Sumerian or any of the non-Semitic languages of cunecitorm. It is 
hoped that the co-operation of European scholars will be eventually secured, and it is suggested that 
the dictionary may be nearly complete in eight or ten years. 

2, On the Egyptian side. an exhaustive edition of the funerary texts on E 
Middle Kingdom. fore-ruuners of the papyrus Books ot the Dead. The combination of ~holars formed 


evptian coffins of the 





for this purpose cousists of Professor Breastep himself. Dr, \nay Garpisre and M. Lacav. These three 
will meet in Eeypt next December to begin the work with the great collections in the Cairo Museum, 


The tests will be copied in vertical columns of writing ite correspond to the ustial arrangement on 
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the originals) upon elaborately designed card=. whieh will be maiifolded: and in addition the text~ 
will all be photographed. 

3. Animal tales (Brer Rabbit &c.) told by the negroes of America were brought from West Africa 
whither they had Jong ago spread from the East. The Institute is providing Professor Sprixcrine with 
photosraphs of all aecessible Mss. of the great Arabic Collection of Indian fables known as Kalila and 
Dimuna. with a view to a complete edition thereot. and it is intended to track their history as tar as 
possible back to very early times in Eevpt and elsewhere. 

There is also bevun a comprehensive system of archives for the history and archaeology or the 
Nearer East. and the staff or the Tustitute is undertaking or co-cperating in the publication of documents 
in other collections which for financial or other reasons cannot be locally carried ont. Lhe Oriental 
Luscitute of the University of Chicago, « Beginning and a Program in Lhe American Journal of Semitic 
Languages NNXVITI. 233—328. with many illustrations. 

Morer gives an interesting report of his visit to America on the occasion of the Orientah-t Congress 
at Boston, when he insperted the magnificent collection- mide by Rewer for Boston and those or New 
Yeuk brought back by Lyruegor. aud was introduced to Breasrrp’s scheme (Jonmnal Asiatiyng NT. Ser. 
t. NVITT. 330—333). 

Se.lnE las written an excellent sketch of Eeyptology as a branch of knowledge and research. 
indicating its puipo-e and scope and its important contributions to other branches. fe not unjustly 
Claims for Germany. with especial reference to the work of Lersrvs. Brvasca and Exwayn. the chief share 
in its development since CHampottioy. but not without awarding a full measure of recognition to scholar- 
in all countries, among whom Maspero “a savant of the highest order” and Frixpers Perrir. whom 
ene can almost call the founder of Egyptian Archaeology” are especially prominent. Die Agyptologi«, 
4Zweck, Inhalt und Bedeutung dieser Wissenschaft und Deutschlands Anteil an ihrer Entwickelung (Der Alie 
Ovient 1921). 

Prerer reviews at some length Scnerrrer, Berliner Museumskrieg, the work of a popular writer who 
Wishes the Egyptian Museum and that of the Antiquities of the Nearer East at Berlin to exhibit only 
objects of art and to leave all the rest (including those which illustrate the civilisation and history) 
to special collections. Or. Lit-Zeit, XXV, 277—279. He has also reviewed Scuirer, Sinn und clufyaben 
des Berliner Ayyptischen Museums, tb. XXIV, 295—296. 

According to an article by G. Borrr, the Drovetti collection which constitutes the basis of the Turin 
galleries, was made in 1818—1820 at Thebes with seme acquisitions trom Abydos. Memphis and Tanah 
(ster: it had reached Leghorn by August 1820. A large uumber of the papyri. historical, magical ete. 
in fragments. are still inedited but have now been sorted: they belong, apparently, to the Twentieth 
Dynasty and were probably from Deir el-Medinah on the west bank of Thebes. La Collezione Drovetii € 
é papiri del r. Museo Egizio in Torino. in Rend. d. R. Ace. N. dei Lincei XXX. 128—135 and 148-149, 

Professor Peer has written upon some fallacious arguments in Archaeology, The Antiquity of Civilisation, 





heing a plea for some attempt to formulate the laws which should form the basis of archaeologival argument 
in Jowrnal VIIT, 5—12. 

Since 1896 Professor Capart has been at work ona very elaborate bibliography of all that concerns 
Ancient (Pharaonicy Egypt. At the end of 1914 it consisted of over 30.000 slips, classified by author's 
names; Dy 1920 he had rearranged them in order of subjects under more than a thousand headings, 
grouped however in Classes such a~ geoyraphy. history. aud rehgion. and when very large. subdivided chrono- 
Jogicully. Greek papyri and Coptic are outside the scope ot the undertaking and therefore are jnelided 
only in -pecial cases, This bibliography i+ deposited in the remarkably rich Egyptologieal library of the 
tpuseumn, Where df is continually being added to and impreved. a special assistant bemez emploved upon 
it, Subscribers are invited to share in the benefit. of the bibliography. and reterences will be supplied 
Tram it on payment of a small fee, This enterprise should prove very useful to others than its originator, 
(ne Biblioyraphie dev Enypte alneienne (loxtr. des Bulletins dela Cl des Lettres Acad, roy, de Belgique 1921, 
Pp. 537—S42. er, Aecyptns TTT. 194—196). Timay here be permitted to record ny debt to M. Caparc fer some 
Improvement= in methed in preparing the annual biblicgraphy tor the Journal. 

Roeper has given a biblocraphy or recent work dowu fo 1919 [gyptologie (1919) in Zeit d. Deutschen 
Morgenl, Gesell, LXXTV, 304—317. 

The Inder des Tomes XI—XX of the Annalee du Service deg datijdiiés de UEqupte, just isstied, 

a therongh piece of work which will be of the vreatesr value to students. cons isting of no Tess oe 
Dalifeen -epapate mdenes 
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During the last three years car Treasurer. Mr. WLR. Dawsox. la- kept the readers of the Asiucie 
Riveter informed ob recent activities or the Eeypt Laploration Society, Sir Ernest Booer. ete. by a 
“eries OF papers and review = of recent: English publications. 

The Cairo Scientific Journal, of wluch the fast number had appeared in 147. bas re-umed publication 
with vol, NX. The papers in at resard chieily economic problems, Au article by R. If. Forszs on the Sia 
Oasis (ih yy 1—8) has an interesting account or the method of cultivating gardens iu that lind of 
seunty water-supply and or its general economic condition, The present inhabitants of this ouce funou- 
“Oasis or Amun” number abeut 3000 ~ouls. 

Dr. Berecia’s compact aud excellent guide to the ancient and modern city of Alexandria. Alecandrea 
ad Aecypiam is now issued in an Euglish edition. The bibliveraphies attached to different -ections and 
to objects Gt special impurtauce i the museum are aun example of the thoroughnes- and utility uf the work. 

M. Joxver. chief engineer of the maritime works of Ezypt. has just published a memon. Le Port 
de suez civine an historical account of the port (dating originally from the 15th century) with plans 
fu its improvement. (Mem. pres. & la Soe. Sultanizh de Géographie Tome I. 1919.) 

Exuis reviews Ncuwarz. Kalahari, in which South Airican experience las suggested conclusions 
vegaiding the desiccation cor the Sahara and the histury of the Nile Valley. Ancient Egypt 1922, 27. 

Dr. ese, the Director of the Geological Survey of Egypt, wiites on the Egyptian Wilderness, country 
for the most part diftiewlt to explore and littl known even to the nomads, describing the several areas, 
the parallel ridges of Marit. the coastal dunes of the Delta, the -aud dunes of North Sinai, the longi- 
tudimal dunes ot the Eastern Desert; the character of the Westeru or Libyan desert of Egypt, the Oares, 
the Nile Valley. the Ma‘aza limestone plateau. the great antiquity ot Egyptian desert erosivu, erosion 
effects in the Red Sea hills. rain-erusion im achist country. the Red Sea aud ity associated gulis of Suez 
and A\yaba (these are probably net the result of a crack. but of erosion of an arched portion of the 
earth’s crust) and the industrial development of the Leyptian wilderness, Lhe Geographical Journal 
LVI, 249—276. 

SeucBarr reviews Lecriin, Louysor sans les Pharaons and Lacter. L'Eqypte Monumentale et Pitloresyue 
in Or, Lit-Zeit, NXNV, 150—151. A new work by Lacizr, A travers lu Haute Lgypte; nouvelles Notes de 
Voyage is reviewed by Catperini. deyyptus U1. 369. 

Miss W. 8. Busckuayn contributes tu Discovery (IT], 154—158) an article ou Fertility Rites in Modern 
LEqgvpt as practised among the women, G. X. Cor writes Notes de dialeciulogie arabe If, Technologie de 
la batellerie du Nil in Bull. Inst. Fr. @Areh. Or. NX. 45—87, aud Mosstri aud A\cpesrac. Quelques notes 
sur U Histoire de UEzbeh E:yptienne in Bull. de UIns‘. d' Egypte 111, 27—48. 

G. W. Merray’s paper on The Nilotie Languages lias been the subject ot further notes by the author 
and by FLW. Taomas in Wau NNT, uo, 109. 

MacMichaet, author ef The Tribes of Northern and Central Kordorin (1912) and ot Camel Brands 
used in Kordofin (1913) has now published A J/istory of the Arabs in the Sudan in two velumes. The 
tirst volume begins with an account of the non-Arab backgiound of peoples. especially the Nubians and 
inhabitants of Darfur, with some vocabularies of the Darfur tribes, and, proceeding to describe the 
penetration of the Sudan by the Arabs in the later Middle Ages. concludes with separate accounts of 
their existing tribes. The second volume consists chiey of translations ot and commentaries on the 
native historical and genealogical record-. Although, unrertunately, uone of these records aie of apy 
antiquity. owing probably to the jealous destruction of such ducumeuts by the Dervish rulers. they 
embody w certain amount of genuine tradition, Reviewed by J. W. Clrowroor] in Sudan Notes and 
Records V, 61—O04, 

Sudan Notes and Records V. uo, 1—2 contains several uvn-archdeological articles of interest to 
Egyptologists, such as Crowroor's on Wedding Customs in the Northern Sudan typ. 1—28). Mac MicHsrv'> 
on Pottery Making (Blue Niles (pp. 83—38). and Tuomas note of a remarkable passage in Ibn Batuta 
(quoted by Sir Sauce Baker) coucuiruing the burial of courtiers with a dead king. to illustrate Rersxer’s 


discoveries at Werma (p. 57). 
EXCAVATIONS AND EXPLORATIONS. 
Professor Wirprwasn les given to the AKademisches Kunstmuseum of Bonn ihe collectren ot 


photographic negatives taken by Eisexnonk some fitty years ago er inscriptions at Puilae. Edfu and 
Thebes, and in Nubia, as well as or papsyri im museums. ete, Ur, Li Zeit, NNV, 138. 
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Tn his report im the Comptes Itendus of the Académie des lnscriptions, 1921, 308—316. M. Licar 
informs us that he tas visited the temples under his charge mn Lower Nubia. The little: Roman temple 
at Tafah ba~ cullapred aud must be entirely rebuilt on another site, safe from the river. At Philae the 
zate of Hadrian has given way but can easily be reconstructed. At Aswan the great unfinished obelisk 
is being cleared by Lyeerpacn and already a leneth of 36 metres (110 feet) bas been exposed. greater 
than any hitherto known, At Thebes the sarcophagus of Hatzhepsut as queen-consort, discovered by 
Canien. has been lowered down the cliff by Baraize, and taken to the Cairo Museum. At Karnak thice 
columus vf the temple of Khuns must be repaired; Pitter. who has worked it Persia and Svria. has 
been appointed to the post left vacant by the lamented death of Lecrary. and the publication of the 
plau~ and of other architectural work is to be pushed torward: one new discovery has been made, of a 
ttatteaee and chambers of coustruction in the left hand tower of the ereat First Pylon. .\t Denderah. 
the Birth House has been completely cleared aud the plan of two colonnaded courts iu trout recovered: 
these had been razed to the ground and much of the material employed in building w Christian ba-iliea 
at the ide: the positions, however. of both wally aud columns can be restured trein the architect's 
oliginal markings on the pavement. The roof of the temple was sloped to carry off storm-water to 
three gargoyles. Leresyre has been occupied with the memoir on the tomb of Peto-iris at Thnah. At 
Saqqarah the Director in consultation with Frern has decided to investigate successively the temples 
und approaches of all the royal pyramids. beginning with that of Teti, At the same time mastaba-tombs 
are to be investigated entire. not merely the tomb chapels: as a beginning the eastern and southern 
faces of the tomb of Kagemni have been cleared with most interesting results, The exterior is sculptured; 
the tomb-pit, twenty metres deep. leads to a decorated chamber in which the sarcophagus lay with 
remains of a rich funerary equipment. Many small tomb: ot the Middle Kingdom ulso with statues aud 
stelue have been laid bare in the process of clearing. \t Benha a tomb of a prie-t of the sacred faleon 
of \thribis of Greek period has been found, the great sarcophagus built into a solid mass of masonry 
vu the surface. From Tell-el-Yahudiyel a number of Jew ish stelae inscribed in Greek have been obtained 
of the age of Augustus. 

Tn a general account of Egyptian burial customs, Marro gives some particulars of the excavations 
of the Italian -Archaevlogical Mission under Scuraparerir in and about 1914 at Gau, Thebes aud 
Gebelein, and summarizes the results of bis own researches as anthropologist attached tu the Mission 
tor two veats, Les Neeropoles égyptiennes et les fouilles de la Alission Archévlogique itulienne in Annales de 
UUniversité de Grenoble XXXII, 399 —432. 

Meroé, Dr. LRetsyer returned to Eevpt on Jan, 21st 1922 to continue the excavations which his 
assistant Mr. Dexwamw had been carrying on at Kabushiya. The work on the southern and the northern 
groups of pyramids is now finished, and is well advanced on the western eroup, in the plain, Bu-ten 
Museum of Fine Arts. Bulletin XX. 24. 

‘Além. In the desert ten miles uorth of the pyramids ot Mervé®. two reservoirs. a later (2) well, 
the platform of a small temple entirely ruined, and a cemetery in which wre the remains of " laree 
rectangular structure Which may iark a tomb, .\ppisoy and Denuan, ‘dlem, a Meroitie site in Sudun 
Notes and Records V. 39—46. 


Faras. The -econd instalment of the results of the Oxford excavations of 1910—1912 with plaus 
and other illustrations. is preceded by a sketch of the history of Nubia from the Old to the New 
Kingdom, The finds of this period comprised a Nubian ~C-group” cemetery (dating between the Old 
and the Middle Kingdom), an Egyptian Fort of the Middle Kingdom, and several New Kingdom teniples 
includiny one tu llathor of Abeshek and the temple and post of Sehtep-eutér, built by Tut’ankh-aman. 
seme Egyptian inecriptivus come from further south at Serra and like those of Faras are published in 
inl, The complete records will be deposited in the -\shmvulean Mu-cum, Grirritu, Oxyord Excavations in 
Nubia in Liverpool Annals of Archaeolouy VIII, 65—104. 

Kubanieh. -\ lengthy review of Jeyger’s reports Friedhire von El-Kubanieh-Siid aud Eil-Kubanieh- 
Nord in the Denksehrifien ot the Vieuna Academy, Is by Navitie in Lee, Arehéolegiqune XIV. 15s, 

El-Kab. Having abeady descrtbed the walls of the town Somers Crarke cluborately 


describes the 


temple remaius., especially these of the twu great temples. that of Amenophis IL Wupingine on the ancient 


temple which was tebailt in the swite period. E’ Ads aad its Temples in Journal VULT. 16—40 
Thebes. In Mosseyai @Arte VIL 14, Scurapanence has described the excavation of the tomb of 
Khaw in 106, according tu the american Journal ef Archaeology XXV, 86. 
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The Lysptian expedition ot the Metropolitan Mescum ju 1920—21 inve-tieated a pyramid-platiorm 
or the Eleventh Taytastys caddeh Wixnuck had recognised mm 1914 beneath the cH@s in a valley behind 
the Ruamesseun, tovether with tombs of the same period. but obtained little result. the best find being 
three dine corfius and the well preserved New-Kingdom miuamiy of a charioteer. a loug-hearded foreiguer 
biried wath dus whip. But a great reward was obtained by the ingenious discovery ot the burial pits of 
two uteens of the Lleventh Dyuasty tene a aimere child named ~Cat™. beneath the pevement ot the 
Meuthotp temple at Deh el Bahari: these yielded the splendid sculptured and paiuted -arcoplagus of 
“Aaenhait. ber beantiutul wooden corn. seme necklaces aud vther remains, Wryrecs. in the Eyyptian 
Eepedinor 120—21, 29-53 (Lallesin tar Nov. 1921), with many illistrations. 

The sioer work of Node Gi. Dayins for the Tytns Memorial Fund was the copying of the temb cf 
Neterhotpe (No, 4), 2 amost interesting menunment. known to the early explorers but ues in very bad 
condition. It dates trom the reign cf Ay and is one er two tembs at Thebss sub-equent to Akhenaton 
Which show -tromedly the inthienee et Lis style Gb. pp, 19—28). 

Mix. pe Forser print. a Gutieus record of her visit to Thebes in dstu when objects were vifered 
to ler tather tor purcha-e by the dealer Epwin Ssuiu. which may have belunged to the great Hund uf 
royal mummies, A Reniniseence of a Lossibility in Ballecin ct the Metr. Mus. XVI. 192—193, 

The survey of Eeypt has determined accurately the azimuth for the axis of the temple of Kernak, 
muking the late Sir Nusman Locwyen’s theory concetning its iutention impossible. Ricnarps. Note on the 
Ave of the great temp'e of Ammon a: Karnak as determined by the Orientation of its Avis Survey of Egypt, 
Pauper No, 36). See Major Lyox’s note upou it in Journal VIL, 220, 

Balabish. Mr. Warxweteui’s memoir is reviewed by Peer in Discovery LIE 110-111, and by 
Wreszisext in Or, Lic-Zeiz, NNV. 33—34. 

Abydos. Work on two groups of graves or the First Dynasty connected with teyal tombs; the 
“Osireion” is attributed to the Middle Kingdean on the ground ef the materials used in it and 1 
vousidered to have been entirely subterranean bat above the water level of tho-e remote days. Peanie. 
Notes aud News in Ancient Eyupé 1922. 80-32. The burials, apparently of courtiers slain at the death 
of the king, are summarily described by Prot, Perrig in Man NNIT. No, 74. 

Tell eleAmarna. Superpored iluors in the houses, a workmen's village on a higher level untouched 
by white ants, aud dedications to Isis, Ammon and the Cod Shed. were among the principal results of 
the first season's work. Pret. Eveuvations ut Yell el-Aimarauw in Journal VIL. 169—18d. of id. in Mau NNI. 
No. St. In the second season the workimen’s village was thoroughly investigated. alsuy the house ot the 
vizier Nakut in the main city, a temple at Magy Qandil whieh was flim use in the Twentieth Dyuasty, 
and remains of a small palace at Hawata in which the queens figure and mune had been altered: to 
those of her eldest daughter. Woorrey, id. in Journal VITT, d8—S2. The fameus Maceneean putsherds 
are prominent in beth reports and appear te be truly cr the date of Akhenaton. 

Meir. Note of Dr. Brackuay’s work of 1920—21 on a tomb of Dynasty VI. Journal VIL. 216, 

Ahnas. .\ summary of finds with ebony statuettes and couflin of Peer. Perit. Discoveries at 
Herakleopolis in Ancient Equpé 1921, 65-69. 

Lisht. fhe New York excavation~ here were resumed aiter six years interval in 1920. at the 
pyramid ot \menemmes TI. clearing the remaining Western side. The burialphices of the princesses had 
been completely plundered out. The pyramid temple shows a change of plan and rediution et scale: 
blocks seulptared for the original scheme were used in foundations tor the later. presenting a serious 
problem. The building stune throughout wes hugely derived from mastabas of the Old Kingdom: within 
three centuries of its completion a thereugh plundering of the pyramid and its necropelis bean. aud 
a village sprang up which vielded to the excavator interesting objects and honse-plans, A] roundation 
deposit of the pyramid was found. ¢ plaque in it giving the pyramid a name different trom the usual 
one. Frasments were found with the names of king Khety of Dyn. IX and of Nhenzer who inay be 
tecibatel to Dyn. NEV. Mace in Ly:aqon’s report of the Eyuptian Expedition for 1020— 1921, yy. 5-19 
Gin Part JL of Bull. Metrop. Mus... New York, Nov. 1921). 

Memphis. \ careful restoration in colours by Baer ot Lhe Threne Room of Merenpiah discovered 
in 1917, is described by C.S. Foasnen] in the Mesewm Journal (Philadelphia. pp. 30—34. The building 
had been destroyed in a great conflagration, but the bed ef ashes and rubbs-h bad been Lert undistarbed,. 
preserving the walls to a considerable height. 

Alexandria. The latest report of the Museum by Dr. Barca is a substantial volume containing 
accounts uf excavations at the Serapeum and in the necropohs of Phares. Ulustrated with three plans 
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and seventeen large photographie plates of buildings, tombs and antupiities cappended is a catalogue ot 
the archaeological Hbrary which is of growing importance), Maun d'Alerandrie, Rapport sur la marche dit 
Service du Muse pendant Ulesercise 1919 —1920, 

A collection or fifty-four maps and plans of Alexandria ts published by Joxper. begiuning with 
oue from a Vatican Ms. ot Ptolemy of 1472. the next being of 1548, the next of 1570, atter which date 
they tolluw in quick succession to 1920. In the firat » Pompeys Pillar” appears us the sepuleheum Pompeii 
with a small building perched upon its wide capital! The city was then enclosed within strong walls. 
on the mainland. not extendive to the Ueptastudium. délas Historique de la Ville et des Ports d' Alevandy ie, 
THUILE. Wilting Commentaires sur U Atlas Historique, be~ides intere-ting notes on those here gathered tovether 
suggests many additions thet might be advantageou-ly made tu the collection, Ou pp. 66—71 he deals 
with the map of the submerged constructions on the noth of the island ot Pharos. ie disbelieves altogether 
in the existence of harbour-work- on that expored side, aud considers that the remarkalde remains disco- 
vered here are sufficiently explained by a pas-age in Josephus (Bell. Jud. LV, 644) which may mean that 
the island was completely surrounded by strong sea walls to defend it against the violence of the waves: 
thix is reviewed by Brecers (Bull. Soe. Arch, d’Alevandrie. 18, 883—54). who adimit~ the attractivenes. ot 
the explanation, 

Isthmus of Suez. In the continuation ot Lis Nofes. Cuipar writes on Moses Wells: Shi-hor. which 
he would identify with Shu: aud with Zaru asa city, not a river or canal: Tacasarta identified with 
Fayts; ~The Walls of the prince” (Anbu-heg) = Zaru. a very long but not very satisfactory section; 
he alo gives the plan of un Arab fortress enclosing two wells (modern Gismel-Cly~inia) uear Suez. and 
an interesting plan of the ruins of Tell el-Maskhitah (*Pithom™) a site new uniortunately much occupied 
by gardens and houses, and therefore difficult to explore. Bull. de UInst. Fr. XVILL. 167—197, 


PUBLICATION OF TEXTS. 

a. From sites in Eyupt &e. 

Philae. (mportant and caretul review by Sriecerper of W. Max Mtrren. Evyptoloyical Researches IIL, 
the bilingual Decrees of Philae in Or, Lit -Zeit. NNV. 308—310, 

Edfu. ‘he publication ot the temple begun many years ago by Rocaemosrers and interrupted by 
fu death in 1892 has been continued by Cuassrvar who Las now both completed the first volume by the 
issue of supplementary plates and a usetul mdex of titles of scenes. and at the same time finished the 
secoud volume of which be himself issued a first tascicule as far back as 1897. This completes the 
publication of the interior of the great block of chambers round the sanctuary as far as the second or 
Timer bypestyle: but an enormous amount of seulpture and inscriptions remains to be treated and 
apparently bardly any more material exists in the collections of squeezes im Paris. M, Cuassrxar. 
however, will continue the work as soon as opportunity occurs. Le Temple d' Edyou publié in extenso, 
tome If, 1897—1918—1920, 

Thebes. he Tomb of Antefoher by Davurs is reviewed by Wresziysxr in Or. Lit.-Zeit, XXV. 59—61, 
by Farina whe translates the harper’s songs. following Geny’s interpretation. in cleygyptus TTI. 103—108, 
and by Werigart in Jow nal Royal Asiatie Suc 1921, 602—608. 

Abydos. Stela or Dyn, NIN. found by Garsrane end now in Brussels. with Hytin of praise to 
Osiris. elaborately edited hy Sprecveers. La Stéle de Mat in Ree. de Trav. NNX{X. 113—144. 

Saqqarah. Mastaba (b. 2) or Ka-em-remt or the Pitth Dy uosiv. now iu Copenhagen except cone 
wall in the Catto Museum, completely edited in photographs and hand copies by Miss Mournsey, Le 
Mastaha Evyphen de la Glyptotheque Ny Carbherg, reviewed by Warezinsxr. Ur Lit-Zeit, XXV. 308. 

The great edition ot the Saqqgarah-Pyrumid-teat. by Serine. Die alkiayptischen Pyramidenterte nach 
den Papierabditichen und Photoyraphien des Berliner Museums neu Rerausgegehen und erldntert, has eon 
coutimied after a pause Gf twelve vears by the assue of the third volume with a prosper Fad 
te folios secon, The first two veliimes contained the cluborately res ised copies ot ie can le 
Thos. where they repectted cach ether. and references to the soiree. authorising restoration of Soaieee 
Pessages, Thanks to Amen fininelal help procured by Protessor Braeasiep and Dr. [uber eee 
pee ee loieds ere aud scholarly work could be proceeded with. on a less extensive sede indeed 
than Was originally intended, but its to be heped without ereat diminution or positive value. The new 


aud important correetions 
by the eueient tuscgibers), the description of the position and couditien of the 


velutue contains the eritieal apparatus for the text Gneliding notes of numerous 


iu-scliptions in detail on 


ho 
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the walls of the chamber~ anal passaees: and finely a most necessary and most convenient concordance 
of the yartous numbering. of text. and lines. a cording to Maspero’s edition. the wall-position. Scuack’+ 
yndex and Sern The pest vohune is to deal with the epigraphy of the texts. It would appear that 
translation and philologieal and other commentaries are still tar off. Ars longa, vita brevis. 


he Frou Museu. ete. 

Cairo. Transcript inte hieronlyphs and thorough analysis of a very important papyrus of account~ 
ef the royal bemsehold at Thebes iu Dyn. XTIL which has heen the subject of several -tudies in former 
years, ScHaner. Ede Keelannixhuch des kiniglichen Hofes aus der 18. Dynastie (Papyrus Boulag Nv. 18) in 
“ein ge Ay. Spe LN EL 51-88 aud 14*—244*, 

Geneva, Stela of the reizn of Nesostris TIT. of Ameny. Navitre. Meélanges publ. par la Soe. aucil. du 
Muxée 1922. pp. L—8: the stela of his son Si-satet at Bale was published by the same scholar in 1919 
adreh. Suisses Wanthropoluyie générale III. 200—205. 

Strasbourg. Transcupt of a Ramesside cstracon concerning the magical healing power of Torus 
which is referred to by Diodorus but is rarely mentioned on Egyptian monuments, Sprecenpera. Torus 
alg dAret in Zeit. 7. Ay Spr. LV UL, tu—71. 

Brussels. Review of Speneens. Le Papyrus de Nererrenpet by Wreszinsgi in Or. Lit.- Zeit, XXIV, 160. 

Copenhagen. Mi-. Moceyszx’s Inscriptions hisroglyphiques du Musée Nationale de Copenhague, 
reviewed by Wresginskr in Or. Lit.-Zeit. NXNIV. 207. 

London. The sixth part of Hieroglyphic Texts from Eyyptian Stelae, ete. in the British Museum con- 
taining fifty lithographic plates with descriptions by Hart. The momuments illustrated range from the 
Third Dynasty to the Nineteenth wud include the scenes and inseriptions of the mastaba of Uraren-Ptah 
of Dyn, V. fragments from Deir ¢el-Babari and stelae from Abydos. 

Stela 197 of the British Museum, belonvine to an official of the 1reizn of Sesustris Te is translated 
and discussed by Moret. Ou it Autef enumerates his own virtues displayed in the audienee-hall of the 
vizier under whom he held a principal post: it illustrates the Eeyptian ideal at that time tor the 
conduct of an officer of the court towards the various types of suppliant.. La Profession de foi Wun 
magistrat sous la Xin? Dynasiie in Cinguantenaire de UEcole pratique des Hautes Etudes pp. 73—sy. 





ec. Miscellaneous. 

Liuition with detailed commentary of a curious religious text found on a few monuments of the 
Twelfth, Eighteenth and Twenty-sixth Dynasties accompanying the Table of Offerings. It is a hymn to 
Nefertem and his flower cay was first pointed out by Professor Navittg) and was evidently to be 
recited during the performance of the ritual of effering-. Nees. Eta alter Gitcerhymans als Begleitert zur 
Opfertafel in Zeit. 7. Ag. Spr. UVTI. 92—120. 

Serue has begun an edition of sume funerary spells concerning the kuowledge of the souls of 
certain sacred places. They are found as a connected group on coffins of the Middle Kingdom and mest 
ot them survived in seme disorder as caps, 107—109 and 111—116 of the Book of the Dead. Thi- 
edition is the result of Serue’s study with tour pupils and collaborators: the portion now published 
Comprises a veneral title, found only in the Middle Kingdom +To know what Thoth Knows ot sate- 
euards (?), to Know each temple, and to be a spirit in the necropolis.” and the first four spells. vis: 
b. of D. cap. 115. the Spirits of On; a spell concerning the Spirits of the Newmoon festival, found only 
in M. K.: and B. of D. caps. 114. 116. the spirits of Hermopolis. Few of the M. K. cofiin texts are as 
yet available. but the spells vary greatly at diferent periods through corruption and cousequent changes, 
hence the apparatus eiticus and commentary are very elaborate. Die Spriiche siir dus Kennen der Seelen 
der heiliven Orte in Zeit. 7. Ag. Spr. UNL. 1—50. 

Tnscriptions of an official of Athiibis (2) on a very large scarab of lapis-lazuli. aud of a largo 
historical scarab of Tuthmo-is PV, Cuassinar, Ree. de Trav. NXNIX. 110. 

Stela of a eeneral Jemi of the Tferacleopolite period. who-e operations extended + frum Lower 
Nubia to Canopus,” Artes. The Story of an Euyyptian Politician in Arner. J. of Sem. Lang, NNXVITE. 55—62. 


d, Hieratie and Demotie. 
Hlieratie papyrus of the Roman period belonging to the series published in Lieprei’s Qee mon 
non fleurisse. elaborately publizhed by Sprieers. Un Papyrus runéraire de basse époque aur miuszex royaux 
du Cinguantenaire de Brurelles in Ree de Trav. XNNIX. 25—43. 
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Edition of 33 demotic text. trom muminy cartonave found at Ghieran aud Maszdola, tive dating 
from the pre-Ptolemaic ave. the rest from Philadelphus to Euergetes: their coudition is in general very 
poor, but the labour of editing Las been well rewarded by the novelty cf their contents. Sotras., Papyrus 
dénotiques de Lille. tome T, reviewed by Gripritn. Jowraal VIIT. 110—111;) Carpertns. Aegyptus TV. 


233-234. 
HISTORY, 


The veteran Nevptologist Wrepemasy has written a sy-temutie handbook. admirably compact. of the 
culture of Ancient Egypt with a few iNustrations. full bibliceraphical references aud index. all contained 
in aboat £50 paces; it should be most useful both to specialists and to others. Das Alte Agupten, review cd 
by Mi-s Merray in Ven NNUP No. 42 and by Picener in J. Hoy. Asiatic Soc, 1921. Gul. 

Capantr. Les Origines de la Civilisation Lauptienne is reviewed by Wreszinekrt in Or, Li'.-Zeit, NNVV. 
296. and by Zroinxen in L Anshropologie NNXT. 135—136. 

Prsnmce. Cronolugia Eyiziana verificata astronomicamente 1+ reviewed (untavenrably) by Rose. Or, Lit Zeit, 
NAV. 73, 

TLeumany-TLaver reviews Borcuarpr, Die Annalen und die zeitliche Festlequng des Alten Retches. con- 
tributing some coniirmatory evidence for his chronological system from the Ebers Calendar. Zar dltesten 
divyptischen Chronologie in Klio NVI. 200—202. 

Sayce. (he Date of the Middle Kupire in Ancient Evypt 1921, 102—103 (with note by the Editor), 
quotes two alabaster vases in the Louvre. one Gi which is of a form well known an Dyn. X. bearing 
respectively the names of Rimus, son of Sargon or Akkad, about 2800 n. c. and of Naram-Sin a little 
Jater; he also refers to a stela of a patesi Sargon of Assur in 2180 B.c.. who claims to have 
conquered Eevpt. 

Preper, who himself wiote a brief study of the pericd nearly twenty years ago, writes a long and 
importaut review of Wrin1. La Fin du Moyen Empire Egyptien in Or, Lit.- Zeit. XNV. 102 —109. Unhke 
Weint. he clings to the tragments of the Turin Papyrus as a trustworthy source fur the order of the 
reisns in this confused time. Ife believes that during mo-t of it Eeypt was divided into several kingdoms; 
and that the Turin papyrus represented. probably, the tradition of Lower Egypt, which if it took in 
the local kings, Antet, Sebekemsafi, ete.. of Thebe-, would have added them culy as un uppendix to the 
Lower Epyptian series; and show-~ that these Thebans do not occur in their proper chronclogicul place 
in the papyrus, fe. among the Sebekhotps of Dyn. NITL. Preper endeavours to put tovether the little 
that can be ascertained from the existing material regarding the history of the time. 

Writ. on the strength of Ganviner and Geony’s edition and version of the Carnarvon tablet in the 
Journal, reconsider: the pesitien of Kamo-, the war with the HWyk-os and the dyuasty of Avaris, Kanes 








de Thehes; les vois thrbains, lex Aviatiques én Equpte et la dynastie des Apopi a la veille du Nouvel Empire 
in Cingnantenaive de Ec, prod. Hautes Etudes 25—11. 

Gacinine. Ley Fils Royanx de Kouch et le personnel administratis de U' Ethiopie in Ree, de Trav. XXXIN, 
179— 237. supplements Professor Reiwen’s article in Jow nal VI from his large bibliographical colfections 
(one viceroy. Peer TT. is added as No. 19 on doubttiul authority, in the reign ot Ramesses TV, and at 
the end in Dyn, NNEP a certain Osorkon~ankh. who seems to have been viceroy). and criticises and 
amplifies Retxeres paper iv mununy directions. 

Surin las written an napertant paper en AkKhenaton in which he argues that 

1. Tn the New Kingdom there was a very distinct tendency to reduce the old multiplicity ot gods 
originating chietly from local fetish worships) to a few types of cosmic deities or of deities connected 
with the tamily ot Osiris tn the Helispolitan Ennead: Amenhotp PV crowned the movement by combining 
the powers of all in the Sun-eed. The carteuches of Aten occur in two forms; the older one must cs 
translated TLiveth Re'-Pforas of the two horizous, who reyoices in the horizon. in his uame as Shu. which 
1s Aten: the later one adepted soon aiter Akhenatomws cighth year, runs: Liveth Re° the ruler of 
the two horizons. who reyices in the iorizon, im has mame as Father of Re who hath come (back) as Aten.” 

2 The celebration of a Jubilee by Akhenaton. apparently before his seventh vear, aerees with 
other evidence to shes that he was net a child at his accession, Probably he was not fete fini 48 years 
old when he died The miunoy that was tound im his coftin at Thebes wccotapanied by other Felis 
saved frome tis family tetab at EP Amarna. seems to be or some Veune person luried before the antl 
veeroot lias rerun Dertrage sur Geschichte Aaeunpids IV iu Necks ichten of the f.ottingen Ges, d. Wissensch. 
Phil Hist, WL} 1922. 101--150. 
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PNcrnpac points oat that the tithes of the prince Pre “messeCnebavebsn) on his sareuplagus 
trom Heracleopolis indicate that he was heir te the throne, Probably he was the son and heir of Nethos I 
Who wie eventuaily replaced by Ramesses LL. Die Sareaphugas of Pa-Ramessn in Ancient Eyqyp! 1922, 9—13. 

SPIRO REED EG paints out thot Petosiris the high priest of Thoth at Hermopolis. whose beantitul 
slaine and tomb were excavated in 1920 by Lerinver. may with ereat probability be identified with 
Petosuis the plalosepher mentioned by Pliny aud other Creek and Roman writers, The tomb belongs 
approsimitely to the time of Alesatmder and was au object af Grex o-Feyptian pilerimace in the second 
eentary noe. when the cult of the wise men Tmuthes and Aimenophis also came into prominence. The 
philosupher is sank to have Lived under Kine Nechepsos, 0 ho may have been cue ot the petty kings at 
the end of the Persian rule and mot the Nechepso. who appears amone the founders or Dyn, NNVTI. 
Petosinis or Hertepolis evidently hed a good slare in welcoming the Greek -deliverers and naturally 
his memory weuld have been honoured by them, Tt is to be hoped that the dull publication cf the tumb 
May give further eyidence or his personality aud career, Eive nene Spur des Avtrolugen Petosiris in 
Siteungsherichte 1922. 3 Gi the Hemdelbere Academy. 

The same scholar discusses the relationship or the three texts of the decreos of Resetta and Canopus. 
aud conclades that the substance of the decrees was pechably tert prope-ed by the priests in demutic. 
Int that they were dratted jointly by a Greek and a native pricst: therearter the Greck was the 
leading text, but the three versions are by no means literal translatious of it, each havme point. ot 
difference trom both ot the others. Das Verkidinis der griechischen nad iuypischen Tecte in den nweivprachigen 
Dekveten von Rosetta unl Kanopus Papyrus Inst. Heidcllhery. Seheist 5), Tle finds in a Serapeum-stela 
copied for Revirnect, a date of the fifteenth sear of Prolemy NT. + while he wa with the army in 
Poremifin (Pelusiumi” Eta historisehes Datum aus der Zeit des Ptolenaios XI, Alevandros in Zeit, 7. aly, 
Spr. EVIL, 69: and translates the inscriptions on a statue irom Denderahk of Pamenches. who was 
probally governor (episitategus) of the Thebais and high priest of many divinities in the time ot 
Auguste, adding a list ot Prolemaic and Reman stretegi known hitherto trom Eevptian texts. Der 


Stratege Pamenches. th, $8—92. 
FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


Gremarn gives a digest of the main points of Enrior Sairn’s theory that invention deos not repeat 
itself, Tyypt especially being the heane ot inventions which spread over the world. with critical remarks 
and further ilustratious. Les ihéories de la Civilisation précolumbienue €¢ les théorics WENiot Smith in 
LL Anthropologie XXXII, 98—128. 

The late Professor Circrrripa-Renarenr. & propos of Capanr, Les Origines de ly Civilisation Lyyptienne, 
re-states his views on the races constituting the anjent Egyptians, distinguishing an Ethiopian population 
of Cpper Egypt from a Mediterranean-Libyan population of Lower Egypt: civilisation developed amour 
the Jatter, who represented the suuthermmost extension of the ancieut European ies. The Actual State 
of the Question of the most ancient Eoyptian Populations in Hurvard Arrican Studies JIT, 3—7. 

Europe. The first volume of Sir A.J. Evans. The Palace of Minos at Knossos. covers the apes ot 
habitation of Cnossus from the neohthice strata beneath the palaces — equal in depth to all the subsequent 
deposits—down to the end ot the Middle Minoan which is contemporary with the Tykso~ peried in Rey pt. 
Two insaibed Eesptian objects are figured. namely the Middle Raingdom statuette of User im diorite 
with its dithenlt inscription, found in the palace ussecieted with potters of the second halt of Middle 
Minoan Ti—this is dixussed at p. 286 et seqy.s and the alabaster Hd of a large uneuent vase inscrtbed 
with the name of the Tfyksos king Seweserenee’-Khaan. abour 16538-—1700. belonging to the fir-t hilt 
of Middle Minoan TTT, and bearimy witness according to Sit Arthur to renewed intercourse of Crete 
and Egypt under Khyan’s settled rule (pp. 419 et seq. this intercourse probably having been conducted 
hugely by way of the ancient port of the Tsland ot Pharos (pp. 294 et seqy?: but -ee above p. 266 
Alexandria, Tacice’. The inthienee of Egypt at Cnossus is visible at the earliest Minoan period in 
the presence of a Pre-dynastic Egyptian stone vase at the junction of the neolithie and chaleohthie 
deposits: a meander pattern is found in Egyptian seals ot 
and NIT related to that on seals of the early Minoan period. and in the Twelfth Dynasty Middle 


the intermediate peried between Dan. VI 


Minoan If ware i+ found in Egypt corresponding to the discovery ti Crete of the above-mentioned 


1 Houarta. however. in a review in the Geographical Journal LX, 220—221. doubt- the possibility 


of the remains discovered on the north of the island representing a barber. 
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syptian Staiuette. The dating of the wondertul civilisation of Cnossus at present depends motindy on 





yptian synehronismes. 

Thane reviews Uazzmaxis. Tylissus & Uépoyue minoenne in Journal VET, 108—109. 

Qn a famous fydria of the -ixth century from Caere there is a lively representation of the 
Hercales-Busiris legend. the figures and dress showing direct acquaintance with Egypt. The master 1 ho 
painted it seems to have been iuspired too in part by representations upon Egyptian temples in which 
the Pharaoh carnes ctt to his war chariot a bundle of prisoners tucked under bis arm: in his version 
the Creek artist ot course turns the tables upon the Egyptians. Two exumples of the Egyptian motit 
are floured to illustrate the point. one from the sculptures of Sethos Tat Karnak, the other trom a late 
/Macedonian?) fragment in Berlin, No, 3425. Marz. Zur Wiener Busivis-Vase in Jahi buch dD, Arch. Inst. 
XNXVIL 11-14. 

The Etrascan text on linen bandages ef an Egyptian mummy is the subject of elaborate investigation 
by Larres. Saggio di traduzione delle bende efrusche di Ayram in Rendic. d. Ace. det Lincei. Ser. V. vol, 80. 

Isipore Leyy learnedly traces the influence of the Egyption goddess Ma‘at on the early TWellenistic 
conceptions ot Dike, and of the twin Ma‘ts, n-3Z‘ty in Egyptian. Nm‘ty in the Aramaic inscription ot 
the Carpentras stela Qvhich he would as-ign to the early Ptolemaic aye). on the Nemesis cuddesses: 
and considers that the Pheenicians resident in Egypt at a somewhat earlier date, by some curious 
preference. adepted into their names that of the rare Egyptian god Shesm. Divini‘és Egyptiennes chez 
les Grees et les Sémites in Cinguantenaire de UEe. pr. des Hautes Etudes. 271—288. 

Asia. De Morcay coutributes to L’Anthropologie a long. illustrated. study of prehistoric and early 
Reypt. De Uhutuence asiatique sur UArrique & Uorigine de la Civilisation égyptienne. comparing e-pecially 
the early productions of Elam: in regard to the people, palaeoliths. neolithic products, language, writing, 
pottery. L’Anthy, NNN. 185—238. art, the cylindrical seal. architecture if, 425-168. agriculture. fauna. 
metals. deities. burials. chronology ib, XXXII, 39—65. The conclusion is that the civilisation of Egypt 
was brought from Asia by Sumero-Accadian invaders who found the country in a purely neolithic 
stave and introduced the use of metal-. establishing their own kingdom in Lower Egypt. The natives 
eventually turned on their teachers and, proceeding from Upper Egypt. drove them out and united the 
Two Lands. 

Laycpon writes on The Early Chronology of Sumer and Egypt and the similarities in their culture, 
Arauing that Naram-Sin 2793 x. c. borrowed his s\-tem of dating by events from FEeyypt in the time 
ci the Second Dynasty. he ebtains a =ynchrouism fromm which the date of Menes may be placed about 
3000 B. c. The exceptionally artistic sculpture of Naram-sin also suggests a special connexion with 
Reypt at that time, but Magan and Melubhba. which he conynered and the names of which were later 
apphed to Egypt und Ethiopia. in those days were Incated on the Persian Cadf. The prehistoric art of 
Veypt shows remarkable points ef contact with that of early Sumeria. especially in the design found 
on palettes of a tree between two animals, The kniie-handle of Gebel el-“Arak ha- many points of contact, 
the hero (not Gilewmish. however) in Sumerian dress who dominates two lions, the two dogs watching 
him like those who watch Etana, Laxepon also finds equivalents in Sumerian pictographs ior some at 
the pottery marks rom the Royal Tombs at Abydos. This paper displays the enormous advauce made 
as to the chronology and the succession of the carly dynasties of Babylonia through recent finds of 
h-t» of kings. Journal VIT, 133—153. 

Reeent discoveries have thrown new Light ou the myth of Marduk. -\shur in Assvria was the 
Marduk of Babylonia and te Marduk was attached an epithet Asari, The Taé-column of Osiris may be 
connected with the sacred cedar (2) of Ashur in the winged disk which 15 represented on Assyrian seals 
and sculptures. The common source of Ashur-Marduk and Osiris may pethip- be sought in Syria. Sronxgy 
Sarin. The Relation of Marduk, Ashur and Osiris in Journal VITT. 41—44. 

Adana. Large black granite statuette of “the nurse Sat-snefruy” found abont 1882. FEE. Wiryreck], 
dn Evyptian Statuetle yrom Asia Minor (with figure: in Bull. Mecrop. Mus. XVI. 208—210. : 





Carchemish, In Carchemish, Report on the excavations at Jerablus on hehalf of the British Musenm, 
Part Il. The Town Derences, Mr. Woorrey consider~ that the foundation of the city in neolithic times 
belonged to a different race trom the Tlittites. The Tlittites came in with the Bronze Age when pottery 
wats omeade on the wheel, not later than 1759 8.c. and probably much earlier. Tu them is due a can 
wall ronnd the e:tadel, attributed to the ~ Early Hittite’ period. The + Middle Tittite’ period saw the 
enelosed area vastly enlarged and much sculpture and inscription added, it lasted to about 1200 pn. ec. 


shen a Hood or invaders frem the uerth overwhelmed it The Toute WWittite’’ period is aterm intended 
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to cover the whole time trom the rebuilding of Carchemush to its destruction by Nebuchadnezzar in 
HOk Boe. Down to 1200 it had presumably been subject to the Hittite Empire centred at Pteria on the 
Hals~. Thereatter it was independent of Asia Minor. though finally more or Jess subject to Assyria and 
Reypt. The Reyptian held upon it was brier, beginning with Nechy aud ending with Apries:; Mr. Wooitey 
wad bis companions however found clear traces of this occupation i sealing. of Necho and a seal of 
Apries: aud relies of the strigele which euded it. iu a Greek bronze slield. a ereave. and many bronze 
werpow tieads all of which seem to be exactly dated thereby to the vear 604. 

Kadesh (Tell Nebi Mendi). In his excavatious Pézanp has discovered a stela with a figure of Setho- L 
berore a mate divinity. Compres Rendus ot the Académie de> Inscriptions 1921. 303. 

Byblos. Thi- muportant traling cvlouy of the Evy ptians on the Phoenician cuast is being explored 
bs M. Monipa for the Preuch Government, In Syria If. 203--264. Bydlos et U Evypte. Menter gives a briet 
account of the importance of the place for the trade in sprnce-weod ete... and of the Egyptian remalus 
found im and betore 1919; this is all more tully stated with copies of the inscriptions of Tuthmo-sis Tit 
ref. also Woottey. The Eyyptian Tenple at Bydlos in Journal VIF. 200). ote. in the Lectre de M. Montet 
& M. Clermont-Gannuean in Comptes Rendus 1921, 158—16s. This excavations began on Oetuber 20th 1921 
aud resulted in the di~cuvery of treogments of alabaster vase: of Mycerinus and Unis and of statues, 
C. R. pp. 382. 363. ct. Syria IL. 333—334. According to special intormation trom M. Moyter these object- 
come from the ruins of a Phoenician, not an Egyptian. temple. Aegyptus DL. 104. [The -eylndre d’époque 
thinite,” exhibited at the Louvie to a gathering of Egyptologists, was generally agreed to belong tu 
a later period.] 

Sidon, A cemetery of rock-cut vraves ut Karr el-gurrah «two hours drive to the east of Sidon) 
yielded pottery including a» Tell-el-Yahudieh™ vase. ae well as a plain amethyst ~carab and a small 
limestone scarab engraved with syro-Egyptian design, Conrenac. Mission archéologijue & Sidon (1914) in 
Syria I, esp. pp. 126—129, 

Megiddo. It is announced that Mr, Rockefeller las given 60.000 dollars fur the excavation of this 
site, Or. Lit -Zeit. NNIV. 279. 

Askalon. -\ccordiny tu Picfesor Gansraya’s report. The Excavations at Askalon in Pal. Expl. P. 
Qu. St, 1922. 112-119, the work has uot yet reached important remains eather than Meslem aud Roman, 
Cf. Syria II. 79. 

Prsenes and Newserry publish A cylindrical seal inscribed in hieroglyphic and cuneiform in the evilection 
of the Earl of Carnarvon in Journal VII, 196—199. of lapis lazuli, imperfect at both ends. inscribed wath 
a longitudinal column of old-Babylonian character~ parallel to a column of Egyptian hieroglyphic 
containing the name vf Amenenunes 1. ~ beloved of Uathor” Probably this may have been the Hathor 
of Byblos, but unhappily the break has carried away the eud of this as well ay of the cuneiform 
inscription in which only the name of the owner remains, 

Savex, New Light on the Early History of Bronze in Man XNXI. no, 97 states that according to a stola 
in Berlin. Sargon, a semi-independent governor of Syria under Babylonian control in b,c, 2180 conquered 
Egypt. which was ruled by Nubians at the time. 

The report of the German Oriental Society (Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschagt cu Berlin) 
no. 61 for December 1921. is full of matter of extraordinary interest. Besides an account by Asprae of 
the earliest states of the [shtar-temple at Assur. it contains a ~ketch by Forrer of the languaces. listory. 
culture and religious of the Hittite Empire in Asia Minor with its numerous provinces a> revealed bs 
the tablets of Boghaz-Keui. The widowed queen of Tut—‘ankh-amtn sought a husband winong the sons 
of the Hittite king Subbiluliumas: one was sent to Egypt but was murdered on the way by Eeyptians 
of high rauk. Thice reigns later, the battle of Kadesh was a defeat for Ramesses TL at the bland cf 
ALuw uttallig: but the greatest event in the reigu of the next king Hattusilig HE. ard one orten reterred 
to in the Hittite correspondence, was the treaty of alliance which be made with Ramesses. The picture 
ot the Ilittite rulers and of their relations to the people is a pleasing che: of a humane disposition and 
very pious to the gods. they respected truth. giving credit tor successes to the real authors aud on 
occasion confessing their own erru:s and defeats, Earlier. in a time of Hittite w eakness from 1700 to 
1500 B.C., the Empire of Hanigalbat grew up, embracing the countries from Asia to Armenia. and at 
its culmination, mistress of all nearer Asia. The Tyk-os conquest of Egypt presumably proceeded from 
the western er Nyrian halt of thix Empire, of which portion Halab ¢Meppuy was the capital 


Fa 


Breasten's, The Earliest Internationalsm i reviewed by Exits in Ancient Lyypé 1922, 


Sivpvey Swan argues that Kizzuwadna. a state on the sea coast and burdering un the lands of the 
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Uttites and the Tlarrt of Maitanni. moist have included the port of Tatsus, and probably ts identical 
with the land wamed Kude by the Ee, ptraus. Avzcuwadna and Kode in Journal VIE. 45-47. 

In Varkoademos. tase. 1. Acinan illustrates the sigus and words on the famous biimeuel silver boss 
with a marvellous asscmblase and comparison of words gathered trom all kinds ot sources. 

Paroy las published part L of the tuurth velume of Eyyptian Lecords of Travel in Western Asia, 
ccontimiation ot his laborious werk, dealing in minute detail with the Stela of Victory ot LTuthmiosi- 11 
end bis great eeceraphical Lets at Karnak. 

Nevsox, The Bactle o¢ Mejiddo is reviewed by Wees in Or. Lit.-Zeit, XNV. 348—344. 

Beuse. Some Notes on the Batile of Kadesh in Journal VIT, 191—195 is a eritivism by an army -cliiver 
of some points in Breasiep’s interpretation of the narrowly avoided disaster to the Fey ptian army which 
Ramesses ID was wout to celebrate on the walls of his temple-. 

Atinax, on philological and other ground~, learnedly upheld~ a theory that Phoenicia trom very 
eutly times wa+ a centre ot Aegean rather than of Semitic culture. Ts Semitism. which had little influence 
on the Greek vocubulary. dates trem or after 1200 B.c., Phénicieas; reviewed ly Potrirn in Syria 1. 
329—332, Wer. Sr la dissémination yéoaraphique du nom de peuple duns le monde E é0-asianijue in 
Syria TY. 27—40 would connect together the hieroglyphic names Qery, Qiryesh = Cilicia or perlaps 
Citcesium. aud Qeryemesh. ie. Carchemish, and other names outside hieroglyphic record-. as bearing 
Witness to the spread of a people. and finds other gioups of names in the region of Asia Minor and 
the Aevean, According to the same scholar, Phéniciens, Eyéens et Hellenes dans la Mediterranée prinitive, 
ib. LT, 120-144, the early application of the Greck term Phoenicia extended to the Aegean and the 
north and east coasts of the Levant. its significance in the course of time teuding eastward aud becomine 
more limited. Corresponding to this vague Phoenicia of the Greeks was the name Keftiu amoung the 
Egyptians: hence the use of the hieroglyphic mame INeftin to correspond to Phoenicia in the bilingual 
decree vf Canopus. The vations names of the Peoples of the Sea are to be identilied with My siaus, 
Dardanians. Lium 2). Ciacia, Lycians or Lycavnians. Sardis, Oassassios., Sagalassos or Sikel-. Tarsus, 
Avhaeeus. Danai. Cretans and Tenerians. For the Peoples of the Sea and especially the Achaean~. see 
his communication to the Jovrnal Asiatique. NI. Sér.. t. NIX. 141-144. Woorrey. La Phénicie et les peuples 
éyéens in Syria If. 177—194, studying the pottery, &e. of Phoenicia from specimens in the museum of 
the American college at Beyrut. publishes several examples resembling tho-e tound occasionally as foreign 
importations in Eevptian tombs. He concludes that the pre-Iellenic culture cr the Aegean was clorely 
connected with thot of the interior of Asia Minor (ifittite): far from Syria being a great centre of 
Asiatic-Mincan power between the 25th and the 12th century, as viewed by Acrray, the Aegean urflueuce 
there was at that time feeble. while Syria was subject to Mesopotamia or to Eeypt. Arter 1200, when 
the Minoan and Iittite centres were destroyed, the iniluence of Asta Minor or the isles bevan to be 
serious in Phoenicia, and the adventurous traders and navigators of Phoenicia became the representatir es 
to the later Greek~ of those older civilisations. See also bis interesting paper. Asia Minor, Syria and the 
dAeyeuns in Liverpool Annals 1X. 41—d6. 

Puyinras-\vams contributes a paper on Hittite and Trojan Allies to Bulletin no.1 ot the British 
School or Archaecloey in Jerusalem. pp. 83—7 comparing names in the Tomeric cataloeue with those of 
the contederacy avainst Ramesses If. 

Waiunis Nile and Jordan ix reviewed in Aneient Fyypt 1921, 115, by Peer in Liverpool Annals 1X, 
37—59 and by S.A. Crook] in P.. F. Quarterly Statement 1921, 146—147. 

Matton has brouszht out a work. Les He brenx en Euypte (Oréentalia no. 3) under the auspices of the 
Biblical Ventitical Tustitute. devoted to the sojonin in Egypt and the starting pomt of the kxodus. It 
is milly illustrated both from ancient monuments and Hteratures and from the moderu lite of Syria. 
Palestine and Egypt: and itmake- use of the hetest translations and discussious, amone which thusd of 
Di. Ganpien in the fowrnal are conspicuous, Reviewed by A. Clarorerr] in Aesypras ILE, 242, 

AL vou Ow's Joseph von Ayypien und Asenefh is condemned as a tautestie book by Morrer. Or. Lit.- 
Zeit, NNV, 148 —149. 

Mace. Phe Induence of Equpt oa Hebron Literature in Liveryool dunaly 1X, 3-28, areues that the 
Isriewd. didactic amd prophetic literature of Egypt exercised a considerable amtuence on Hebrew Writings, 
Pein in a small brochure has publiched a lecture entitled The Stains of the Jews in Spi 


tellowing the bues et his £gup: and Inaely it records the discovery of Jone but traementary Aramaic 
: s le y Aram: 


aw bipttons tod tomb near Oxyilynels aud tragment= of eady Hebrew pepsi 
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Mi-s Eekexstems. «omember ot Flinders Perrie’s expedition of 1905-1806 has writen A History 
of Sinai (S. PLC. IN.) emphasizing the early moon-worship at the mines and placing the Mountains of 
the Law at Serabit el Nhadim: reviewed by Enrm in dAneient Eyypt 1922. 28. 

Briston, Les plus vieilles inscriptions cananéeanes in Rev. Archévlogique XIV. 49—S80. discusses the 
ancient Sinai inscriptions as belonging to a Canaanite dialect closely allied to the Hebrew of the 
ancient settlers in Goshen. sume orf the signs being apparently borrowed from Egyptian hieroglyph-. 
From ansctiptious teund in Exypt by Perrm and Daressy, he concludes that the Eevpto-Canaanite 
alphabet had two form-. but rurther removed trom the ideographie original than that used in Sinai. 
Bissing. Die Datierung der Petrieschen Sinai-Inschriften (Sitzingsberichte of the Bavarian Academy. 1920, 
Yth AbhS reviewed the question of the age of the juscription- in the light of the works of Perris, 
GarpINer. Serie. Errer and Bacer. He considered that they dated later than 1500. being neither of 
the Twelfth Dynasty nor Uyksos. and some ot the monuments on which they occurred clearly belonged 
tu the New Kingdom. He -aw no reason te connect them with the Kenites, nor to associate with them 
the juscription on a woolen pes trom Kahun: reviewed by Pieper. Or, Lit-Zeit, XXV, 312—315. 
Errer. Die Keuitischen Weihinschriften der Hyksoszeit im Berghauyebiet der Sinaihalbinsel ix reviewed by 
Ranke. Or. Lit.-Zeit, NNIV. 297—2y9. Jb. 241, Scunemper. Die neuentdeckte Sinaischrift i~ inclined to place 
these inscriptions after Dvn. NX and not before the tenth century B.C. partly on historical grounds. 
Tu his view they were inscribed by barbaric chiefs, probably Philistines. and he begs for the publication 
of the Cretan cursive writing. IZ, XXV, 147—148, Bissixc. Oyfener Brief an den Herausgeber points out 
that his own views in Die Datierung are on the same lives a> Scayemer’s. but he now admits the 
possibility of squatting -tatues belonging to the Middle Kingdom. Katryga al-o writes on the origin of 
alphabetic writing. Der Ursprung der Buchstabenschrist, Klio XVI. 302—31%. 

Cowrry, Jewish Documents of the Time of Ezra ix reviewed by Pozxdxsxr in Or. Lit.-Zeit, XXIV. 
308—305. Gairow publishes two Persian Aramaic papy1i found at Saqqarah by Query in 1913 and 1917, 
the one giving interesting transcripts of Egyptian name>. Harkhebi, Naline-ése (?) Wahepre’, Nitertais. 
Prammetik. ete. the other an indication of a -eparate Asiatic Colony at Memphi-~. Fregments de Papyrus 
araméens provenants de Memphis in Journal Asiatigue, XT Ser.. T. XVIIL, 56—64. 

Pucnen (P. E. F. Qu. Si, 1921, 139). describing a Philistine coin from Lahish. draws attention also 
to a remarkable theory of M. Crermoxr-Gayseac that the trading community of Syene of the fitth 
and tourth centuries B. C. issued a silver coinage, imitatipg \theuiau tetradrachms but with Phoe- 
nivian inscriptions. 

CrermMont-Ganneat’s Les Nabatéens en Eyypte ix commented ou in Syria 1. 168 aud American Journal 
of Archaeology XXV, 86. 

Africa, Vou Luscuay in Zeits, f. Ethnologie 1920'21. 427—430 print. Die Auypter und ihre libyschen 
Nachbarn, part of a lecture given by Mézrer shortly before his death, giving a summary of his views 
on the population of Libya in ancient times. The original brown Tehenu race, having many sigus of 
affinity to the early Egyptians, were invaded from Europe (2) by the blonde Tembhu at the time ot the 
Old Kingdom, and from the south by a dark race, causing great disturbances in Africa, With the 
movements of the Peoples of the Sea in the reign of Merneptah new names appear, the chief bene the 
Mashuash or Maxyes akin to the Tehbenu. and the Libyans akin to the blonde Temhu, The tribal 
names derived by Herodotus from Cyrene can be paralleled in Egyptian inscriptions, Of modern races. 
the Guanches of the Canary Islands were the purest repre-entatives of the ancient inhabitants of Libya: 
in embalming the body they show a remarkable parallel to Egyptian practice. Morrer sugyest~ that it 


was in a salt tract of the Libyan desert that mummuification first began to be practi-ed and that it 


spread thence among the allied populations on both sides. 
In Aegyptus ITT, 59—685 Pairony writes Ancora dei pretesi Libi biondi and ib, 156—167 Barroceisr 


of the Tripoli Museum on Quali erano i caraitert: somatic degli antichi Libi? iMustrating bis article from 


Egyptian sculpture, Roman mosaics ete. 
Jcexxer points out that negroid features do not appear in the general population of either Egypt 


or Nubia in early times, though isolated examples may exhibit them. In ihe Old Kingdom the dark 


colour of the Nubian is occasionally seen, but never the features of the negro, Tt is with the deeper 


penetration of .\vica under the New Kingdom that contact with the negro was established, and their 


very marked features were then accepted as typical of the routherner> or nei, The pirst appearance of 
the Negroes in History in Journal VII. 121—182, a translation of Das erste duftreten der Nener in der 


Geschichte in the Abnenach of the Vienna Academy 1920. 
Journ. of Egyt. Arch, yur 39 
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Jusker, uuu elaberate study of the small handled jugs ete. ot black punctured ware and then 
allies found in Egyptian graves at Tell-el-Yahtdieh and el-ewhere. also in Nubia, Palestine and @yprus. 
heldly -eek~ their original home im the Kerma culture of Nubia. considering that they were introduced 
unto Evspt by the Nubian seldiery of the Ilyksus period. Der nudische Orspruny der sogenannten Tell-el- 
SJahudine-Vasen (Sitzh, Vienna Acad. 1921). 

Coxti Rosstxt tn an article. Egitio ed Ethiopia nei tempi antichi e nellete di mezzo (Aegyptus LIT. 1— 18). 
notes the probable visits of the Eevptiau~ to the coast of Abyssinia and Somahhund under the name ot 
Punt. a5 well az later Connexions. 

The late Prof. Grcureripa-Reaerent reviews Das. Rig-Vedie India. aud Mirra, Prehistoric Cultures and 


Races of India where Das would wWentify Punt with India, Punt e Pindia in Aeryptys U1. 35—38. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Many aeviews ui Navitre’s L'Evolution de la langue égyptienne et les langues sémitiynes have appeared, 
That or Meisnor. Zeit. f. Bingehorenen-Sprachen XY. 73—75. ix especially valuable as eiving the views vi 
au expert in African hinguages. He would place Egyptian in the Wamitic group. and believes that when 
the modern representatives of that group have been scientifically analysed and compared together, truitint 
Comparisons with Egyptian will be made: but as linguistic studies stand at present. he considers that 
the Semitic group offers the most useful working analogies tor -tudent- of Egyptian. M. Navitce 
replies courteously and vigorously. i4. XID. 72—76. Other reviews are by Graprow in Or.-Lit, Zeit, XXV, 
100—102; Farina in degyptus II, 224—229; Ore in Syria If. 76; A. Tf. SLavce] in J. P. ds. Soe, 1922. 
132—135. 

Drroroy ha~ written for his studeuts at the Institut Catholique de Paris an adimuable erammur. 
thoronghly scieutific aud up to date. Cours de grammaire écyptienne with well chosen examples and an 
index that serves as a glossary, Hi- excclHlent autograph has unfortunately been il-reproduced by a cheap 
process. no doubt to meet the times. and the result is very trying to the eves. 

Mercer’~ tran-lation of Rozpen’s Short Eyyptian Grammar i~ reviewed by Gus in Journal VII, 223; 
by FParixa in Aegyptus TI. 363. aud by Wrepemany in Or,-Lit. Zeit, NNV. 165—166. 

Serur’~ Der Nominalsatz ia Agyptischen und Koptischen ix reviewed by Wirpemays in Or, Lit.-Zeit, 
AXLV, 159, 

Conen, fullowing Pragroncs’ analysis of the suffixes in the imperfect tense of Galla (Quore or less 
shared by other languages of the Cushite group) as themselves consisting ef an oviginal verbal root with 
prelixes and suffixes, suggests a similar origin tor the ending~ or the ~ pseudo-participle.” this he offers 
as an alternative to the current explanation of them (due to Enstas) according to which they were derived 
fiom the endime~ of the original Semitic perfect. Sur la Forme verbale égyptienne dite  pseudo-participe™ 
in Méa.de la Soc. de Linguistiqnue de Paris XXII. 242—246. 

Garpixer derives the relative forms of the verb from a passive participle. The Relative fourm in 
Eyuptian in the light of comparative syntax in Phileloyica L (1921), 1—14. ‘ 

NAVILLE studies some uses of the auxiliary yr “do,” Etudes Grammaticales IV. in Rec, de Trav. 
NXATX 1—10. 

Jéqurer has many mgenious remarks on words beginning with m which he treats as identical with 


the well-known preposition, Le préraxe iN dans les noms d objets du Moyen Empire in Rec, de Trav. XXXIX 
145—154. 


Barrston~ La Langue étrusyue dialecte de UCancien Egyptien 1s reviewed uutavourably by Terese, 


Or, Lit.Zeit, XNUV. 157. and condemned by Farina, vTt i+ clear that (the author) kuows neither Exy ptian 
nor Etruscan.” deyupius LT, 363. y 


Monier poitets out that the sign Ges. an oval basiu containine the water hue. used for the name 


of Atmmon from the time ot the Libyan dynasties cuw ards. represents the Berber word amdn. * water” 


Which coincides with the pronunciation of the mane of the Reyptian cod at the period: le notes several 
words in Libyan and Eesption of common origin. and some that are berrewed im ] 
rom Libyan. wleyptisch-Libysches in Ov, Lit-Zeit, XXIV. 193 —197, 

Meroitic. Merisnur reviews the work that lias been done: 


tlissed with Nubian and fooks te the Eastern Hamitice 


ater times by Eeyptian 


he cuusiders that Mervitic cannot be 


lanenases for its ihistration, espechuly those of 
Abyssinia, Dee Sprache von Meroe in Zeit, f. Eingeborensn-Sprachen 1b, 1-—16 
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fhe proparation or the MS oor the Berlin Worterduch has reached ss. To save expeuse. texts not 
yet brought in te the collections are being utilived im extracts instead of en Sloe a- hitherto. Enway. 
Worterhuch der dguptischen Sprache m Berlin Acad. Sit2d. 1922, pp. NLVIT—-NLVITL. 

Beaman aud Cuavew the ultimate editors of the Worterbuch lave issued a small lyyptisches Hand- 
aorterbuch ata very moderate price. containing most of the common words in use down to the end of 
the New Kainedom: reviewed by Garpryre. Journal VIII, 109—110. 

Cinarow vives an eXtensive report ot Beper, da Lyyptian Hieroglyphic Dictionary of which » only 
ene Copy exists in Germany.” Or. Lit, Zeit. XXV, 203—209. 

Monire reviews Lexa. Beitriiye cum demotischen Wirterbuche aus dem Papyrus Insinger (1916), and mikes 
a geuth: protest against transcribing demotic into hieroglyphs. Or. Lit, Zeit, NXXNV. 149—150. 

spinGerperd’~ Koptisches Handwirterbuch i> valuable not only as a scientific index and supplement 
to Peyrus’s Lexicon Cuptionm but also as a rich collection or Egyptian origius for Coptic words. DEvatp 
traces many Eeyptian words into Coptie—imry.é ~ hoe.” “ts ~ sneeze,” d.t - viper hé.¢ ° arm-pit” thle 
masons “ef ct adze.’ gat Or mi excrement.” arse ~ must of Wine.” mdk.¢ ~ mortar for pounding.” psh 





sting.” shb, shy, * drink. ~ -walluw.” al-v meaning ~ plunge (?}.° Etymologies Coptes in Rec. de Trav. 
ANNIX. 155—177. 

Ges writes on The Enyptian word for “ short,” i.e. hw’. in Ree. de Trav, XNNIX. 101—104. “ To 
have recourse to in Eguptian. i.e. in.t m. ib. 1083-107 and 4 Note on the Vers wre. in the special sense 
‘spend all one’s time (dving:.” ib, 108—109. 

New readings of two words. rehti, rihw ~ baker” and sti * white (?) Nubian earth” both hitherto 
read knti. Dévacp. Deux mois mal lus in Ree. de Trav, XNNIX, 20—24. 

New instances of msn * harpoouer,” Seine. Miszellen in Zeit. f. ly. Spr. LVIT. 137-138. 

Serue gives a list of shortened names ending in y dating from the Old Kingdom. corresponding 
to the New Kingdom forms discussed by him previously. The abbreviation consists largely in the omis- 
sion of a divine or royal name: thus. both Khnemhotpe and Sobk-hotpe may be shortened to Hepy. Aur s- 
namen aur j in Zeit. f. Ay. Spr. LVIL. 77-78. 

Worms proposes to read as Herklufui » Horu~ protects me” the name usually read Herkhut. /owrnal 
Asiatique XI Sér.. XIX. 94—98. and ib, 136—137 even propore to interpret Amenhotp. Almosi similarly. 

Jkgcrer studies some passages in the Story of Sinuhe. Votes e¢ Remarques in Ree, de Trav, NNNINX. 
15—1%. 

Sortas discussus philologically at great length an interesting expression used in the demotic of the 
Canopus tablet for “not only ..... but abe.” which seems ty be rather violently invented to translate 
the Greek phraseology. © Non solum..... sed eam” en éayptien in Cinguantenaire de Uérole pratique des 


TWauies Etwley 9-24. 


PALAEOGRAPHY. 


Early forms of the hieroglyph for ~ night” (chiefly from the Pyramids. which are not a first rate 
source). prove that the object hanging trom the AA ~ky (or detached from it) is a steering puddle: 
the change in form tu a pendant star is not seen till late in Dyn, XIX. The ultimate couclusion is that 
to the Egyptians the idea of night was the falling of the sky on to the earth: at least, it is clear that 
the history of the sign gives no support to the deduction that the stars were hung from the -ky by 
strings. Marre Caarerer. Une des causes de Vohseurité nocturne d'uprés les idées des plus anciens Lgyptiens 
in Bull. de UInst. Fr. XVI. 21-31. 


om 
oy 


The supposed occurrence of 47 on a prehistoric vare in uot correct. Brsinc. Miszellen in Zeits. 7. «ly. 


| 
Spr. LVII, 137. 


& reads *h. not ?R, Seruz. ib, 137, 


Wirsaxy studies exhaustively the use of the determinatives of the speaking (or eating; mon and 
of the papyrus roll in the Pyramid Texts. showing their restricted employment in this early writins. 
Die Determinative des sprechenden Mannes und der Buchrolle in den Pyramidenterten in Zeiis. 7 1g. Spr. 
LVIT. 73-77. ’ 

Serum notes that in the long inscriptions on the statue of Zeho-p-~hed trom Athrrbis the sign of 


Pare : er De ‘ ee 
the evose or duck is used for * ands with” probably representing the Egyptian word ka’. Miszellen 


ib, 159, 
35—2 
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RELIGION. 


Articles relating to Egypt in Hastine’s Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. vol. XTT (reaching the 
end of the alphabet) are Transmigration (Egyptian) by Perrre on pp. 431—432. and Worship (Egyptian) 
on pp. 776—782 by Bracgemax. who divides his article under four heads:—1. The Daily Temple Liturey. 
(a long account). 2. Private Worship. 3. Unusual popular conceptions of Worship. 4. The Aton Cult of 
anenophis IV. 

Kesige’s article. Zur Deutung der iiguyptischen Gitier vom Standpunkt der vergleichenden Mytholoyie in 
the Intern. Archiv f. Ethnoyr. XXIV is reviewed by Zeniyer in L’ Anthropologie XXX, 379—380. 

Recent portion~ of Pacry-Wissowa’s Realencyclopiidie d. Klass. Aliertums contain very full articles 
by Roeper on Sarapis (83 columns) and Satis (goddess of Elephantiné, 13 columns). 

Roscugr’s Ausriihrliches Lexicon d. Grou. Rim. Mythologie, Lief. 80—81 completes the article on Thoth; 
the name and cult are treated by Prei~cuwany. but the remainder is supplied by Rozorr in 22 colums 
om the nature. mythology &c. of the god, basing Lis work on the collections made by Pirrscumany. A 
lony article on the goddess Thueris (30 columns) is entirely by Roeper. 

Professor Boyran of Dublin has written an important monograph on Thoth, the Hermes of Eyypt, a 
Study of some aspects of theological Thought in Ancient Egypt; the book is without illustrations but is based 
on very tull material. There is a good review of it by Kees in On Lit- Zeit, NAV. 347-348. 

Rese traces from the Pyramid Texts onwards the way in which Nut. a sky goddess. one of whose 
functions was to protect the dead king and receive him as a star into her bosom, naturally developed 
much further her funerary character. Iu the later renderings of early texts were introduced curious 
perversions of orthography, words and ideas. Painted on the lid of the coftin. the goddess becomes identi- 
fied with the lid: she becomes a general protectress of the dead and takes to herself the functions 
of other goddesses of this nature; from Tlathor she derives her well known connexion with the sycamore 
in which she provides food and drink. Die Entwickelung der Himmelsgotiin Nut zu einer Totengottheit, (Mut. 
d. Vorderas, (ies, 1922. 1). 

Wiedemann nutes instances of connection or identification of certain planets and stars with parti- 
cular deities, Zim altigyptischen Sternglauben in Archiv f. Religionswissenschaft XX, 230—232. 

Scuarrr has published translations of the principal hymns to the Sun, With introduction. notes and 
interesting ilustratious. -lyyptivcher Sonnenlieder, 

The idea thut the land traversed by the stars after -etting is a world turned upside down occurs 
in Ch. NCIX of the Book of the Dead. A different notion, a subterranean world in the form of an immense 
tunnel. avoided the necessity of standing upside down demanded by the other. Jrterrer. Le Monde a 
Tenvers et le monde souterrain in Ree. de Trav. XXXIX, 97—100. 

Guan discovers in the Pyramid Texts an allusion to the strange finger-numbering test of the de- 
ceased which was published by Grapow from Middle Kingdom coftin= and discussed by Nera, “Finger- 
numbering” in the Pyramid Texts in Zeit. f. Ag. Spr. LVI, 711—72. 

SPIEGELBERG puiuts out that the two decrees of Ammon in favour of Pinotem and his deceased wife 





Uskhon-. were mainly intended to safeguard the former and his family against the posible ill influences 
ot his wife’~ ghost. Das wahre Motiv des zugunsten der Prinzessin Nes-Chons erlassenen Dek etes dey Gottes 
Amon in Zeit, f. Ay. Spr. LNIT, 149-141. 

Keres writes a long artide on the peenliar ~telae, rounded above and tapering downwards, seen in 
lueroulyphic und other digures of the shrines of the kingdums of Upper and Lower Exypt. In the most 
detailed examples in early times. and commonly in the late period, they have a figure of a uraeus upon 
each: they form a pair before the temple and repre-ent the protecting gouii. The word: in which they 
eecur are senvé “house of the pain” aud yfrty ~ the two shrines: the former seems more pa ticularly 
to be the -Tiouse of the pair ot snake stones.” 7 the snake house.” Besides Re the sun god of Telio- 
polis, Min was especially connected with the + snake house,” and his temples at Ekinitm: and Cuptes 
were both named senut, Die Sehlangensteine und ihre Deziehungen zu den Reichsheiliytiimern in Zeit, Sf. dy. 
Spr. LVTT. 120—136. 

The daily rebirth of the -un from the -olar water- gave rise to a ceremonial practice of daily 
Washing at HeHopoli-s which spread thence over Egypt both in temple and funerary ritual, for the re- 
birth of the living king and of the dead man. Ancther imfuence. the Osirian idea of restoration of Hie 
by water (ibations and washing-) mingled with this solar doctrine as early as the Pyramid Texts. Brack- 
MAN, Sacramental Lleay and Csages in Ancient Eyypt in Ree, de Trav, XXNIN, 1478. The long paper 
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With Many tounslitions especially expounds the Osirian water doctrine aud its combination with the 
solar doctrine 

Power = Power or God" appears both in singular and plural as a kind of » genius” in demotic 
Hterature and in names of persons in the New Kingdom in the Hellenistic petied. Tt can he traced back 
to the New Kingdom ii the Necht, commonly translated ~ Giant” of the Story of the Doomed Prince. a-~ 
well as in a single proper name. This - Power” apparently lepre-euts an abstract divinity like Sia. 
“understanding.” and Meir.» Truth.” Spreceruerc. Die dyyptische Gotthett der Gotteskrayt in Zeit. 7. Ag, 
Spr. LN EL 145-148. 

Purmioke has followed up his paper, Vom gittlichen Fluidum nach éigyptischer Anschauung in which 
he held that the Aa wus the divine essence and power which exists also in man and can be communicated 
ike the electric fluid, by another in which he traces similar ideas among the early Christians. Die 
Gotteskrart der frithehristlichen Zeit ( Pap.-Inst. Heidelberg. Schr. 6). 

Hoprser’s large work, Griechisch-Adayptischer Offenbarungszauher, BA. T (in Wessery’s Studien 2. Paltio- 
gruphie und Papyruskunde) concerus the Greek papyrologist and the student of Hellenistic magic more 
than the Exyptologist; but it is important to lim also in connexion with the demotic papyrus of London 
and Leiden which dates from the third century A.D. and it occasionally reflects light ou the older magical 
literature, 

Miss Mrerray points ont that the Nawruz. or day of high Nile. and the ‘Id es-Salib or Festival of the 
Cross. which war celebrated seventeen days after the Nawruz according to Mahrizi. correspond to the 
ancient pagan fe-tival- of the New Year's Day and the wag respectively. and remarks on other inter- 
esting details concerning the Nile festival. Vawuz or the Coptic New Year in Ancient Eyypt 1921. 79—81. 
Miss Mcrray al-o ingeniously conuects the name of Tarabo with that of the goddess Triphis in deserib- 
ine The Ceremony of Anba Tarabo against dog-bite, 6. 1921. 110-114. 

Miss Brackman writes on Some Modern Eyyptian Graveside Ceremonies. Coptic and Muhaimiedan. 
ob-erved at Meir. with suggestive ancient parallels, in Discovery TT. 207-212. 

Tuomas illustrates Leurary’s theory that the will of a god was indicated by the varying weight of 
the divine image upon its bearers. Oraculur Responses in Ancient Eyypt 1921, 76—78, 

Setue obtains evidence from an imperfectly published demotic document in the Louvre. that in the 
Ptolemaic age persons were indeed “shut up” in the Serapeum of Memphis for a religivus purpose to 
serve the divinity. and not by way of imprisonment for misdemeanours. Ein bisker unbeaehietes Dokument 
sur Frage nuch dem Wesen der xcrozy, im Seraperm vom Memphis (Pap.-Inst. Heidelberg. Schr. 2). reviewed 
by Wirepemays in Or, Lit- Zeit. XXV. 247—248. 


SCIENCE. 


A medical papyrus belonging to the New York Tlistorical Society of which rumours have been 
afloat fur some time past, proves to be of quite unusual importance in the history of science. Professor 
Breasrep ix preparing to edit it and kis preliminary account shows that though now but a fragment it 
had contained the beginning of a systematic treative on surgery and external medicine which was written 
under the Old Kingdom although the copy is of the end of the Middle Ninedom. This is the fist text 
on human surgery found in Egypt. The author arranged his cases according to the part affected in 
order from the top of the head downwards: some are judged to be beyond effective treatment and others 
doubtful, and the treatment prescribed is simple and almost ab-olutely free from magic, The de-cription~ 
of the injuries sometimes go into details that interested the inve-tigaturs without being essential to 
the proposed cure. displaying in fact a spirit of ~ientific enquiry such a~ is seldom discoverable in an- 
cient writings. though it must have inspired the great inventors of the early world. The ~ Edwin Smith 
Papyrus” thus coutrasts with all the medical papyri hitherto known. whether they consist of absurd -pell- 
and magic or of a mixture of half-reasouable prescriptions with magical formulae. it wax obtained at 
Thebes in 1862 by an American long re-ident there, who ix now revealed a+ an intelligent -tudent of 
hieroglyphic and hieratic: who, however, like the late Mr. Wirpovr, hid bis candle under a bushel. He 
was born a hundred years ago. iu the year of Cuampotrioy’s great discovery, and the Suciety appropriately 
dedicates to the memory of the decipherer this preliminary account of Surry’. greatest treasure. now in 
its possession. New York Historical Society, Quarterly Bulletin VI. (April 1922) 3—31. 

Dr, (Sir Armand) Rerrer was 2 pioneer in the pathological examination of ancient skeletons and 
mutnmics, and actually invented the term ~ palaeopathology for this branch of research, Tn a volume 
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entitled Studies in the Pulaeopathology of Eyypt ave collected his papers touching en the subject. the dates 
extending trom 1909 to 1920. Thes make avery substantial volume illustrated with plites ui colour aud 
in outline as well as photographs. and often contain matter of importance to Egy ptulogists. fia chapter, 
hitherto unpublished. on Ancient Egyptian teeth of many ages including those ot Alesandrians. Creeks 
and Mervitic Nubians. he draws attention to the ab-ence of evidence of dental operations even in cases 
which could have been easily relieved. Dwarts. but not pygmies. are figured on the Egyptian monmuents. 
A shert biography and a bibhography of Rerrer’s printed works are included. 

Giuveripa-Ree@cent in a paper entitled dppunti di etnologia egiziana in -leyyptus 11. 179—189. argues 
that .—(1) Egyptian representations of THittites point to artificial deformation of the -kall, a practice 
which has been shown to have existed im Asia Minor by -kulls tound there. and is testined to by Hippe- 
cratic tradition, On the other hand. the Tell-el-Amarna relief. seem to represent a mere convention 
in art, perhaps stimulated by such practices amongst the foreigners in Egypt. (2) Libyans in the Fifth 
Dyuasty are represented as of the ~ame colour a> the Egyptians. while in the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Dynasties they are blonde with fur lair and blue eyes: he is inclined to connect this with the move- 
ment of Nordic people southwards. but it is difficult to put that movement -o early. (3) Phut and the 
Keyptian Punt might be the Asiatic portion of the Indo-Africans wlile Cush was the African portion. 
Mitra would identify the primitive Todas with the Phut race. and Tatshepsut’s Santi trees trom Punt with 
the sandal-wood of India: but the representations of the ‘anti tree preclude the identification with sandal- 
wood and it must in reality be a kind of Boswellia or incen-e-tree. 

in Archiv fiir Bienenkunde II[. Heit 1-2 are articles on the Egyptian bee by Rorver, Gover, vou 
Berrec-Reeren and Arwercsrer. The Egyptian bee. Apis mellifica, var. fasciata, ha> been the -ubject of 
experiment in Germany and ot observation in Egypt. It does little work in winter and in the hottest 
hours of the summer. whereas the Italian race. introduced into Egypt. is » busy 7 all the time: its out- 
put of Loney is therefore comparatively small, The bees are kept in cyhadrical pots trom which the honey 
is extracted very often, after tumigation with bars of cow-dung. The Egyptian bee is very small and 
bright. its yellowish colour agreeing with the monumental insect, the -smbol of the king of Lower Leypt. 
A scene of bee-Keeping. tumigating and potting the honey is recognised hy von Burret-Reerey amony 
the sculptures or the Sun temple of Ne-user-re" of the Fifth Dynasty. aud Frau Kress in her forthcoming 
Malereien und Reliefs des Mittleren Reiches will deal further with the subject. Reviewed by Wreszmskr in 
Or. Lit.-Zeit. NNV. 148. 

In Ancient Eyupt 1921. 104—109: 1922,1—8 Brtrnine writes on the Tree of the Herakleopolite Nome. 
It is not to be read ay. and it is ueither the Nerivm (oleander’ nor the pomegranate. but is the same as the 
ga-palm of the monuments. identical with the Raphia or wine-palm. A vegetable figure which is generally 
interpreted as a lettuce is here assigned to the palm-cabbage. ie the tender and juicy shoots of palm Teaivnn: 

Tn a dissertation. Zan Astrognosie der .tlten algypter. Friiulein Bircen studies from the standpoint 
of an astronomer the peculiar Egyptian sy-tem of constellations, which differs markedly from the wide- 
spread = Babylonian” system. Cuutining her examination to the constellations of the northern sky 
depicted in the tomb of Sethos Tand on later monuments. she draws a figure of this part of the Heugaic 
as ait Was in 1300 B.¢c, and compares the positions of the stars grouped in the Egyptian representations 
round the Great Bear Mshtia. 

Borcwarpi has written a very importaut monograph on the measurement of time by the ancient 
Eyyptians lléégyptische Zeitmessuny 1920), a volume in Bassersanx-Jorvan'> Die Geschichte Wee Aeitmessung 
und der Uhven. The only subdivisions of the day were the twelve hours. the smaller divisions new iu 
Mee. minntes, seconds, Xe. net being recognised: thus the Egyptians reyuired instruments only for the 
measurement of the hours. For this purpose they used water-clocks and sun-clock-. Of the foes a fine 
example as early as Amenoplus IIT exists in the Cairo Museum. Tt i designed for the measurement of 
the twelve honrs of the night between tuilight and dawn in the ditterent mouths of the year. Later 
ones of the Hellenistie period are or the same pattern. but chietly tor the night from sunset to sunrise 
and some are arranged for the Mesandtine und Julian years. The instrument did not make sufficient 
allowance tor change of pressure. so that the resulting time would be very inexact. These were all clocks 
worked by the lowering of the water-level threugh ontilow : one Hellenistic example. however, exists ot 
a vessel marked simibuly for tilling by water dripping into it. The dedicatery model of a water-clock 
with a seated: vipe seems to occur im scenes from the New Kinedom onwards. 

Neat come stiu-clocks. ‘The hours could be marked bs the leneth of the shadow thrown on 


a horizontal 
x serti : Hib fads G814 cod 2 9 . : : 
bree by aovertiod) cabir rod) cubit: reds exist marked wath tables of shadow -leneths for diflerent months); 
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clocks were nade tot measuring the shadows thrown by a gnumon on either a horizontal bar. a stoping 
strface. or a stepped surtace: others, Hike dials ure read by the direction of the shadow on a vertical 
surtice, the eartiest example being a small pocket clock o1 the time of Merneptal: from (rezer in South 
Palestine. 

Vitaliy there are stu-clock~ ror detetmining the hours ot the might by means ot a star table and 
two observers. used probably in conpunetion with the water-clock. 

Boxcuarpr here also publishes avery interesting tlagment or the biography of a certain Amenemhat 
roma Theban tomb. now destroved, of which a copy by GorgxiscHerr fortunately survives: it las been 
identined by Spine as recording the invention of an improved kind of + Auslaut” (draining) water-clock 





in the reigu of Aincuoplis T, this inventor claim: to have established the differences in the length of the 
wight in the various seasons, and to have demonstrated these measurements in his clock by a series of 
mouthly scales. 

All these formes of clock. however, were inaccurate. and each through a diflereut tanlt: the results, 
therefore, disagreed patently among themselves. but the Eeyptiaus seem to lave been unable to make 
the necessary correction~. BorcHarpt’s work is reviewed by Nacruanxy in Gr. Lit.-Zeit, NNV. 307—30s. 

From a review by Binapec. Ov, Lit-Zeit, NXNV. 247 I learn of a popular account (in 24 pages) of 
the astrouomical and mathematical theories concerning the Great Pyramid. exposing their ab-urdity in 
most cases, Herx, Las Geheimuis der grogen Pyramide. 

Cuassinar endeavours to fix the nature of the 5“ metal standaid of value which was in use as early 
as Dyn. TV and appear- to have been resorted to when the Government intervened im a transaction. 
After the valuation im §‘, had been settled. a corresponding payment might be made either in metal or 
in goods. Un type d'éialon monétaire sous UAneien Empire in Ree. de Trav. NNNIX. 19-—88. 


LITERATURE. 


Grapow's Vergleiche und andere bililiche -lusdriicke im Acyptischen ix reviewed by Prrpen. Or. Lit.- Zeit. 
ANIV. 254, 

Erwan is about to publisti a paper on the Proverbs of Piahhotp. distinguishing an earlier and a later 
redaction. both of which are represented in papyri of the Middle Ningdom. Sétz4. Berlin Academy, 1922. 91, 

Farina has printed a translation of the Story of Sinuhe, with bibliography. Le <leventure di Sinthe. 
Ravconto di trentanove secole su in Supplementi ad “ Aegyptus,” Serie di divolgazione. 

SpreceLBere’s remarks. Herodot’s Charakteristik der agyptischen Schrirt in Hermes LVT, 434 will help 
to remove the traditional interpretation. hardly to be defended even grammatically aud quite meaningless. 
of a well known passage in Herodotus 11, 36 which should run:—"The Caeeks write and caleulate moving 
the hand from left to right (in) <x 2:2), the Egyptians from right to left (i41 ca a¢.): and though they 
do this they assert that they do it dexterously (right-handedly, ixt ¢:%x) and the Greeks clumsily (left 
handedly, én’ ag:ov3g4)—a jesting play on words not yuite to be preserved in translation. 

Eanensera discusse~ erodotus’ description of the shape of Egypt and of Upper Eyypt (where the 
stated breadth of 200 stadia is of course wrong, but the point of enlargement is correct if a day‘ sail 
be taken at 40 km.) and the expression ~ giit of the river,” which is early applied by Herodotus only 
to the northern end below Moeris but is misapplied by later classical and many modern writers to the 
whole country. Ze Herodot in Klio XVI. 318—331. 

Enter offers a new interpretation of the difficult passage in Plato’~ Philehus (18) wherein the 
alphabet. invented perhaps by ~ Theuth.” is represented a+ con-i-ting of certain numbers of vowels. sonant 





consonants. and true consonants: the vowel- here form the desmos boud or common measure in the 
arithmetical progression between the three classes 4. § and 12. making together the complete Uphabet 
of 24 letters. This ~ complete alphabet ” is now recognisable as the basal alphabet in laeroglyphie which 


S (. o—T, ‘Ss (compare their peculiar use for 
pS 
ls. 


iS. é de twelve consonants. A. pe pe heh. bo he Be 


may be divided actually into four - vowels” viz 


vowels in the Greek period). cight sonauts. m,n. r. 
kg, t. d. Platon und das iigyptische Alphabet in Archiv f. Gesch. d. Phil. XNNIV. TWeit 1. 2. 

Caassivar explains or illustrate. from Egyptian ~ources Plutareh’s description of THarpoc trates. his 
statement that a fish signifies to hate. Typhon’s allegation ot illegitimacy against Horus. Tlurus) tary 
against his mother for allowing Typhon to escape. Horus as castrator of Ty phea. and the yearly saeritice 
UL a pig. Sun quelques passages du de Iside et Osiride de Plutarque tu Ree de Trav. ANNIX, SU-- OE. 
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Caparr points out ip the formally aranzed combat between Horus and Seth. nephew and unele, 
referred to clearly in ch. XVII of the Bock of the Dead. a striking parallel to that between Renart aud 
Teengrin. again uncle and nephew. Un Mythe Eyyptien dans le Roman de Renart? in Comptes Rendus de 
U Acad, des Inser, 1921, 113—118. 


LAW. 


Notes on the famous stela ot the sale ot a house found by the Gate of the templo of Chephien, 
Biung. Etu Hauskauf im IV. Jahrtausend vor Chr. (Bavarian Acad. Sitzh. 1920, 14. Abh.. pp. 1-108, 

Serne und PartscH. Demotische Urkunden zum iigyptischen Biirgschuftsrechte, reviewed by WiepEMAys. 
Or, Lit,- Zeit. NXNV, 311—812. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Braxckesnors. the well known geologist. in a semi-pepular publication describes the earlier palaeo- 
lithic ages ii Palestine, Egypt, ete. with references to the chief authorities, Die Steinzeit Pualiistinas, 
Syriens und Nordarrikas. 1. Teil (Das Land der Bibel If. 5). 

SELIGMAN Writes on The Older Palaeolithic Age in Egypt in Journal Roy. Anthr. Inst. 1.1. 115—144. 
His paper. with many illustrations. is largely based on specimens collected by himself at Abydos, Thebes &c., 
together with some especially valuable groups gathered by G.W. Murray from sites untouched by dealer- 
and * collectioncers.” Some important examples are from stratified gravels. but the bulk are surface 
specimens. Mcnray’x discoveries prove that once the Eastern desert, at any rate. was more habitable aud 
productive of vegetation than at the present day, as against Brapyeri’s important observations, which 
make one hesitate to accept the theory of wide-spread forest~ and plentiful rain. The specimens ob-erved 
belong to river-dritt (Chellean) Mousterian and Capsian (Aurignacian) types, With some special peculiarities, 
Some rude spear or arrowheads are Mousterian. and there are no Solutriau or Magdalenian forms from 
the high desert and its terraces. All may be found on the desert surface patinated in a serie: of colour- 
shades which are ucful in determining their relative ages. Mousterian type~ not +o patinated have been 
found in site in undisturbed pleistocene gravels, and such with a few older have been picked up in the 
unpatinated state from gravel-cliffs out of which they must lave been weathered in recent times. Their 
truly palaeolithic age -eenis therefore well established, though the evidence of bones as yet is entirely 
Wanting. 

Viexarp describes a new category of palacolithic implements for Egypt. con-isting of gravers, 
serapers, uxes, etc. of Which he figure~ many. and attributes them to the \urignacian period or type. 
The site is within the preseut valley of the Nile ou the edge of the cultivation. and therefore they 
belong to a time when. according to the usual theory, the Nile had already shrunk to about its present 
limit~. Une station aurignacienne & Nag-Hamadi in Bull. de Inst. Fr, XVI. 1—20. In the same neighbour- 
hood he has found sites where Mousteriau implements are lying with earlier ones, aud other <ites where 
the two classes ate eutirely separate. proving their independence. They can also be distinguished by their 
colour, the raw material of the Acheulian-Chellean having been picked up on the surface still fresh, 
while in the time of the Mousterian people this suriace material was no longer suitable tor working, 
having changed its consistency through exposure. The different types are minutely described and figured. 
the Mou-terian types differing considerably from those of France; and the routes by which these peoples 
may have teached Africa and the Nile Valley are considered. Stations Paléolithiques de la carritre d Abou 
el- Nour pres de Nag-Humadi (Haute Egypte). ib, NX, 89—109, with nineteen plate~ and two mapa. 

Petrie writes on Egyptian Palaeoliths, illustrating eoliths from pre-Chellean gravel on the northern 
outskirts of Cairo. and lute Mousterian flints from very ancient Nile deposit near Lalun. with remarks 
on the stages of the palaeolithic types. Men (Sept. 1921). NAT, no. 78. 

Mis~ Carox-Tuomp-on’> Notes and Catalogue of Flint Implements from Abydos and Helwan was issued 
wea gnide to part of Professor Pernm’s annual Exhibition at University College, Loudon. 

J.pE Moxcan describes and figures unusnal types of implements collected in Egypt by his brother 
Vesri, aud now in the museum of St. Germains, Notes dtrchologie Préhistorique V, Sur quelyues fornies 
earieuses des instruments de pierre éuyptiens in L’ Anthropologie NXXI. 52—65. 

Jiquign has given a first instalment of Matériaux pour servir & Uétablissement Cun Dictionnaire 
@Archvologie Fégyptienne. Thir ix a selection from the article intended for a dictionary which has now 


become impracticable. The utticles here treated range trom A to Amethyst. the headings being provided 


partly by the French uames of the subjects. partly by transcriptions of hieroglyphic words; the-e include 
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the Hames Gf Varieus parts or a chariot. of Dird=. beasts ond fishes, plants aud aminuerals; aud other 
headings nudiude Aeeonehenent andl Aerchatic. Bull. de VIust. Fr., XUN. tase. 1. 

Prigk tas published a Corpus of Prehistoric Pottery and Palettes with fifty-oue plates of pottery 
types. aud eight of types of slate palettes, which should be very usetul to the excavator in the eld. 
The shites are classified ter the fast time: the potters tor the most part retains its old uumberine but 
there are some Changes. 

Caparr has published a valuable and judicious collection of 200 phites iustrating Egyptian 
architecture. with select bibliography tu each. wt a very imcderate price. L’Art Euyptien, 1, L’ Architecture. 
Tt ison the same Hines as his earlier L'art Eyyptien aud will serve to illustrate and complete bis Lesons 
sur L Art Lyyptien published in 1920. 

Scuarern figures 21 portrait-heads ot diflerent periods with a brief account or the characteristic~ 
aud limitations ot Egyptian art, Das Bildnis im Alten Agupten. 

Jéguien classifies and discusses the objects represented on Middle Kingdom cuifins wath their names. 
hix materials being derived chierty from the large number of coffms already published (about 16 dating 
from the end of the Old Kingdom. and 72 from the Middle Kingdom. to which Jégcier add~ only three 
uew ones}. Les Frises @oblets des Sarcophages du Moyen Empire (Mém. de UInst. Fr. d Arch. Or SLVII). 
This is the first systematic treatment of the kind and. apart from the convenient arrangement of +0 
much material marks a considerable advance in the interpretation or the figures. 

Corr Nacus. 2 high authority on the history of music in ancicut times and among primitive races, 
lias prepared a catalogue issued by the Berlin Museum ot the Egyptian collection. with imMluminating 
introductions. Diz Musikinstrumence des Alten Ayyptens St. Mus. =. Berlin, Mitt. aus der tiy. Sammlung. 
Band Ill). His small Alééqyptische Musikinstrumenie in the series Der Alte Orient i> reviewed by Prierern 
in Or. Lit.-Zeit. XNV. 21. A popular vketch by Sacus cf ancient Egyptian murie. Musik in gypten. as 
oue of a series by authorities on Oriental music. is contained in pp. 295—300 or Der Auftakt. published 
at Prague. 

In varius journals the following articles on archaeological subjects occur. ~ 

Journal of Egypiian Archaeology VIL, 118—120: Borrex. Un tro statuettes in the Louvre Museum. line 
wooden tigures holding standards with animal-heads; if. as appears probable. they represent sdin-“ash otticials. 
these must have been of considerable rank. probably serving in the funerary temples of the kings at 
Thebes. VIT, 154—168. Mackay. Uhe cutting and preparation of Tomb-chapels in the Theban necropolis, from 
more or Jess unfinished tombs recovers in detail the methods of excavation, the chiselling-down or the walls 
to an even face. repairs of faulty rock, coating with mud plaster or stucco and preparation of the surface, 
and the tinal decoration by paint o1 sculpture, VIT. 186—190, Capart. The name of the serihe or the Louvre. 
brilliantly recovers the truce history of two celebrated ~tatues from the records of MARIETTE’. OXcaVation= 
and other evidence: showing that the nameless squatting scribe was found with that mamed Nay, the 
two together forming a pair vi representations. respectively squatting and enthroned. of one individual, 
precisely analogous to an unnamed pair of statues in the Cairo Museum. VII, 221. Note ot Professor 
Perr confirming his statement of the use vi ~hadow and high light in the piture of the Tellel-\marna 
princesses. VIE, 222—228. Long and important review of Ncuiren’s Von dgyptischer Nunse by Davies. 
VILL, 1—4. Leeps. Alabaster vases of the New Kingdom srom Sinai, lotus cups and figure Vases in the 
Ashmolean Museum made up from fragments found by Perr in 1906. VIL, 183—15, Mace. A group of 
Scarabs found at Lisht. royal and official ot the later Middle Kinedom from the neighbourhood of the 
pyramid of Amenemmes I. VILI, 107, Bor-er'> Mumiensirge des Nenen Reiches TV (Leiden Muscum NI} 
reviewed by Crirriri. 

Ancient Enypt 1921, 97—101. H. Linc Roin. Modely ef Egyptian Looms, publishes and comment > on 
two photographs of a wonderful model of flax-spinner~ and weavers at work (discovered by Wixtock and 
Berrox at Thebes, and now in the Cairo Museum), illustrating it by a scene at El-Bershah: Mais. Crowsoor 
too. illustrates it from modern cotton spinning and weaving in the Pg) ptian Sudan, 1922. 14-19. Mis-~ 
Acrray. Knots, makes the illuminating observation that knots are never figured in the Ol Kingdom, but 
in the Middle Kingdom, owing to the 
their accurate representation. 1922. 28, 

Discovery TUL, 35-40. Brackuan, A rere chapter in the History of Euyptian Art ‘illustrated . The 
vigorous naturalistic style ot the Meir tomb-sculpture in the Tweltth Dynasty ended in a precio-ity 
ests that the Tell-el-Amarna style is an exaggerated 


Ineaking dewn cr some prejudice, there is a tendency towards 


Ennis reviews Rapcurve> Fishing from the earliest Hnes, 






with thin-waisted cflemiuate ligures of men; stg 
development of the latter by the local school. 
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Metropolitan Museum (New York) Bulletin XVIL, 169—173. IL E. Wixroeck?. A gift of Eqyptian 
antjuities, An interesting notice of the cift by E. 8. ILangsyess of Tell cl-Amarna antiquities from the 
Amherst collection. and of a supposed group of objects purchased elsewhere comprising a lotus-goblet of 
-Amenhotp TV. a fayence jar or the same kine under the name of Akheuaton. and a massive gold ring 
or Tut-‘ankh-amin. 

Boston Musenm of Fine Arts Bulletin NN. 25—2i. A. S.. Revent acquisitions from Eaypt. Since the 
arrival in 1924 of all the antiquities obtained in the war period. the Primitive Room and the Old 
Empire Room have been rearranged and opened. coutaining many new objects or the highest interest 
trom the pyramids and mastabas of Gizel. including the statues or Mycerinus. Several remarkable pieces 
ure figured. among them a false door trom which the owner issne~ in full face, 

Reeneil de Travanzx XXNXIX. 11—19. Jéquier. Notes et Remarques. Three “altars” or the Old Kingdom 
are really luxurious models of corn-grinder-. The nems-headdress of sphinxes etc. was intended to cover 
the hair lappet (like those of the Nile figures of Tani-) customary in very aucient times. 

Berliner Museum, Berichte aus den Preupischen Kunstsammlungen NLU, 127—132. Scuanrr, lyyptische 
Handspieyel, the metal mirror. shown perhaps as early as Dyn. IT but little represented in the Old Kingdom, 
is abundant from the Middle Kingdom onward+ when the water-mirror was still in uae. 

Zeitschrift fiir -igyptische Sprache L.VII, 19-86, von Bissixe, Ein Kultbild des Hermes-Thot, 1 Roman 
marble group in Greek style trom Egypt of a baboon seated reading on a pillar (in front of which is 
sculptured an ibis! with Hermes (broken away): ~ learned” apes are unknown in early Egypt but were 
cultivated in Hellenistic days, 87—88, Miss Moasnsen, Ein altiéayptischer Boxkampf. Romano-Egyptian 
terracotta in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptothek, a boxing match between cat and mouse with eagle as umpire. 

Orientalistische Literaturzeitung SXIV. 160—162, review of Kegs. Studien zur digyptischen Provinzial- 
kunst by Wreszixext. NNIV, 202—207, reviewing Linke. Die Kunst des Altertums, Pisper writes a lone 
critique of the section on Egyptian art. NNIV, 254—256. review of Raxxz, Das altiiyyptische Schlangenspiel 
by Wiepemasy. XSIV, 256—257, reviewing Frcnnermer, Aleinplastik, Scnuparr asks for more distinctive 
classification dividing small and large-scale design in sculpture. NXV, 801—304. review of Lesyerr, 
Geschichte des Kunstgewerbes I (a small illustrated work) by Preper. XXV, 315—316, review of Kenpricr, 
Catalogue of Textiles yrom Burying-grounds in Ecypt 1, Graeco-Roman Period vy \set. 

alegyptus T1, 229—2380. review ot Kees, Studien zur lgyptischen Provinzialkunst by Farina. 

The British Muscum lias issued A Guide to the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Egyptian Rooms and the 
Copie Room describing the smaller antiquities. with veven plates and many illustrations in the text, 

The Illustrated Catalogue of Ancient Egyptian Art, the work of Professor Newserry and Dr. Hat, 
is worthy of the memorable exhibition of 1921 at the Burlington Fine Arts Club. Newserry’s introduction 
contains suggestive remarks a> to the origins of Egyptian dyuastic art. the home of which he is disposed 
to seek in the north-west of the Delta and ultimately in the Lebanon region, 

Die Deni-miiler des Pelizaeus-Museums zu Hildesheim by Rorver is a systematic catalogue with indexes 
and many Ulustrations of this very important collection, mainly of Egyptian antiquities of all periods, 
A leading place is taken by statues and stelue from the Austrian excavations at Gizeh. Reviewed by 
Wreszinski in Or. Lit.-Zeit, NNV, 109-110. : 

Two fascieules have appeared of the Collection Paul Mallen with descriptions by P, Migros and 
Av. Moret. The collection chiefly represent~ Chinese and Egyptian art. the Egyptian monuments including 
remarkable statues. statuettes and reliefs in granite. limestone. ebony and bronze. 

Pervrizer has published Les terres-cuites Greeques d Egypte de la Collection Fouquet, a sumptuous work 
with 126 large plates and Jearned de-scription~. This series is likely to be of mote interest to classical 
uichaeolovist~ or students ot Hellenism than most collections of te1racottas from Egypt, but of less 
interest to FE 
distinctively Eeyptian disinities, The same authority had previously published a catalocue ot Dr. Forquer’s 


yptologist= than that of WKacrFMANN oWing to the smaller number of types representing 
. Co 





Veonzes, and be promises a further work on das rich collection ot fitth-century Greek terracottas from 
Memphis representing natieal types, similar toe those which Perr collected there and published in 
Memphis © and UT. 

OF Wlustrated sale cafdoznes there are two very notable: that ot the Obollection du Docteur Fouquet 
sold at the Galerie Georges Petit in Paris, 12—14 June. 1922: the collection sold was perhaps strongest 
in Roman. Coptie and Arab taience. but it contamed imany remarkable pieces of ancient Egyptian 
workmanship in stone and bronze tncludimge two ointment vessels in bronze in the torm of ligne from 


Temntopolis, Still more important is the Catalojue of the Maegregor Collection of Eyyptian Antiquities 


Q 
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sold in London by Messt~ Sothebs & Wilkinson 26th June—6th July. 1922. a lamentable dispersal 
of a very great aud wondertal colleetion. 

A note ot the sale or the Amherst collection at Sothebs’s in June 1921, Is in Journal VIE. 218, 
No doubt in consequence of these great auctions, the Literary Supplement of the Times for August 31, 
1922 (p. 580) printed an interesting review of auctions of Egyptian antiguities im London aud Paris, 


beeinning with occasional lots op a sale as car back as Mareh 1741—1742. 


PERSONAL. 


Acheavy. and to most of us unexpected. loss tu Exyptology was the death of Gora Morven last 
autumn, Obituary notices have appeared in this Journal VIL. 221, in Aeayptus IT, 344 by G. Flarina], 
in Zeirachr. f. dg. Spr. LVL, 142-144 by Siervorre and in Berliner Museen XLIL. 1 by Scuaver. The 
last two reproduce an excellent portrait. Mérrer was born in Caracas oth November 1876 and died in 
Upsala 2nd October 1921 at the height of his powers. leaving a detinite blank in many fields of Egyptian 
archavology. Works which were expected trum him in the near future were a palacozraphy of hieroglyphs, 
a memoir on the Libyans and another on the results of the excavations at Abu-ir el-Melek. The tirst 
would have been of supreme importance and all would have been done thoroughly and to perfection. 
As to his personality, Lis conscientious helpfulness to students and enquirers at the Berlin Museum was 
very remarkable and in acvordance with the best traditions ot that great institution. 

A notice of the death of Leo Rernisca in 1919 is in Aegyptus I], 362. 

A collection of hali-torgotten but very interesting articles by the veteran explorer Georg Sciwery- 
renta has been published under the title dur undetretenen Wegen in Anypren; they describe journeys along 
the coast of the Red Sea, visits to the monasteries of SS. Antony and Paul, the Roman quarries and 
penal settlement at Mons Claudianus and the gold mines, the discovery ot a dam of the age of the 
Old Kingdom and of graves of the Blemmyes. all illuminated by keen observation of laud. people and 
customs, Reviewed by Bmsine. Or. Lit.-Zeit,. XNV, 305 —307. 

A bibliography of Professor Capari’s numerous writings Liste des Publications de Jeun Capait 
(beginning in 1896) has been compiled, and sent round to his rriends in December 1921. It is a wondertul 
record of one side of his activities, 

The centenary of the birth of Mamerie was commemorated by the Académie des [nscriptions on 
February 11th, 1921. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The discovery by Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Howarp Carrer of an unplundered 
(though probably not quite intact) ruval tomb of the first rank in the Valley of the 
Tombs of the Kings. is not merely the leading archaeological event of the last six months. 
It may safely be said that no single find of such magnitude has ever before been made 
since Archaeology began, although as vet we can only guess at its full extent and rich- 
ness. The cireumstances were truly dramatic. Most of us feared that the famous Valley 
contained no more seerets; Lord Caryarvoy himself was on the point of abandoning 


work in Egypt, owing to its somewhat disappointing yield in “ royalties,” tor the archaeo- 
logical promise of another country in the Near East. Early in November, howeyer, 
Mr. Carrer tor the sixth time resumed his systematic baring of the rocky sides of the 
Valley and discovered immediately a stair-way, low down, beneath the well-known tomb 
of Ramesses VI. Vhe stair-way led to a door stil] sealed with royal seals. Lord Caryarvon 
arrived in haste from London; on November 29th the door was entered, and at once the 
explorers knew that they had in their hands a prize surpassing their most sanguine 
hopes— the Tomb of Tutankhamon, untouched since Ramesses IX and eyen then but 
little rubbed. The Valley has indeed kept its greatest treasure to the lastr and kept it 
for thuse who will care for it worthily. Now the tomb has been re-closed. Weeks are 
to be spent merely in collecting necessary materials and expert hands. Then, perhaps 
in January, will hezin the task of extracting, photographing and listing piece by piece 
the crowded hoards of gorgeous, delicate and halfdecayed furnishings; where necessary 
they will be fortified on the spot, and finally packed and transported to an appropriate 
destination. presumably the Cairo Museum. 

Mr. Qtiuwern informs us of a curious find made by Mv. Warywricnr at Asyit of 
hundreds of stelue dedicated tu the jackal or wolt-deity of Lyeopolis. 

At Byblos (Gebail, which is now recognised to have been the chief trade port for 
Eevpt on the Syrian coast {see above p. 271), an aceidental fall of ruck has revealed 
a vrave Containing a stone sarcophagus and various antiquities including a fine unguent- 
vase of obsidian and gold with the name of Amenemmes IIL. - 

It is a surprise to see figured in the Metropolitan Museum Jud/etin for August, an 
elaborate lotus-coblet precisely like that from Sinai which was shown in our Ph. ie except 
that instead of bearing the name of Amenophis TIT it has the cartouches of the Sun, of 
Amenophis IV and of Nefert-Cit. It was stated to have been part vf a find in a single 
erave or tomb. the other objects bearing the names of Akhenaton and of Tut-ankh-amon. 
Tt is very noteworthy that the name of Ammon in the cartunche of Aimenophis TV is 
mninjiwed, which must seldom have been the case with objects that were accessible through 


the reign of Akhenaton. Thix consideration raises doubts as to the correctness of the 
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story, Which is only given for what it is worth by Mr. Wrxtocx. From the photograph 
it is clear that the foot of the vase was broken off and it resembles in condition the 
franmentary vases from Sinai, though mure complete. Is it possible that it too was found 
there? Amenophis TV is not likely tu have dedicated a vase to Hathor, but her shrine 
may have been temporarily converted to the worship of the Aton during his reign. 

Professor Sayce sends the tullowing note on the Source of Lapis Lazuli:— 
* Dr. Press in his interesting article on the Earl of Caryarvoy’s seal-eylinder in the 
Jourwel VIL. 196 sey. notices that according to a cuneiform tablet ukné or lapis lazuli 
was derived frum ‘the Mountain of the Bull-yod,’ which a gloss states was called Dapara. 
The text is an Assyrian copy of an early Babylonian one which may go back to the age 
ot Sargon ot Akkad (u. c. 2800). Dapara is letter for letter the Egyptian Tafrr-t which, 
as Professor NEWBERRY notes. was the country from which the Egyptians obtained their 
supply of the same precious stone in the time of the Middle Empire. It is another 
interesting illustration of intercourse between Egypt and Babylonia at that period. The 
forms of the cuneiform characters on the Earl of Caryarvon’s seal show that it belongs 
to the epoch of the Third dynasty of Ur (x. c. 2400). Dapara may have been the native 
name of the Bull-god; but I should be more inclined to regard the gloss as denoting 
the name of the mountain (not country) where the Bull-god was worshipped.” 

Dr. Hart supplements Mr. Mace’s article on A Group of Scarabs found at Lisht 
‘above, pp. 13—15) by the following references to scarabs published in the British 
Museum Catalogue of Scarabs, vol. 1. 

1, Sebekhotpe Hf with his mother Yehwet-yebu, published in (utulogue No, 157. 

2. Sebekhotpe III with Kemi, Cutelogue No. 164. 

3. Kha-hetp-re‘, a very doubtful one in (‘uéelogue No. 194; another British Museum 
No. 37670, not in the eatalogue. 

+. Mer-nefr-re’, seven in the British Museum Cutulogue Nos. 195—199, also British 
Museum Nos. 538217 and 54764. 

3. Swaz-en-re’, Cutulogue No. 210, and British Museum Nu 51273. 

6. Queen Yeni, Cutuloyue No. 202 (not in Newnerry). 

We hear that M. Dévatp’s projected edition of the Seala Magna referred to on 
p. 106 is given up in favour of one by M. Kventz, which is already far advanced and 
will appear shortly in the Putroloyia Orientalis of Mer. Grarrin. 

A preliminary notice has been circulated concerning the Fifth International Congress 
otf Historical Studies to be held at Brussels in 1923 during the Easter Vacation, frum 
April 8 to 15. The first of the numerous sections is that of Oriental History and Pro- 
fessors Capani of Brussels and SreLeERs uf Ghent are amongst the organisers. 

An article in the Vossisehe Zeituny for 20 (?) Dee. 1919, tells of the death “some 
months earlier” of Friiulein Harriesey. the biographer of Cuamporztioy, Hrruixe Harr- 
LEBEN wag born at Gemkenthal in the Harz Mountains in the year 1846, a relation of 
the poet Orro Exton Harrresey, Educated in Uanover and Paris she first obtained 
a post in a Greek boarding-school in Constantinople: thence, towards the end of the 
‘seventies, she went to Egypt where she spent six years, learning to admire the works 
of the Ancient Egyptians but without dreaming of any serious research in connection 
with them. Long after her return to Germany however, in 1891 she was instigated by 
SPIEGELBERG, STEINYDORFF and ‘Erway to find out what manner of man it was who, burn 
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a hundred years betore, was recognised to be the fuunder of Egyptology. Three vears later 
Friiulein Harrtesen took the task seriously in hand; she received every encouragement 
in France from the descendants of Cuamporrioy Le JEUNE and of his brother Fierac 
as well as trom Sir Gasroy Maspero, so that the abundant MS. treasures belonging to 
the family at Vif and to the nation at the Bibliothéque Nationale were put at her disposal. 
Her admirable biography (humpollion. Secu Leben und sein Werk appeared in two volumes 
in 1906, and was followed in 1909 by CHAMPOLLION's letters from Italy and Egypt filling 
two volumes in the French Bibliotheque Egyptologique. Her death took place in retirement 
at Templin in the Mark of Brandenburg. 

The Graeco-Roman branch of our Society having in 1922 reached the mature age 
of twenty-five, a group of articles appropriate to the occasion is printed in the early 
pages of the present issue (pp. 1211 73). Fifteen volumes of “Oxyrhynchus” Papyri form 
the chief monument erected by “Gresyrert and Hvyt” in these years. The importance 
of Oxyrhynchus as a sub-centre of Hellenism in Egypt is now manifest in its remains. 
At the time of the Arab conquest Oxyrhynchus was still a mighty stronghold of the 
Byzantine aristocracy amidst the disaffected Copts, and its fall, Futth el-Bahnesd, after 
stout resistance, was traditionally looked upon as the great event in the advance of the 
Arabs through Upper Egypt. 
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The Palace of Minos. A comparative account of the successive stages of the early Cretan civilization 
as illustrated by the discoveries at Knossos. By Sir Artutr Eyays, Vol. 1: The Neolithic and 
Early and Middle Minoan Ages. Pp. 721; 542 figs., plans, tables, coloured and supplementary 
plates. London, Macurrtay & Co., 1921. £ 6/6/—. 

Sir ArtHer Evans. profiting by the comparative lull in the work of excavation caused by the war, 
has now produced the tirst volume of his great work on the palace of Knosses, 

We do not say his final work. for the excavation of Knosscs is nowhere near completion and fresh 
discoveries may impose modifications of the conclusions of the great publication in certain respects. That 
is unavoidable. But the work of complete publication of the results had to be undertaken at some time, 
the opportunity was at haud. and the material had become vo vast that had not Sir Anrner put it into 
shape now it would lave been later on unmanageable. 

The book may advisedly be termed a great publication: one ot the opera maiora vf archaeology. 
It> content Is so great that it 1s only saved from being extremely difficult to read by the compelling 
interest of the subject and the vivid way in which it is written. For it ts no dry compendium of results. 
It does not confine itself to the description of Kuosso~ alone. but. as the sub-title indicates. is a description 
of the whole Neolithic and Early and Middle Minoan cultures of Crete illustrated by the discoveries at 
Ixnosso-. 

It- illustrations do not vuly show us Knossos. but examples of the culture and art of Gournid, 
Mochlos, and other early sites which are specially interesting in connexion with Knossos. It is in fact 
a corpus of early Cretan archaeology. written currente calamo and with continuing interest. lightening 
the task of the reader by frequent changes of view-point from the description of excavations to special 
considerations of pottery or other classes of antiquities discovered or to historical speculativus and back 
again in kaleidoscopic fashion, The interest and importance of the book for Egyptian archaeologists goes 
without saying, and Egypt takes so prominent a place mm it that this review must confine itself to 
consideration of Sir Arrucr’s views as to the counexions of Crete with Egypt. 

In the first place he brings out the fact that the Cretan stone vases of the Early Minoan period 
connect not only with the Egyptian stone vases of the Old Kingdom in style, but also with those of the 
preceding pre-dynastic period, This is an important and incontrovertible observation, Then the general 
contemporaneity of the Early Minoan period with the Old Kingdom and of the Middle Minoan period 
with the Middle Kingdom is amply attested and is clearly brought out by Sir Arturr. It is not a little 
curious that the main periods of both civilizations in their earher stage should as a fact have been 
practically contemporaneous, and that their origins seem to have been. at any rate roughly, contemporaneous 
also, though possibly Crete was the younger of the two. so far as we can guess at present, Even the third 
or last phase of the Greek Bronze Age culture begins more o1 less at the same time as the New Kingdom. 
We can sve that these Egyptian historical divisions really correspond to three well-marked periods of the 
development of Egyptian culture. and we see the same marked distinction of periods in the three Minoan ages. 
Of these three Minoan ages the earlier phase of the last was ‘again curiously) generally contemporaneous 
with the XVIIIth Egyptian Dynasty. The third phase of the Early Minoan period must have been more 
or Jess contemporaneous with the Vith Dynasty. the second pha-e of the Middle Minoan period with the 
XNI[th—XIIIth, and its third phase with the later intermediate and Tyksoe periods. Now does one gather 
from Sir Arruvr’s description that the Third Middle Minoan period lasted at least 1000 years, as would 
be demanded by Prof. Petrie's Egyptian chronology? One sees no reason tu suppose from the description 
before us that the Second Middle Mimoan period need hove lasted more than 200, if that. and the First 
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and Sceond Late Minoan pericds we know did not last more than 200 years. Bat. apart from consideration 
of the description by the acknowledged master of Cretan archaeology. does one's own archacclovical 
knowledge and sense vf probability allow one to concede to the Third Middle Minoan period a range 
of 1000 years? Granted that there are arguments for the long date in the Egyptian case, we ean sce 
none in the Cretan. And the Second Middle Minoan period was contemporary with the NTith Dyna-ty 
nas Prof. Perr. with remarkable acumen at the time. was him-elf the first to shew), and the First Late 
Minvan with the XVITIth. Even if we telescope the Third Middle Minoan period iutu the Second (since 
work at other sites in Crete has not invariably shewn us 20 hard and fast a line between the two periods 
as is apparently visible at Knossos), how can we. on the archaeological data, make the Middle Minoan 
period last 1800 year~. from 3400 to 1600 s.c.? In fact. it would seem that Crete is now repaying the 
debt she owes to Exypt. It was with the help of Egyptian chionology that Mimoan archaeology tint 
supplied itself with a chronological scheme. when the contemporaneity of the beginning of the Third 
- Late Minoan period with the later kings of the XVIIIth Dynasty was evident at Ialy-os. Enkomi, and 
-Amuarna. and the polychrome pottery of Kamares from Kahun was shewn to be or NTIth Dynasty ace. 
Must we put 1800 vears between them? Is so long a period arguable from any other excavation in Crete 
or Greece, leaving out Knossos? Rather we should suppose that all the Greek evidence is in favour of 
the short chronology, aud avainst Prof. Petrie’s view. ud in Sir Arraur Evans’ book the Cretan evidence 
certainly seems to agree with the short rather than with the long chronology. 

Leaving this important point, we note with some surprise that Sir Arratr Evans accepts M. WeILis 
belief in the Minoan Cretan origin of the supposed harbour-works found by M. Josper off the coast at 
Alexandria. M.Joxper does not himself accept M. Werr’s attribution of so early a date to his submarine 
engineering works, and Dr. Tocarrm. ina recent review of The Palace of Minos in the Geographical Journal 
for September 1922. says plainly ~ Nothing could look less ke the outline of a practicable harbour, 
whether Minoan or any other. than M. Joxper’s plan; and the remains in question, which have long 
been known to Alexandrian boatmen and port-officers, are explained far more reasonably as foundations 
of Ptolemaic quays and quay-side buildings. submerged by coastal subsidence.” Dr. Hogarra knows his 
Alexandria, and we think that his view will command general assent, Auother doubtful point is Sir 
ArTHUR’s apparent acceptance of M. Weir's hypothetical reconstruction of the royal history of the 
Egyptian Intermediate perivd and the time of the Hyksos, which is open to munifold objections. 
Another authority on this disputed period, Dr. Preper, ha~ already criticized Weirn on this point with 
effect .O. L-Z. 1922. 102 fl.: * [ch kann also die Arbeit Wemns trotz vieler richtiger Einzelheiten und 
Deachten-werter Aurecungen nut als im ganzen verfchlt ansehen.) T can only agree, and say, less bratally, 
that Weitu's work is a most valuable compendium of data on the subject. but that his conchisions can 
only be received with the gravest doubts. 

Say Arruer rightly adopts Mr. Grirerin’s reading of the name on the little diorite statuette of the 


U 
NITIth Dynasty found in a Middle Minoan If stratum at Kooxsos, as v i] ] | { <>, compounded 
Orme 11 FP 


wath the name of the goddess Wazyt, not that of Sebek. which i+ formed with the pedestal al not the 


perch SSS". The similarity of the convention in Egypt and Crete which represented the natural spots 
on the hide of the bill or cow as quatrefoils or crosses. which Sir Artacr points out, had already been 
noted by the present writer in B.S B. A. 1909, p. 146, Pl AVIEL. It i+ possible ot course that Sir Arrutr 
may have auticipated me an some publication T have missed: if +o we noted the fact independently. 

Tt is rarely that Sir \rnrnrr omits a ieference, though in the vast mass of references in his foot- 
notes it would be remarkable if he were not to omit sume occaricnally, or make an occasional slip. 
The notes are a mine of references. and, as usual. admirably lustrate the wide ranee of the author's 
learning, 

Amone the ilastratiens we note many new appearances. aud though the older ones suffer somewhat 
from thei: diflerent sizes and styJes due to the various preliminary publicatious in which they originally 
appeared, few fail to satisfy: the coloured plates of polychrome pottery, ete. are especially good aah 
eflective, The plans are by Messt-. Fyrre and Dorn. An unavoidable defect of the book. due to it~ being 
aohirst velume to be followed by two others. as the absence of an index, which makes consultation on 
jnclividtial pots very baboriou-. 

We must congratulate Sir Arracr and bis publisher~ most cordially on the appearance of the first 
volume of the vreat and long-awaited hook, TY. BR. Harr. 
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Koruhou, A prehistorte settlement near Corinth. By Caer. W. Bireryx, Ph. D. Boston and New York. 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 1921. 


The excavations of which the results are published fi this book were made possible by au appropriation 
from funds contributed to the Ameren School at Athens by Mais. J. Moyigosmny-Nears of Boston. and 
were carried out by Di. Carn Breaes with the assistance of Mr. lara Scorr or the American School. 
end the continuous aid or Mi. A J.B. Waer. the Director ot the British School at Athens. The digvinug 
was carried out on a stall mound ending ina dow cliff on the shore of the Corithian Gulf. about three 
miles west vt modern Corinth. called Korakou. The site is that ot a Brouze Age settlement. the successive 
strata or Which can be investigated trom the earlie-t to the latest period. so that it is of importance as 
giving ve almest tor the tirst time. a complete conspectus ot the development of Bronze Ave civilization 
in Greece proper. Conseyiuently it cnables us both to place um thei: proper order ond relation. the diflerent 
types or mdaulaud pottery. « Uriirnis” ° Minyan.” -Ephyraean.’ “Mainland Mycenaean.” ete. which 
hitherto fave lacked chionclogical cohesion. and also to estimate the fithaence of the Cycle and Minean 
Cretan -tyles on the development of the ceramic ot Greece proper during the Bronze Age. In this respect 
the excavation is of igh archweelogical value. and the publication sould be studied by Esyptian 
archeoluvists as a help to the identification of * Aegean” -herds found in Eeypt. 

The dig also resalted in the acquisition of new infornuction as to the house-building of the Bronze 
Age Peloponnesians. which should be nected in connexion with the question of the supposed diflerent ty pes 
of Cretan and » Achaian” house. Culuckily. a: the diff on the sea tace of the mound shews. perhaps halt 
of the original tel2 has fallen into the sea. which has gained much upon the land since Mycenean times, 
carrying With it practically the whole of the “palace.” the house ot the local chiet or governor. With 
it. nu doubt. went the best things that these early Corinthians possessed. with the result that. apart tom 
the all-importaut pottery. the finds of actual objects were insignificaut. aud even the pottery is more 
important to the scientific student of archeeolusy than to the artist. a- it is very tragmentary, But its 
message is invaluable. nevertheless. Little information as to burials was recovered. except te prove their 
simplicity. 

The illustrations, especialy the coloured plates of pottery. ate very good, With their help the reader 
can well follow the oxplanations in the text reeardine the lack of connexion between the culture of the 
Early Telladie” (= Latly Minoan in time) and thet or the ~ Middle Melladie™ periods. which argues 
vecupation by an entirely new race; aud again with regard te the relationship between the Minyvan and 
the Mycenrean ceramics and the influence ot the Minuan en both. We congratulate Dr. Breces and the 
American School on an excellent piece of work, H.R. dacs. 
Egyptian Visits to America Some curious erfdence discovered by O Luyties, Printed in New York City, 

Jantiary 1922, twenty-four pages with many illustrations. 

This pamphlet is perhaps meant to be taken seriously. The writer apparently hopes to prove that 
the Mayau civilisition was derived trom Egy pt, probably through an Eeyptian colony establishing itselt 
in Mexico about 3000 n.c. It contains illustrations of Mayan monuments and hieruelyphs and these may 
be new to many Eveyptologists who have uot time to study the interesting antiquities of America, But 
although points of resemblance may undoubtedly be found between Mayan and Egyptian design. their 
genealogical connexion is not obvions nor is it made clearer by the -tatement~ of Mr, Lryties. 
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